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the early history and development of »e: 
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Ecleoied we the etie albums and libraries of qe 
: "descendants of the Pioneers of the county. Also stories 
4 as written or dictated by these residents, from records 


in their possession or tales related to them by their 


a # ) | parents gs . 
a ‘ 
a Compiled by Harley Ransom 


Published by 
The Historical Publishing Company 
Vinton, lowa 
1941 


: Printed by Cedar Valley Daily Times 
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It is with much pleasure that I present this com- 
memorative record of Benton county. As there have 
been several histories of the county published, I had no 
thought of entering that field. I hoped to preserve the 
legends and tales of the pioneers, as well as the old pho- 
tographs of scenes and citizens of the early days. Many 
of these photographs were so badly faded that it was al- 
most impossible to make cuts that would register clearly 
and trust that you will appreciate this fact. | 


I wish to express my thanks to all those who were so — 
helpful in digging into their old records and albums for 
the many interesting tales and rare old pictures incor- 
porated into this volume. I am also indebted to the mer- 
chants, business men and farmers, who were so generous 
in their support of this venture. 


My only regret is my inability to cover the county 
as thoroughly as I had hoped and also to obtain many 
old pictures lost or destroyed. Many interesting tales 
were buried with the deceased pioneers. 


I have thoroughly enjoyed compiling these tales and 
gathering the pictures of the pioneers of this county, 
especially dear to me as the scenes of my boyhood days. 
I am presenting this volume in the hope that it will aid 
in the appreciation of the courage, vision, hardiness and 
nobility of our forefathers. 
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J. H. RANSOM 


Blairstown, Iowa 


This book is dedicated to the memory of my Grand- 


father, James H. Ransom. 


The admirable life he lived, enriched the lives of 
his family and friends. He assumed the obligation of a 
father to me, upon the untimely death of my father and 


those memories are my most cherished. 
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George R. Knapp 


Abstracter 
Real Estate and Loans 


50 Years Experience 


VINTON, IOWA 
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Insurance—Loans—Real Estate 


Vinton, lowa Phone 467 
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Solly Wertheim 


Invites You To His Store. 


We carry reliable clothing at reasonable 
prices. 


62 years in business in Belle Plaine. 
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SCHALLAU AUTO COMPANY 


Sales — FORD— Service 
L. B. SCHALLAU 


Keystone, Iowa 


BEN ALLERS & SONS 
CLOVER FARM STORES 
Keystone, lowa Phone 6904 
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Vinton High School Basketball Team 1919 


Back row, left to right—Ivan Klingaman, J. H. Milroy, coach, 
Paul Jones and Russell Miller. Middle row: K. D. Miller, Supt., 
Ralph Bordewick, Don Haines and Clyde Eckles, principal. Front 
row: Glenn Gordon, Carl Hilliard and Tom King, 


Tilford Collegiate Academy, 1896 


The graduating class of this year are left to right, top row; 
Etta Utley, Will Spears, Nettie St. Clair, Leroy Bobbit, Anna Van 
Nice, Lucian Goodwin, May Sawyer, Hays Henkle. Middle row; 
May Rice, Prof. Smith, Miss Wood, Prof. T. F. Tobin, Elmer Moss- 
man. Bottom row: Chas. Inman, Chas. E. Donels, Nettie Stead- 
man, Howard Moody, Grace Wyman, Marshall Beller, 
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MOELK CO. 


EST. 1901 


August Moelk Alfred Moelk 


General Merchandise 


Dry Goods Ready to Wear 
Varieties Wall Paper 
Armstrong Rugs Paint 


VINTON : : IOWA 
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Vinton Live Wires 


No. 1—Cypress Commandery Band, 1885; F. E. Shortess, 
Frank Roberts, Burt Bills, Orr Keith, George McElroy, No, 2— 
Harry Kirk with his 1903 Rambler. This was probably the first 
auto in Vinton and many citizens had their first auto ride in it, 
No. 3—J. F. Traer, Captain 1st regiment Iowa National Guard, 
1898. No. 4—W. E. Bickel in county treasurer’s office, 1894. 


Since 1864 


Headquarters for Building Material 


When Ellis Brothers—Cornelius 
and Hoyt—began selling building 
materials in Vinton seventy-seven 
years ago, their stock in trade was 
just lumber, mostly in the rough, 
which was hauled across the prairie 
from Blairstown by wagon. Five 
years were yet to pass before the 
railroad came to Vinton. 


Since that time the list of “build- 
ing material” has lengthened year 
by year until today it includes a 
thousand items that go into the con- 
struction of a modern building. 


And also, since that time there 
has always been an Ellis lumber 
yard in Vinton, carrying a constant- 
ly increasing stock to keep abreast 
of the times. But perhaps the great- 
est asset of this old-established firm 
is its constant reputation for fair 
dealing. It is now known as 


The Ellis-McDowell Lumber Co. 
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Van Horne Cornet Band 


E. Andrews, bass; S. P. Gately, tenor; O. Knaack, tenor; H. 
Breuer, cornet; A. Huzzy, F. Bachman, H. A. Burns, James Darcy, 


bass drums; H. L. Burns, Herman Knaack, Roy Yakish, snare 
drums. 


White Chapel Ball Team 


This group of Irish lads were the Champion Buckos of the base- 
ball teams in the Gay Nineties. They were all from the Van Horne 
neighborhood. They are Frank McKenna, Billy Gardner, Paddy 
Berry, Matt Berry, Pat Kelly, Billy Berry, Wm. Kelly, Tom Harty, 
Charlie McKenzie, Wm. Hickey. 


| O. KAEBERLE 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Established 1908 


Dealers in 


GRAIN 
COAL 
SEEDS | 7 


Van Horne, Iowa Phone 93 
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The State Bank of Vinton began serving the 
people of this part of Benton County way back in 
the Gay Nineties. It is still serving them faithfully 
in these days of the Fighting Forties. 


Its management is based on sound conserva- 
tive policies that make for safety—both now and in 
the future. 


Assured, by the history of the past, future 
generations of Benton County citizens will want to 
do their banking business with 


STATE BANK OF VINTON 


(FDIC) 


JOHN W. TOBIN, President 
M. J. TOBIN, Vice President 
CHAS. B. BARRON, Cashier 
HAROLD C. BRYANT, Ass’t Cashier 
CLINT SCHLOTFELT, Director 
CLARE O. DONELS, Director 
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| FUNK BROS. SEED CO. 


4 Bloomington, Illinois 


“Birthplace of Commercial Hybrid Corn” 


FIRST FUNK HYBRID SHIPPED 
IN 1916 


IOWA OFFICE & PROCESSING PLANT 
BELLE PLAINE 
IOWA 
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|| CAMERON & PARR 


Clothing, Furnishings and Shoes 


ROY CAMERON GUY PARR 
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THE 
| BELLE PLAINE 
UNION 


The Newspaper 
Belle Plaine 
depends upon 


Burrows Publishing Co., Publishers 


Phone 92 


Job Printing Office Supplies 
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DENNISTON & PARTRIDGE CO. 
Lumber and Building Materials 
Builders Hardware 
Sherwin-Williams Paint 
Wm. R. Carlson, Mer. 


Blairstown, 


ALLIS CHALMERS NEW IDEA 


Sales and Service 
First Class Machine Shop Electric & Acetylene Welding 
Full Line of Repairs 
BLAIRSTOWN AUTO COMPANY 


T. J. Thompson, Owner 


Van Horne Scenes 


Top—Old School building. Center—Train wreck on the Mil- 
waukee. Lower—West side of Main street. 
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SCHALLAU MOTOR CO. 
Benton County’s Oldest Dealer 
FORD SALES and SERVICE 


Van Horne, Iowa 


F. L. PEGUMP 
Cash Groceries and Meats 


Phone 43 Fresh Bakery 


Van Horne, Iowa 
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Vinton Youngsters in the Gay Nineties 


The picnic party pictured here display the latest in tMmformal 
sports attire of the period. The picnickers are left to right, front 
row: Bertha L. Tinkham, Jennie Avery, Addie Brown, Margaret 
Bickel. Standing: Mary Brown Henderson (with gun), Glenn A. 
Port, Judge L. J. Kirkland, Hugh Mossman, Addie Wilcox, W. E. 
Bickel. 


First Bank of Keystone, Est. 1900 


This was founded by A. F. Allen, Blairstown, C. C. Sweet, Belle 
Plaine, and Chas. W. Shireman, Keystone. In 1905 it was incorp- 
orated under the name of the German State Bank and during the 
World War, the name was changed to Iowa State Bank. The of- 
ficers shown in the picture are Jacob Pohlman, president, rear; 
Russell Shreeves, cashier, Chas. B. Barron, ass’t cashier, 


WILSON & WILSON 
INSURANCE 


Real Estate & Farm Loans 


For 


INSURANCE 


See 


JIM WILSON 


JIM, SR. JIM, JR. 


Vinton, Iowa 


ERVIN MOTOR CO. 
Twelve Years in Vinton 
with 


Buick—Pontiac 


' -se 2 
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Blairstown Scenes Fifty Years Ago 


i 


No. 1—West side of Main street looking south. No. 2—Fourth 
of July Celebration in the horse and buggy days. No. 3—Decora- 
tion Day parade ready to decorate the graves. These are repro- 
ductions made from old and badly faded photographs, 
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LEO KELLY CO. 


Dealers in McCormick-Deering Tractors, and 


Farm Machinery, International Motor Trucks 
FULL STOCK OF GENUINE I. H. C. REPAIRS 


Established in the year of 1924 by Leo Kelly personally, of 


Blairstown. Incorporated as Leo Kelly Co., in 1937, with Leo 


Kelly as President and A. T. Boedeker Secretary-Treasurer. - 


BLAIRSTOWN 


MARENGO BELLE PLAINE 


E. E. CRANSTON 


Furniture and Funeral Service 
Blairstown Van Horne 


Dependable Service Since 1915 


Chevrolet Sales & Service 


Pete Thode, Prop. 


Ray Kleiman Ben Miller Vic Ullerich 


Phone 101 Blairstown, Iowa 


Ladies Turnout in the 90’s 
Stella and Lillian Johnson of Norway are enjoying a drive on a 
nice summer day, with a turnout that is lavish in its appointments. 
The fly net adds comfort to the horse as well as putting the fin- 
ishing touch to the attractive outfit. 


Norway Fourth of July Celebration 


This photo portrays a celebration in Norway in the nineties, 
The John T. Smith Store stood on the site of the New Bank. The 
two seated rig shown drawn by the team, is driven by Jasper 
Brown, accompanied by Mrs. Brown, their daughter, Nina Brown 
(Mrs. W. B. Montague) and Jane Houghton, 
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BENTON COUNTY SAVINGS BANK 


Norway, Iowa 


Officers 41 938'7 


E. M. Williams, President 
H. O. Schloeman, Vice President 
Prentiss G. Folvag, Cashier 
Homer Monk, Asst. Cashier 


N. E. WELAND 
Dealer in | 
Grain, Coal, Feed, Seeds, 
Hardware, Lumber and Building Material 
Custom Grinding 
Walford, Iowa 
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Russell Shreeves 
INSURANCE 


PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
BOOKKEEPING AND 


TAX SERVICE 
FOR FARMERS 


Vinton, Iowa 


ROTH’S IMPLEMENT CoO. 
Vinton, Iowa 


McCormick-Deering 


Implements — Tractors — Trucks 


Our Slogan: Fair Dealing 
Karl Roths, Prop. 
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Tilford Collegiate Academy, ’13-’14 


This was the last basketball team to play in the colors of the 
famous T. C. A. They are, left to right: Oscar Campbell, Clarence 
McCaleb, Glenn Knupp, Leo Dunn, Horace Harper, Carlton Knupp, 
Grant Wilson, Vernon Youel, coach. 


Vinton Air View—1860 
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THE INDEPENDENT MEAT & GROCERY STORE 


is a store which strives to please and co-operate with the commun- 
ity and its customers. We sincerely thank you for our success, 
We have made your Dollar go farther. Thanking you, 


Jack Int Veldt, Manager 


F.C. Stahr 


Plumbing Heating 
Lenox Oil Burning Warm Air Furnaces 


Phone 92 Vinton, Iowa 508 First Ave. 


Dr. E. H. Dowden | 
DENTIST 


Vinton, [Iowa 
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Dr. Shattuck Home 


Picture of Dr. Shattuck home on N. W. corner of 5th avenue 
and 14th street, Belle Plaine. Sent as a surprise present, long 
after he had left Belle Plaine. The men recognized were Squire 
Huston, R. M. Bailey, Dr. James McMorris, F. E. Zalesky, Dr. Cook, 


Hans Lahn, Uncle John Greenlee, Mr. Wright, Mr. Dunlap, John 
McInteer, Milton Athey. 


Lawrence Store Sales Force—Belle Plaine 


This photo made in 1898 shows the sales force of the Thomas 
Lawrence Store. One of the most prominent establishments of its 
time, its force was also the largest. They are, left to right, front 
row: Henry Peters, Lou Burkhardt. Center: C. B. Wilcox, Mary 
Kubik, Anna Janes, Thomas Lawrence, owner. Back row: Will 
Burkhardt, Emil Brotherson, Grand Ealy. 


HISTORY 


of the Big Four Counties 


is Chronicled from Week to Week 


in the 


BELLE PLAINE GAZETTE 


Benton County’s Outstanding Weekly Newspaper 
Official Paper, Benton County and the City of Belle Plaine, 
Iowa 


Established 1919 


Life 
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Roster of the 28th Company A, Iowa Volunteers, belonging to 
John S. Roszell and Joseph B. Roszell, Vinton, Iowa. 


r 7 


JACK’S SHOE STORE 
Benton County’s Newest and Finest Shoe Store 


Jack Siegel, Owner Vinton, Ia. Phone 12 


WADE K. ROSZELL 


‘Phillips 66’’ Service 


Greasing 


Batteries Accessories 


Highway 218 


Phone 729 Vinton, Iowa 
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Joe Young’s Threshing Rig About 1888 


This photo shows the threshing rig belonging to Joe Young, 
shown on the engine. Fred Pohlman and Harry Pohlman are 
standing by the enginc. Sam Mock is on the water wagon, Phil 
Tucker on the grain spout, Herman Freeman band cutter, Jim An- 
drew with fork in the air, Fred Piper with big hat, Delia Zornig 
with her little brother Herman, now Col. H. H. Zornig, U. S. A., 
Willie Giska and sisters. The scene is on the old Haupt farm now 
occupied by Emmet Seeman, Newhall, Iowa. 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph W. Young, Newhall, Iowa, with their two 


cylinder Jackson car, vintage of 1904. ‘“‘No hill too steep, No sand 
too deep.” 
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EAT and GAS 
at. 
YOUNGVILLE 


19 Miles West of Cedar Rapids 
Jct. U. S. 30 & 218—Phone Newhall, Ia. 305 


Mrs. E. Wheeler Mail Address 
Owner Watkins, Ia. 


THE WATKINS SAVINGS BANK 
Established 1892 Watkins, Iowa 
OFFICERS—John A. Schmidt, President; John Boddicker, Vice 
President; A. J. Schmuecker, Cashier; Marie Voss, Ass’t Cashier. 
Directors—John A, Schmidt, John Boddicker, John S. Bur- 
meister, John W. Wolf, Elmer R. Mayhew. 


The Farmers Loan and Trust Co. 


The officers of the old bank shown here are Geo. D. McElroy, 
cashier in his shirt sleeves, and C. O. Harrington, president, behind 
the counter. 


The Vinton Express 


D. L. Morton had been exceeding the speed limit on Main street 
in Vinton and pulled a shoe. He is shown here with Geo.Conner, 


the lefthanded blacksmith tacking on a shoe, by the side of the 
Watson building. : 
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Open 5 a. m. to ll p. m. 


OF T. GILCHRIST 


Route 218 Vinton, Iowa 


M. G ALCORN 


FURNITURE 


We ourselves the better serve 


by serving others best 


: Vinton, Iowa Phone 71 
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Blairstown Main Street 


This view shows the east side of Main street with Nissen’s 
store first then Budd store, Haubolds Creamery, Conklin’s Barber 
Shop, Millinery store, Wood Furniture, Yocom Studio and Picture 
Show, Stauffer, Plumber, and the Livery Stable across the track. 


Blairstown Presbyterian Aid Society—1909 


These members of the Ladies Aid Society are pictured here at 
the Harvest Home Picnic. Left to right, they are: Mrs. Heck, Mrs. 
Nelson, Mrs. Frantz, Hattie Miller, Annie Myers, Fern Richardson, 
Clara Weinland, Pearl Hayden, Mrs. Nissen, Maggie Reisser, Lizzie 
Tangeman, Nell Ferman, Ida Hoebel, Mrs. Worster, Gail Hevener. 
Front row: Josie Hevener, Mabel Moeller, Fannie Hayden, Mollie 


Pingrey, Mrs. Ben Paul, Lottie Hayden, Ethel Beresford, Stella 
Hoebel, Hope Davis, Jessie Wise. 
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. BLAIRSTOWN GRAIN COMPANY 

Seeds, Feeds, Coal and Fencing Materials 
Fred Tiedeman, President Walter Thorman, Secretary 
Herb Ricke, Vice President A. C. Jurgensen, Manager 


Blairstown, Iowa 


W. A. DRAKE CoO. 
Wholesale and Retail 
ME TOO FINE FOODS 


Groceries — Meats — Produce — Hatchery — Food Lockers 


BLAIRSTOWN, IOWA 
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SINCLAIR 
SERVICE STATION 


On Highway 149 Walford, Iowa 
Sinclair Products Riley Bros, Oil 
R. O. Davis, Owner 
W. L. Musser, Station Operator 


Leo R. Hasley, Bulk Station Operator 


CLOVER FARM STORES 
KE. C. Poock 


Everything Good to Eat 
Phone 16-3 Atkins, Iowa 


Keystone Band 


Left to right: A. C. Bielenberg, Fred Schenken, J. F, Feuer- 
bach, Julius Klappholz, George Harder, Henry Grimm, Rudolph 
Schenken, Peter Nissen, Fred Boysen, Wm. Harder, Henry Christo- 
phersen. 


Keystone Hotel 


Back row, left to right: Wm. Schuett, Deda Schuett Donnan, 
Mrs, Bruning, Dr. Bruning, Ella Jacob Martin, John Rozema, Hilda 
Schuett Rozema, Mrs. Wm, Schuett, Henriette Schuett Stoner, Fred 
Bonewitz, Inez Schuett, Unknown, Dr. W. A. Donnan, Anna Schuett 
Kaeser, C. A. Johnson, Emma Schuett Johnson, 


KEYSTONE OIL PRODUCTS 
Texaco Products Tank Wagon Service 
R. F. Engelbrecht 


Phone 8204 Keystone, Iowa 


JOHNSON HARDWARE CO. 
C. A. Johnson 1908-1941 L. Nigg 


Aermotor Windmill, Hardware, Plumbing & Heating, Lenox Air 


Flow Furnaces, Electric Deep Well Pumps, Maytag Washers, 


G. E. Frigerators, Shellane Gas 


Keystone, Iowa 
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These young ladies were members of the Turner Society Of 
Keystone. They are left to right, top row: Lena Zornig, Emma 
Bochholt, Dora Schenken, Eva Roehlck. Center: Emma Kromback, 
Anna Jordt, Anna Hauser, Ella Jacobs, Mary Pohlman. Lower: 
Ida Kourt, Nancy Bernstorf, Amanda Koepper, Ella Feuerbach. 


Keystone Postoffice 


Lined up with the mail sacks are, left to right: Claus Jordan, 
Fred Schenken, Theodore Klappholz, Julius Klappholz, Paul Hell- 
wig in door. 


@ 


REV SIDE MEACANTAE 2, 


KEYSTONE MERCANTILE ©CO., Inc. 


G. H. Seeck, President J. W. Young, Vice President 
Wm. Bernstorf, Sec’y-Treas., Manager 


Lumber, Coal, Grain, Cement, Feed, Lime, Plaster, 


’ 


Steel Posts, Fencing. 


Keystone, Iowa 
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WRIGHT PHARMACY 


A new, complete Prescription Department main- 
tained for your convenience. The right drugs’ at the 
right prices at Wright’s. 


(Ask for Fred) 


Vinton, 


HENKLE’S CONOCO STATION 
Nth Motor Oil—Washing—Greasing 


Vinton, Iowa 
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Shower Honoring Ethel Ferman 

A bathroom shower was given at the Orlie Hayden home in 
honor of Miss Ethel Ferman, prior to her marriage to Mr. Joe Kline. 
It was held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Orlie Hayden, near Blairs. 
town. The donors were left to right: Orlie Hayden, Mrs. Nissen, 
Mrs. Hayden, May Sherwood, Jessie Wise, Mrs. Shreeves, Mrs. Yo- 
com. Ethel Ferman, Jane Shreeves, Mary Shreeves, Pearl Hayden, 
Jennie Stewart and Mrs. Lee Yocom, 


U. S. Fry Family, Van Horne 
This photo portrays the old patriarch of Van Horne with his 
family, gathered around his first car. Mr. Fry has passed his 
ninetieth milestone and is still in possession of a clear mentality, 
He is shown at the extreme right with Mrs. Fry. Next is Mrs. Paul 
Smith, Mrs. W. J. Donnelly, Nelda Fry, Mildred Smith, Bernard 
Smith, Mrs. Milo Whipple, Milo R. Whipple, Bertha Fry. 


Viol Lit var r 
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IOWA BUILDERS SUPPLY COMPANY 


In February, 1928 the Iowa Builders Supply 
Company purchased the Lumber, Feed and Coal Bus- 
iness from the Farmers Co-operative Company of Van 
Horne. 

Two years later extensive repairs and remodeling 
of the plant were undertaken and were completed at 
that time with the exception of the office, which was 
not modernized until 1936. At this time a complete 
up to date working office was built and business was 
carried on here until 1939, when a full line of hard- 
ware was put in making it necessary to again remodel 
and enlarge our store. Today we have a very modern. 
well stocked line of Merchandise and can fill anyone’s 
building needs from start to finish. 


We are proud of our plant and our personnel and 
we wish to thank the public sincerely for all the court- 
esies extended to us and will reciprocate whenever 
the opportunity affords. Let us be your BUILDING 
HEADQUARTERS. Our Motto—‘SKE US FIRST 
FOR MATERIALS THAT LAST.” 
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Threshing in Florence 
Township 


This photo above, taken in 
the late nineties, portrays a 
threshing crew near Norway. 
They are Gid G. Dyrland, Hans 
Likness, Gid E. Dyrland, Ben 
Christianson, George Dyrland, 
Jim Buchan, Nels’ Rosland, 
Lars Risdal, Lewis Dyrland, 
Bill Wendell, Lewis Ellingson, 
Peter Johnson. 


Miss Glen Brown, Mail Carrier 


This girl pictured here carried the mail out of Norway on the 
rural route for twelve years, in all weather. Shown here with her 
are two of her teams of horses and her all weather rig. The spot- 
ted team were outlaws and on their last runaway with Miss Brown, 
one of them was killed. She is now Mrs. Martin Weland of Walford, 


t 
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CLOVER FARM STORES 


Raymond Detlefson, Owner 


Norway, Iowa 


NORWAY GRAIN COMPANY 


Established 1906 
Grain — Seeds — Feed — Coal 
Chas. W. Buchanan, Manager 


| os Sel 
4th Street Opposite Courthouse 


McElroy and Lorenz 


This photo portrays a group of very early business men in Vin- 
ton. They are picturd in front of the store of McElroy and Lorenz. 
They are left to right: John Lorenz, Millard Smock, Ben Smith, H. 
H,. McElroy and Judge Shane also known as Col. Shane. Judge Shane 
was one of the very early jurists of the community. 
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The Iowa Product 


For The Iowa Farmer 


VINTON HYBRID CORN CO. 


VINTON, IOWA 


Recollections of the Past are Fascinating 
But in Building—Look to the Future 
With Quality Materials 


MUHL LUMBER COMPANY 
Vinton, Iowa Phone 38 
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BERNSTORF GRAIN AND COAL 
Grain, Coal, Feed Phillips Gas and Oil 
Walter Bernstorf 


Keystone. Phone 23 
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THE KEYSTONE SAVINGS BANK 
Established 1935 
Keystone, Iowa 


OFFICERS 


Clarence Nichols 
President 


John Kranzenburg 
Vice President 


F. J. Hoskins 
Cashier 


DIRECTORS: Clarence Nichols, F. J. Hoskins, Marcus 
Scheel, F. J. Feuerbach, John Franzenburg, Louis Heitman, 
G. H. Seeck. 
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Real Prince Domino 


L. F. KOEP & SON 
Breeders of Registered Hereford Cattle 
Real Prince Domino and W. H. R. Blood Lines 


Belle Plaine, Iowa 


HERRING HOTEL 


James A. Herring, Prop. 


Kst. 1881 


Garage in Connection Belle Plaine, Lowa 


Blairstown School Class—1900 
This class is shown with their teacher, Jennie H. Stewart. They 
are Lizette Stephenson, Edna Tozier, Eddie Frantz, Chester Trout, 
Frank Trout, Morris Stephenson, Jennie Budde, Noel Robertson, 
Owen Conwell, Emma Book, Ray Goss. 


The Ransom Boys 
Sons of Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Ransom, Blairstown, Iowa, These 
eight brothers were photographed together the last time in 1893. 
They are left to right, top row: Edward, James, Nathan, Harley, 
Harry. Seated: Will, Charles, Samuel. 
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BENTON COUNTY STATE BANK 
Established 1869 
P. G. Young, Cashier Earl M. Kimm, Ass’t Cashier 


BLAIRSTOWN, IOWA 


MAC’S CAFE 


G. F. McPike, Prop. 


Cigars — Lunches — Cigarettes 
Budweiser — Ice Cream 


Van Horne, [owa 
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The Atkins Singerbund 


Atkins has always been famous for its fine singers and espe- 
cially its male choruses. This group pictured here was one of its 
very best. They are shown with the leader Mr. Philip Schmidt at 
the extreme left of the lower row, next Jacob Krumm, Henry Kral- 
ing, Carl Schultze, Geo. Rinderknecht, Fred Meader, Rine Simmer, 
Fred Hopper, Goe. Happel, Martin’ Rinderknecht, Jake Gasser, Wm. 
Rinderknecht, Car] Rabe, Peter Miller. Top row: Henry Schminke, 
Frank Lieb, Geo. W. Rinderknecht, Wm. Kruetner, John Krey. 


1908 REO 


This old car is the oldest car now registered in, Benton county. 
It is in good running order and is used by its owners, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. E. Strawn, Newhall, Iowa. Mr. Strawn is shown in the driver’s 
seat. 
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PICKART’S CAFE AND SUNDRIES 
Meals and Short Orders Fountain Service 


Drug Sundries 
V. E. PICKART, Owner 


Norway, Iowa 


TUTTLE BROS. 


Registered Herefords Norway, Iowa 


Sires in Service 


W. H. R. Jupiter Domino 35th W. H. R. Astergram 2nd 


Herd Established 1919 


Newhall Band—1909 


Top row, left to right: Henry Luwe, H. J. Brewer, Albert 
Stuart, I. E. Andrew, H. J. Stelling, Geo. Freeman, Wilson Morrow. 
Lower row: Adolph Emcke, August Freeman, Sr., H. A. Burns, 
Herman Zornig, Ed Kemme, Fred Weichman, Richard Honzelka, 
Port Olson, Roy Frankhauser, leader. 


Newhall Ball Team 


Newhall was famous for its good ball players. This team was 
one of its best. They are left to right, top row: Henry Kmcke, 
Louis Weichman, Adolph Jungclaus, Wm. Schlotterback, Bob Ar- 
rowsmith, umpire, H. E. Weichman. Lower row: Albert Luwe, 
Charlie Olson, Henry Luwe, Clarence Weichman, Ben Hollen. 
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WAGNER & ROSBURG 


General Merchandise 
Wm. Wagner J. T. Rosburg 


Newhall, Iowa 


GROVERT MOTOR CoO. 


Chevrolet Sales & Service 


Newhall, Iowa Wm. Grovert 
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Norway School Class—1917-18 


Top row: Miss Duffy, teacher, Brown Montague, unknown, Ar- 
nold Shoemaker, Victor Christianson, Bernard Haugen. Second row: 
Robert Werning, unknown, Lloyd Fahne, James Paul, Hubert Ell- 
ingson, Morris Kleppe, Ernest Nierson, Obed Linn, Lyle Buchanan, 
Arlie Stephenson, Ferris Simpson, Ray Primrose, Esther Buchanan, 
Anna Johnson, Belva Ward, Pauline Larson, Laverne Oftedahl, Dor- 
othy Tow, Serina Ash, Marcella Heynen, Lora Tow, Alma Oftedahl, 
Enid Schloeman, Mabel Anderson, Edith Primrose, Edna Ellingson, 
Lucille Rose. 


Norway High School Ball Team 


Top row, left to right: Sylvester ‘‘Alec’’ Schulte, Obed Lee, 
Harold ‘‘Mickey” Vig, Melvin Primrose, Art Holland, Harold ‘‘Jer- 
ry’? Meredith, Gilbert Wock. Lower row: Victor Trosky, Leon 
ae ‘Red’? Hibben, Frank Brecht, Everett Sevening, Kenneth 

e. 
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Bassett Welding & Repair Shop 


Established 1905 

Welding, Blacksmithing and General ne 
Shop Phone 150 

F, C. Bassett Leland Bassett 


VINTON, IOWA 


LORA & JACKS 


Meats Groceries 
Cold Storage Lockers 
Phone 37-1 Atkins, Iowa 
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Belle Plaine Band—1912 
The members of this band were all fine musicians. Under the 
leadership of Joseph Kucera at left, they are John Kucera, Ed Ewen, 
F. Ewen, Chas. Pecenka, F. Hronik, Chas. Huska, F. Kruble, Fred 
Kucera, Jas. Novak, Fred Viktek, John Jennett, Mike Sucha. 


Belle Plainz Scenes 
3—Herring Hotel Kitchen, left to right: Mary Sevick, un- 
known, Mary Hadima, Will Herring, Emma Krataska, Edward Had- 
ima, Lily Frondle. 4— Nora Malcolm with Sport, her famous high 
school pony. 1—Ruckers Fast Delivery Service, left to right: Don- 
ald Turner, Bud Lawrence, Geo. Guinn, O. A. Rucker, Jay Decker, 
Homer Kithcart. 2—Hwen building, now owned by Miss Margaret 

Ewen. The oldest building in Belle Plaine. 
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Established 1910 by J. F. Miller 


Men’s Clothing 
Shoes 


Furnishing 


MILLER CLOTHING CO. 


R. W. Miller, Owner 
BELLE PLAINE, IOWA 


Henry J. P. Henry 
F. H. HENRY LUMBER CO. 


Dependable Merchandise 
Since 1865 
Belle Plaine, lowa 


American Legion Stand at the 1922 Benton County Fair. 


Mrs. M. D. Smock and Mrs. Charles Lynk are seated in front, 
Clint Burk is behind the counter. 


Drum Corps of the George G. Luckey Post. Aubrey Smock, Ken- 


neth Oppelt and Harold Thompson 
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PRINTING COMPANY 


Commercial Printing Office Supplies 


Typewriter Ribbons and Carbons 


Underwood Portable Typewriters 


Looseleaf and Bound Books 


Phone 689 Vinton, Iowa 


CEDAR FARMS CREAMERY COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Cedar Farms Pasteurized Butter 
We are for prosperity for Benton County 


Phone 838 Vinton, Iowa 


Atkins Boy Scouts of 1917 


Front row, left to right: Chester White, Earl Matter, Carl 
Matter, Jess Risch, Chester Pfleger. Back row: Jake Krumm, 
Ass’t Scout Master, Orvie Ness, Delbert White, Pete White, Dr. P. 
A. Park, Scout Master. 


Fremont Township Threshers 


This picture shows Rine Simmer and Jim Primrose on the straw 
stack. In front are Peter Olson, Richard Wallum, Geo, Graves and 
Henry Hearther. Seated on the wagon are Manuel Nelson and 
Lewis Johnson, beyond them left to right are Bill Johnson, Mike 
Montague, Carl Gerhold, Rasmus Wallum, Elmer Primrose, Mr. 
Graves, Chris Sperenberger, Ed Simmer, Henry Sperenberger, Wil- 
lie Johnson, Willie Simmer. 
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MIDWAY STANDARD SERVICE 
MAX FRICK, Prop. 
CABINS DINE & DANCE 
24-Hour Service 
Junction Highways No. 30 and No. 218 


WATKINS CO-OPERATIVE CoO. 
Established 1915 


John Boddicker, President; James Gibney, Vice President 


John C. Becker, Secretary-Treasurer 


Wright W. Strait, Manager 
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The Boddicker Family—1908 


The Boddicker family arrived in Benton county in 1865. ‘This 
picture portrays the original family. Mr. Joe Boddicker, Matt Bod- 
dicker, Mrs. Joe Boddicker, Mrs. Charles Schulte, Frank Boddicker, 
Mrs. Henry Schulte, Mrs. Bert Brecht, Mrs. John Walter, Mrs. Us- 
car Pickart, John, Albert and Joe G. Boddicker, — 


Manure Spreaders delivered at Newhall on March 2. 1907 


9 


HART’S SERVICE STATION 
and 
CABIN CAMP 


Cafe in Connection 


A good place to stop . Watkins Junction 
Highways 30, 218, 64 M. L. Hart, Owner 


GARRISON LUMBER COMPANY 


Building Material 
Builders’ Hardware Paints 


L. KF. Menges, Manager 
Garrison, lowa 
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SHELLSBURG GRAIN & LUMBER CO. 
Established 1909 
Everett Beatty, Manager 


Shellsburg, lowa 


H. K. SWARTZBAUGH 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR 


Phone 349 Vinton, Iowa 


Alcorn—Guenther Funeral Home 


Ambulance Service 


Vinton, Iowa 


Phone 71 
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Vinton Cinders Ball Club 


Named for the Bulldog mascot, this team was a powerful, fast 
aggregation. Left to right: Joe O’Donnell, r. f.; F. L. Lynch, 1. f.; 
J. J. Lynch, c. f.; Gene Miller, c; Punk Smith, Mgr. Cinders; Bing 
Miller; F. W. Smith, utility infielder; front: O. C, Campbell, 1st 
base; Shine Stodola, p. and utility infielder; R. E. Lynch, bat boy. 
Third baseman H. E. Weichman, Heine Luwe, 2nd baseman and 
Ike Kopecky, pitcher are not in picture, 


Burning of the Baptist Church 
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ESTABLISHED 1878 


D. C KNUPP & SONS 


D. C. KNUPP Cc. D. KNUPP 
1908-1939 Associate 1919—Owner 1939 


Abstracts of Title 
Loans 
Investments 
Insurance 
Real Estate 
Complete Indices of all Real Estate Records 
of Benton County 


Under all is the land— 
Under all the land the Title 


Vinton, lowa 
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Woodmen of the World Picnic—1913 

These Belle Plaine Woodmen picnicing are, top row, left to 
right: Joe Harbak, Bill Catron, Chris Jensen, Jimmie Graham, 
Warren Wheeler, O. A. Rucker, Frank LaQuatte, F, A. Miller. Next 
row: Bill McCune, Chas. Frondle, Joe Cerny, Henry Henkle, Emory 
Orchied, Frank Rucker, Geo. McGee, Chauncey Vial, Joe Hadima, 
Jesse Beall, Chas. Price, Joe Model, Challen McCune, Third row: 
Chas. Pickrell, Albert Sweeney, Frank Warren, Glen Oliver, Martin! 
Benda, Henry Allerman. Lower row: Mon Hoffman, Bill Franka, 
Thurman Ealy, Wayne Vial, Bill Boston, Joe Ditzler, Doc Collins, 
Fred Cerny, A. R. Nichols, Bill Boston, Billy the Goat, mascot. 


Belle Plaine Firemens Picnic—1913 


Members shown in the photo are, left to right: Tom Riley, 
Henry Orchied, Warren Wheeler, Judge Burnham, Joe McPherson, 
W. W. Livings, Dr. Collins, Emory Orchied. 2nd row—Joe Peck, 
Fred Dawson, F. A. Miller, Fred Cerny, Bill Franka, Jason Livings, 
Bill Winslow, Chalon McCune, ‘‘Choppy” Nichols, Frank LaQuatte, 
Therm Ealy. 
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oO. A. RUCKER OIL CoO. 
Sinclair Gasoline and Oils 


High grade fuel oil 


Belle Plaine, Iowa 


. LINCOLN CAFE 
Steaks Chicken Dinners 
Banquet Rooms 
Mrs. Bertha Lynch, Owner 


Route 121 ‘ Belle Plaine, Iowa 
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Belle Plaine Band—Feb. 8, 1888 


Also known as Keys Band. Frank L. Wilson, leader. Lon 
Weathers, tuba, W. C. Scrimgeour, trombone, Frank Smith, bari- 
tone, C. P. Hosmer, tenor, Geo. Allee, alto, Harry Leavell, troim- 
bone, F. L. Wilson, George Zalesky, tenor, Lon Rusk, cornet, W. H. 
Bardwell, bass drum, Henry Ortschied, piccolo, Billy Neusbaum, 
snare drum, S. L. Minott, cornet, 


St. Cecilia Choir—Belle Plaine 


These ladies in costume were members of the famous ladies 
choir. Thy are left to right, front row: Harriet LaGuire, Maud 
Wilson. Second row: Florence, Lottie Bardwell, Jennie Rippin, 
Louise Van Scoy, Adele Wertheim. Back row: Nora Malcolm Ewen, 
Alice Noble, Louise Hathaway, Emma Prentiss, Hester Van Scoy, 
Lulu Kroh, Fay Clime, Clara Blossom, Lucia Milner, Alma Nichols, 
Anna Arnold, Rose McCune, Mable Fedderson, Bess Boyson. 
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LEO MOTOR CO., Inc. 


FORD 
MERCURY 


LINCOLN ; 


SALES AND SERVICE 


W. E. Leo, Pres. C. Winders, Sec’y-Treas. 
M. J. Weatherly, Vice Pres. 


Belle Plaine La Porte City 
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The Newton Family—Blairstown—1907 


Top row left to right—Mr. and Mrs, John Newton, Norman Mc- 
Nie, Sr., Dave Newton, Jean Shenenberger, Geo. A. Newton, Mr. and 
Mrs. Will Newton, Mr. and Mrs. C. Mayhew, Ike Shenenberger, Geo. 
Newton, Wm. Newton, Mrs. Dave Newton, and Glenn. Jennie Newton, 
Grandma Newton, Mrs. Norman McNie, and Lucille, Mrs. Shen- 
enberger and daughter, Elmer and Chester Mayhew, Pearl Newton, 
Donald Newton, Jennie Newton, Norman Newton, Jr., Elsie McNie. 


Girls’ Basketball Team—Blairstown 1914 


Left to right: 
liams, unidentified, 
Richard Leo. 


Ruth Ransom, Adele Kimm, 


Edna Hardin, Anna Mecklenburg, Lillian Wil- 
Tillie Pleshek, 


BENTON & ADJOINING COUNTIES CO-OPERATIVE 


BURIAL ASSOCIATION 
Serving its members since 1930 
Keystone, Iowa 


SCHENKEN'S GROCERY 


& MARKET 


CARLOS SCHENKEN 


Phone 8104 


Keystone, lowa 


MODERN CLEANERS 


Established 1913 


One Day Cleaning Service 


E. P. Evans, Prop. 
Phone 66 


Vinton, Iowa 


FARMERS SAVINGS BANK 


Walford, Iowa 


Biggest Little Bank in Benton County 
Organized May 1, 1902 


Incorporators and First Directors 


Cc. P. Christianson, A. Gibbons, Fred Feyerabend, 
Hugh Humphrey. Joe Erger, Morris Ferriter 
Chester E. Christianson 


1941 Directors 
C. E. Snell, J. L. Erusha, W. H. Serbousek 


Frank Schulte, M. C. Erusha 
Resources over quarter million dollars 
Deposits Insured 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


OLSON'S PHILLIPS STATION 


Washing — Greasing — Accessories 


Phillips 66 Gasoline — Oils — Greases 


Loraine Olson, Prop. Newhall, Ilowa 
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Blairstown High School Class—1914 


Front row, left to right: Unidentified; Ruth Ransom, Mary 
Waycoff, Horace Yeisley, Dora Hartman, Elma Harden, Anna 
Tecklenburg. Second row: Willie Pleshek, Emma Trimble, Adele 
Kimm, Elizabeth Backhaus, Milford Davis, Verna Athey, ‘Thomas 
Combs, janitor. Third row; Noble Bryant, Arthur Pederson, Wal- 
ter Wolf, Lois Hoebel, Ewald Kimm, Richard Leo, Supt., Grace 
Long, Principal, Vera Boddicker, Ellen Wilson, Helen Kouba, 
Harry Pleshek. 
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Blairstown High School Ball Team—1914 


Left to right: Horace Yeisley, Milford Davis, Walter Wolf, 
Noble Bryant, Harry Pleshek, Arthur Pederson, Ewald Kimm, Ken- 
neth Goss, Richard Leo, coach. 
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MEMBERS MUTUAL OIL Co. 


Co-operative 


Van Horne, Iowa 


Petroleum Products 


Bottle Gas 


Bottle Gas Stoves 


Our profits are your dividends 


Van Horne Savings Bank 


Van Horne, lowa 


Frank Kerkman, Pres. 

Wm. J. Baumgardner, V.-Pres. 
Osborne O’Brien, Cashier 

Ralph Kerkman, Asst. Cashier 
Margaret Stoecker, Bookkeeper. 


Directors 
Frank Kerkman 
Hubert C. Kerkman 
Robert C. Thompson 
Henry C. Kerkman 
Fred C. Mussman 
Osborne O’Brien 
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Cheney Residents 


1—The Cheney school known as Polk No. 7 is pictured here 
with the pupils and teacher in front of the building. They are Ida 
Miller, Mabel Montgomery, teacher, Helena Kramer, Norma Miller, 
Frank Button, Margaret Bowers, Harold Hite. No. 2—Mr. and Mrs. 
H. E. O’Neal in their flower garden. No. 3—Seth Hoon and his 
fancy turnout. No. 4—Among these ball players at Polk No, 7 
oO 


are Joe Schmitz, Wm. and James Hilliard, John Neal, Jim Downing, 
Ivene Schmitz and Margaret Neal. 
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DODGE — PLYMOUTH CARS 


DODGE TRUCKS 


DOUGLAS WILSON 


Van Horne, Iowa 


TYLER SERVICK STATION 


Headquarters for 
TIRE — BATTERY — LUBRICATION 
SERVICE 
STANDARD OIL PRODUCTS 
Van Horne, Iowa 
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Tom Thumb Wedding—1908 


The children in this wedding scene are left to right: Elma 
Hardin, Avilda Wood, Russell Davis, Arnold Luce, Horace Yeisley, 
Kenneth Goss, Dorothy Miles, Ruth Ransom, Blanche Lee, Lillian 
Jordan, Kathryn Cluett. 


Norway Cooking School 


Top row, left to right: Lorena McQuinn, Julia Pirie, Bertha L. 
Tow, Alice Stewart, Clara Tuttle, Eva McQuinn, Julia Tow, Irene 
Tuttle. Middle row: Bertha O. Tow, Gertrude Springer, Jane 
Houghton, Stella Slazek, Glen Brown, Florence Montague, Kobina 
McLaren. Lower row: Nina Brown, Ella Mitchell, Lillian Christ- 
ianson, Linnie Schloeman, Gertrude Brown, Laura Merritt. 
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BENTON COUNTY STAR 


1888—1942 


John D. Tollenaar, Publisher Norma Kepler, Local Editor 


Published every Thursday at Norway, lowa 


Subscription per year, $1.00 


Outside Benton County, $1.50 


DRE VoL. WESTPHAL 


Optometrist 
ist door west of Penney’s Phone 113 


Vinton, Iowa 


Portrait and Commercial Photography 


Edwin Becker Studio 


Photo Supplies Photo Finishing 


Vinton, Iowa 
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Harvest Home Picnic 


The Blairstown Ladies Aid Society served delicious meals at 
the Harvest Back Home Picnics. They are identified as follows, 
back row: Mrs. Worley, Mrs. Pingrey, Fannie Hayden, Mrs. Ben 
Paul, Marian Dun, Mrs. Will Hoebel. Second row: Jennie Stewart, 
Wilson Pingrey, Mrs. Russell, Nell Ferman, Florence Ferman, Ida 
Hoebel, Alice Robertson, Maggie Reisser, Minerva Robertson, Mrs. 
Yocom, June Hevener, Minnie Goss and baby. Front row: Jennie 
Budde, Jessie Wise, Gail Hevener, Hope Davis, Ethel] Ferman, Min- 
nie Gilbert, Mrs. Nissen, Ida Hayden, Ida Pingrey. 


Sport in the Nineties 


The last gasp in Sportorial attire is worn by these Shellsburg 
croquet players. They are left to right: Chas. Severance, Dora Max- 
son, Bell Harlstrom, D. K. Harbert, Rev. Smith, Mrs. D. K. Harbert, 
Bertha Pratt, Sadie Kellogg. 
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GRANT STUDIO 


Fine Photographs 
Over Vinton Beauty Shop 


Phone 500 Vinton, Iowa 


VINTON FARMERS 
SWPP y 


SHEDS 
POULTRY SUPPLIES 
GRINDING & MIXING 
Largest high quality feed stock in Benton County 


Phone 833 ‘! : Vinton, Iowa 
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Atkins, Iowa, Fremont No. 6 School 
Date About 1894 


Front row, left to right: Wm. Happel, Geo. Lieb, Ward Knole, J. 
M. Krumm. Second row: Henry Moeller, J. J. Gasser, Anna Moeller, 
William Krumm, Mary Moeller, Henry Happel. Third row: Mary 
Kacinsky, Adolph Schueler, Gertie Happel, A. F. Rinderknecht, 
Marry Sass, Clara Sass, Magie Gasser 4th row: Lizzie Rinder- 
knecht, Joe Popenhagen, Mike Gasser, Bertha Knole, Christena 
Krumm, Richard Risch, Back row: Milton Knole, Amy Johnson, 
Bill Schueler, May Hagan, Herman Kacinsky, in doorway Grace 
Peacock, teacher. 


Harrison Township Band 


An early band composed of Harrison township men. Left to 
right they are: Prof. Hy Fassold, W. P. Pitts, C. S. Harper, S. H. 
Bunten, R. S. Harper, Ed Forsythe, S, Willey, J. E. Harper, C. E. 
Willey, J. B. F. Bunten, C. E. Bunten, Ed Wallace, A. F. Bassett. 
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COTTRELL’S FOOD MARKET 
Fancy Groceries Government Inspected Meats 
Free Delivery Service 
Milo Cottrell, Prop. 


Vinton, Iowa Phone 97 


STOK APPLIANCE CoO. 


Benton County Headquarters for 


Maytag — Norge — Philco — Philgas 
Milo F. Stok, Owner 


Vinton, Iowa Phone 435 
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Newhall Busines 


District Before the Fire 


1i—Gardeman Bros. Store, men left to right are Wm. Garde- 
man, Henry Wagner, S. C. Gardeman, John Rosburg. 2—The old 
Barber Shop. Men are Henry Smith, Andrew Jacobson, J. J. Ken- 
nedy, Herman Moeller, Arthur Schutte, one unknown. 


MILO H. OFFT 
Standard Oil Products 
Washing, Greasing, Tire Repair, Road Service, Atlas Tires and Batteries 
Phone 26 Vinton, Iowa 
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Atkins School Class 


Front row, left to right: Amy Johnson, Willie Happel, Louise 
Miller, Willie Schueler, Pete Wilhelmi, Richard Risch, Joe Dixon, 
Conrad Happel, John Schueler, Mary Chudzinski. Middle row: May 
Hagan, Christie Kimm, Lizzie Schueler, Vivian Dixon, Edith Dixon, 
Lizzie Rinderknecht, Margaret Weir, teacher, Lulu Jennings, Mary 
Miller, Alberta Johnson, Emma Hahn. Back row: George Miller, 
Wm. Risch, Conrad Jennings, Herman Chudzinski, Dixon, 
Carrie Miller, Betty Risch, Arthur Hahn. 


Hamilton School Class—1889 


Left to right, front row: Carrie Dyrland, Martin Olson, Peter 
Olson, Julia Tweed, Hannah Twait, Mary Ibel, Katie Ibel, George 
Williams, Peter Dyrland, Annie Ibel, Lizzie Johnson, Hattie Ness, 
Gidvert Dyrland, John Olson. Back row: Hans Ness, Caroline Hou- 
gen, teacher, Annie Mason, Celia Twait, Celia Tweed, Lottie Schra- 
der, Amanda Twait, Bertha Mason, Annie Tweed, Jake Ibel, Wil- 
liam Mason, Ole Olson, Jesse Johnson, Sam Malmunger, Hans 
Ludvigson, John Malmunger. 
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{DRUGS 


S. A. ULLOM 
Pharmacist 
Serving Vinton and vicinity for 50 years 
Drugs Drug Sundries 


Vinton, Iowa 


Clover Farm Stores 


Thrift Plus Satisfaction 


Enjoy the charm of Clover Farm 
D. H. JOHNSTON 


Vinton, Iowa 


DR. C. OWEN STOOKEY 
OSTEOPATHIC PHYSICIAN 


Vinton, lowa 
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Vinton Mandolin Club—1897 


Back row: Guy Williams, Carl Achuff, Earl Butler, Ray Star- 
buck, Bert Barkdoll, Will Rose, Clifford Boggs. Middle row: Lu- 
cien Goodwin, Vernon Riddiough, Bert White, leader, Arthur San- 
ders, Clarence Brown. Front row: Ralph Speers, Elmo Allen, Will 
Haines, Roy Dickinson. 


Vinton High School Football Team—1899 


The first football team in Vinton high is shown here. Left to 
right, back row: Freeman Bloodgood, superintendent, Benjamin 
Hall, EK. K. Allen, captain, J. A. (Nick) Rasley, Frank Hayward, 
Kersey Fowler, Lester Parsons, coach. Kneeling: Ray Pauley, John 
Shaw. 2nd row: John Chambers, Irv Williams, Harry Storey, Clar- 
ence Palmer, Sewell Viles. Front row: Clyde De Acres, Earl Gaasch. 


HIGH YIELDS 


OF SOUND MATURE CORN 
AND DEEP KERNELS OF 
GOOD FEEDING AND 


MARKET QUALITY 


PIONEER REPRESENTATIVES 


in Benton County 


Mr. C. C. Epperson Mr. Royal Tuttle 
Vinton, Iowa Norway, Iowa 


Mr, H. C. Possehl Mr. Wm. Niebuhr 
Van Horne, Iowa Blairstown, Iowa 


Mr. Geo. F. Radeke Mr. Frank Beatty 
Luzerne, Iowa Shellsburg, Iowa 


Feed PIONEER 
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Quinn Farm Sale—1888 


This old picture owned by S. A. Moubry, Shellsburg, depicts 
an early farm sale, held on the Bob Quinn farm neay Shellsburg 
about 1888. The slab hog house, rail pens and fences are iidica- 
tive of the era. Those identified are John Hite, auctioneer in pen, 
others, left to right as nearly as possible to identify are Walt Gra- 
ham, Mr. Muschaweck, Mr. Foster, John Hite, John Berger, Joan 
Rife; on fence, John Wayson, Chas, Swallom, Bert Hall, 8S. A. Mou- 
bry; John McVey, Kirk Johnson, Mr. Floyd, Cyrus McVey, Jim Mc- 
Vey, Mr. Wilt, Jim Ford, Cyrus Scott, Joe Carrier, Emery McAr- 
thur, Alec Moody, Lou Penrose, Joe Henderson, Jake Baker, Mr. 
Laker, Wm. Mullnix, Billy Carver, Press Jenkins, Mr. Narber and 
his brother, Bell Powers, Esther Powers, Mrs. Will Keyes, Cora 
Quinn, Bell Quinn. 


HISTORICAL DATA 
OF BENTON COUNTY, IOWA 
A. N. Harbert 
Reprinted from Vinton Eagle, January 10, 1905. 


The part of the Wisconsin Territory, now known as 
Benton County, was unexplored in 1836. The cession of 
October 21, 1837, or the second Black Hawk Purchase, 
opened the way for claim makers to settle in the eastern 
edge of the county. The beginning of the boundary line 
was about one mile west of the present southeast corner, 
and the ending about five miles west of the present north- 
east corner of the county. An act to establish the boun- 
dary lines of the county was approved by the legislature 
of the Territory of Wisconsin, December 21, 1837. It then 
comprised all the territory between its present northern 
and southern boundary lines, and all west of the county 
of Linn to the Missouri river, and contained about seven 
thousand square miles. It was named in honor of Thomas 
Hart Benton, a member of the United States senate from 


Missouri, who had aided in the passage of the bill erect- 


ing the Territory of Wisconsin. A section of the act es- 
tablishing the boundary lines, provided for its temporary 
attachment to the County of Jackson. By an act approved 
November 30, 1840, it was attached to Linn county, for 
judicial, election and revenue purposes. The Indian title 
to the remainder of the land in the county was exting- 
uished by treaty October 11, 1842. The present boundar- 
ies were established February 17, 1843, reducing it in 
length from two hundred thirty-four, to twenty-four 
miles. The organic act, approved January 17, 1845, creat- 
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ing the territory within these established boundaries into : 
a county went into effect March 1, 1846, and a special 
election was held at Parker’s Grove, in the following 
April, for the purpose of electing county officers. Sted- 
man Penrose, Edwin B. Spencer and Samuel K. Parker — 
were elected county commissioners; John Royal, Sheriff; 
David S. Pratt, commissioners’ clerk; Irwin D. Simison, 
recorder; Fielding Bryson, coroner; Beal Dorsey, treas- 
urer; Price Kendrick, assessor; Jonathon R. Pratt, judge 
of probate; Fielding Bryson, Charles Cantonwine and 
Stephen Holland, justices of the peace; Price Kendrick, 
Beal Dorsey and Samuel Stephens, constables. These of- 
ficers could hold only until the regular election on the 
first Monday in August of that year. The officers then 
elected were Samuel M. Lockhart, Loyal Fuller North 
and Charles Cantonwine, county commissioners; David’ 
S. Pratt, clerk of commissioners’ court; James Downs, 
sheriff; Thomas Way, coroner; Lester W. Hayes, record- 
er; S. L. Morse, treasurer; Price Kendrick, assessor; 
James Denison, judge of probate. 

The organic act provided for and named special 
commissioners to locate and establish the seat of justice 
of the County of Benton, on the first Monday of the fol- 
lowing May, or at such other time not exceeding thirty 
days thereafter, according to the best interest of, and 
taking into consideration the future, as well as the pre- 
sent population of said county. The site selected by the 
commissioners was in the northeast quarter of section 21, 
township 85, range 10, and was named Northport. It was 
surveyed the same year, and a log building, 20x24, two 
stories high was erected thereon. A‘new board of com- 
missioners delayed the recording of the plat until Feb- 
ruary 12, 1848, and the name was then changed to Vin- 
ton, in honor of Plynn Vinton, a member of Congress 
from Ohio. The legislature was petitioned to relocate the 
county seat by a vote of the people, and a special act was 
passed, ordering an election to be held in April, 1849. 
An equal number of votes were cast for the present site, 
and for one on the farm of Thomas Way, on the opposite 
side of the river, three miles northeast of Vinton. A sec- 
ond election was held the following August, and the seat 
of justice was removed to its present location. A small 
frame courthouse was erected in 1849. 
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A term of the district court was assigned for August, 
1846, but the judge not appearing, the clerk promptly 


adjourned. By an act approved February 17, 1847, it — 


was provided that the district court should be held at 
such place as the county commissioners might direct. 
The first term convened May 31, 1847, at the cabin of 
Thomas Way, which was then considered the best house 
in the county. Mrs. Way removed the kitchen utensils to 
a sheltering tree, for the session of the court. The at- 
torneys present at that early session were: James P. 
Carleton, judge; Irwin D. Simison, clerk; Isaac M. Pres- 
ton, John David, Norman W. Isabell, who afterwards be- 
came a member of the supreme court; D. P. Palmer, 
John P. Cook, and Stephen Whicher, all of whom were 
residents of other counties. The court was duly opened 
by proclamation of the sheriff. A committee was then 
appointed by the court to examine William Smythe, of 
Linn county, as to his fitness for admission to the bar, 
and after due examination they reported favorably, and 
he was duly sworn. He afterwards became a judge of the 
district court. Isaac M. Preston was appointed prosecut- 
ing attorney pro tem. The court dispatched the business 
rapidly, and adjourned at the second day’s session. AS 
was customary in that early day, the jug was brought 
forth to strengthen the bonds of good fellowship, and 
the result may be guessed at. The second term of court 
was held at the same place, and opened April 24, 1848. 
An interesting transaction of that session was the re- 
pudiation of the county debt. The county was unable to 
pay the outstanding warrants; in fact, they had become 
worthless, and Mr. Way suggested that the court relieve 
the county of its indebtedness by burning all the war- 
rants and records, which was done accordingly, with 
‘‘neatness, accuracy and dispatch.’’ September 18, 1848, 
the third term of court was opened in the unfinished log 
courthouse at Vinton, and closed after a brief session. 
A number of outlaws, who had been exiled from eastern 

localities, had taken refuge in Vinton and adjoining 
~ counties, where they continued to steal horses and com- 
mit other depredations. It has been said that there was 
more counterfeit than good money in circulation at that 
time. The early struggles for a responsible government 
under that condition of affairs was thwarted for a period 
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of three years. It has gone down in history as the ‘‘dark _ 
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ages.’? The people became aroused to the fact that the 
law was powerless to protect them, and they determined _ 
to protect themselves. They organized a society known 
as the ‘‘Regulators,’’? which not only inflicted swift and 


summary punishment on the outlaws, but sometimes on 
innocent parties as well. Conditions soon became such 
that between outlaws and ‘‘Regulators,’’ no law-abiding 
citizen was safe from molestation. The better class of 
people determined to submit to existing conditions no — 
longer, and accordingly organized a society for the pro- 
tection of life and property, known as the ‘‘Ilowa Protec- 
tion Company.’’ This organization had the desired ef- 
fect, and the condition of society was improved. Judicial 
authority was resumed by the opening of the district 
court on June 18, 1851. It was the beginning of a new 
regime. The system of county commissioners was abolish- 
ed at the time of the election in August, 1851, and the 
county judgeship created. The first incumbent of the 
office was John 8. Forsyath, under whose able manage- 
ment the affairs of the county were placed on a substan- 
tial basis. 

The pioneers who came to the county were repre- 
sentative business men and women of their time, many 
of whom had left comfortable homes in the east, to en- 
dure the hardships incident to life on the frontier. They 
toiled on eagerly, but their thoughts were on the future 
instead of their present conditions. They were disting- 
uished for their hospitality and silent heroism. The first 
settlement in the county was made on or near the site 
of Urbana, in Polk township. The first claim was made 
by Samuel M. Lockhart, on what is now Section 24, in 
the spring of 1839. There he erected a log cabin and made 
such other improvements as enabled him to raise a crop 
of corn and vegetables sufficient for their use. He took 
an active interest in public affairs, and held various im- 
portant offices in the county, including county commis- 
sioner, prosecuting attorney, and foreman of the jury | 
during the first term of the district court. He was born 
in Adams county, Ohio, May 17, 1812, and finished his 
life work August 2, 1893. Soon after Lockhart’s settle- 
ment, Samuel K. Parker made a claim on what is now 
section 27, Canton township, on which was a portion 


of the grove which perpetuates his name. It is probable 
_ that the prospect for trapping in that locality influenc- 
ed him in selecting the claim. The beaver then built their 
dams in Little Bear Creek, and there was an abundance 
of large game in the immediate vicinity. He was a typical 
frontiersman, who preferred to live beyond the confines 
of civilization. He had formerly been engaged in trading 
_ with the Indians in the State of Indiana. He was deter- 
mined, fearless and quick to retaliate a wrong. His wife 
was his equal in courage and determination. She was fre- 
quently left alone for weeks, while he was gone after 
provisions. They treated their Indian neighbors kindly, 
often sharing their food and lodging with them. He sold 
his claim to Jerry Hull in 1847, and removed to Jasper 
county, lowa, and there erected a sawmill on the Skunk 
river. He had left some outstanding accounts in Benton 
county, and returned the following year to collect them. 
After he had finished his task, he started for home with 
considerable money on his person, and the last night out 
secured lodging at a farmhouse, where he met with a 
most untimely death. It seems but strange that he should 
pass through the perils of a frontier life, and then be 
struck down by the hand of a murderer for the purpose 
of robbery. In the fall of 1839, Hugh Brody erected a ca- 
bin near the Lockhart claim, and settled there the follow- 
ing spring. He brought four yoke of oxen with him, and 
broke as much prairie as he was able the first year. He 
foresaw that the country would have a large immigra- 
tion, and devoted his time to raising such crops as he 
thought would meet the needs of the newcomers. His 
reminiscenses of pioneer days were always an interesting 
feature at the Old Settler’s reunions. He passed away 
September 18, 1903. The name of Thomas Way is histor- 
ically associated with the county. He also came in 1839. 
When a homeseeker was looking for land, he was always 
hospitable and ready to show him the best land in the 
locality. He was charitable and generous to a fault. 
There was a gradual increase in the immigration to 
the county in the decade following the year 1840. The 
question may arise from whence came these hardy pion- 
eers, who, like soldiers, went into the strife to colonize 
the prairies? Statistics prove that the larger per cent 
of them came from Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York. 
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From the sterling qualities of industry and enterprise of 
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these pioneers was built an empire of mind and wealth ~ 


and free institutions. Noteworthy among these may be 


mentioned, Loyal Fuller North, who came to the county 
in the spring of 1841 and made a claim in what is now 
section 2, Canton township. At the organization of the 
county he was appointed judge of election, and was hon- 
ored with several other positions of trust. The Indians 
were frequent callers at the North cabin and occasionally 
remained for the night, sleeping on the floor by the 
fireplace, wrapped in their blankets. Mr. North was ap- 
pointed postmaster in 1851, and Potato Hill Post Office 
was established at his house. Mrs. North disliked the 
name and petitioned the government to change it to 
Beulah, which name appears on the state maps of that 
period. He died December 18, 1892. Abner R. Spencer 
came to the county in 1841 and remained two years. He 
went east, and after an absence of five years returned 
to the county to make it his permanent home. His death 
occurred November 14, 1879. Andrew D. Stevens was an 
Indian trader in the county in 1844, and the following 
year settled on the Iowa river a few miles southeast of 
Belle Plaine. Elijah Evans came to the Territory of Iowa 
1837, first settling at Bloomington, now Muscatine, 
thence to Marion in 1838, and in 1845 located in Harrison 
township, Benton county. His son, Edward Marion, was 
born at Marion in 1845. At an early age he enlisted in 
Company D, Twenty-eighth Iowa, and was wounded at 
the battle of Cedar Creek. Henry A. Dilling was em- 


_. ployed as a farm hand by Samuel K. Parker in 1846, and 


later made a claim in Canton township. He recently died 
at his home in Union, Hardin county, Iowa. Hyreanas 
Guinn made the first claim in Iowa township in 1846. He 
was a prosperous farmer, and accumulated a large 
amount of property. His death occurred in 1891. In 1849 
James Rice purchased the claim made by Jesse Brody, 
in Taylor township. Mr. Rice is now one of the oldest 
living pioneers, and still resides in the log cabin which 
he built when he first came to the county. Richard Norris 
Van Clief entered land in the northwest corner of Big 
Grove township in 1849, He platted the town of Geneva, 
Mr. Van Clief moved to Guthrie county, Lowa, where he 
died in 1893. 
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Vinton Landmarks 


No. 1—First Methodist Church, 1860. No. 2—First Presby- 
terian Church, 1860. No. 3—St. James Hotel, 1860. No, 4—How- 
ard House, 1860. No. 5—Old Benton County Court House, 1865. 
No. 6—Old Printing Office and A. W. Boggs & Son. 


Vinton 
By Marilyn Miller 


Vinton has been known by the various names of 
Northport, Fremont, Tilford’s Vinton and Vinton. The 
first settler was Chauncey Leverick, who came here in 
1845. Leverick was supposed to have had a suspicious 
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- character and was supposed to have left here a year or 


two later. He was killed in Austin, Minnesota, another fa 
town which he established, during a gun fight in a tay-) 
ern. James F. Beckett, who moved to Vinton with his © 
family in 1849 was the first postmaster—after the con- | 
troversy was settled as to where the post office was to — 
be (some wanted it three miles east of the present site). 
Cyrus C. Charles was the first merchant to open a store _ 
at Fremont, as it was called then. Russell Jones, is how- 
ever, credited the first merchant man of ‘‘any account.’’ 

- His store was in the lower part of the log court house. 
The first trade in Vinton was that of James Wood, who 
in 1850 erected a blacksmith shop on the public square. 
Later he donated this shop as a court house. 

A ferry was used as a means of transportation over 
the Cedar river until 1857 when the toll bridge costing 
$8,000 was erected. It remained in the hands of the Vin- 
ton Bridge Company (J. C. Traer, J. EK. Palmer, J. W. 
Filkins, John Mason, J. S. Hunt and others) until 1862 
when the county purchased the bridge and erected a: 
much safer one costing $20,000. A stage coach came 
through Vinton in the spring of 1865 on its way to Cedar 
Falls. My father has often showed me the trail of the 
old coach which runs over our land. Dad also has some 
pictures of the bridge when it was still a toll bridge. 
When the first steamboat passed through on her trial. 
trip to Waterloo many were out along the banks to view 
the historical ship called ‘‘Export.’’ <A large celebra- 
tion was held at the College for the Blind when the first 
train came through. This whole week was exciting for 
the Vinton citizens—the large crowds first being thrilled 
over its coming over what is now known as Stony Arch 
and later coming on into Vinton. We can lay our growth 

' to the train coming thru here just as many other small 
towns can, but we can also lay our retardation to this 
same reason. I mean that Vinton was just as successful 
as Cedar Rapids until several routes laid their tracks 
through the town while we only had one route. This 
mene Cedar Rapids more a drawing card for new set- 
tlers. 

By 1854 Vinton had, by actual count, two hundred 
inhabitants. In 1861, the population of the town was - 
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ice with the intention of making it a home were wel- 
comed with true western hospitality. While its begin- 
ning was slow, it gradually increased in number until the 
present population is a little over four thousand. The 
first marriages that occurred were those of John H. Kel- 
sey and Mary A. Webb, married March 10, 1853, and 


Marquis D. L. Webb and Mary J. Beckett, married April 


5, 1853. The first births were those of James W. Sand- 
ers, born March 25, 1840 and William M. Traer, born May 
20, 1850. The first death was that of Samuel Roseberry 
in 1851. 

This early Vinton was patriotically inclined and cel- 
ebrated its first Independence Day in 1852. There were 
about fifty present and the women prepared the dinner— 
free for all. 

Our form of government is the council-mayor type 
with six councilmen. Vinton’s first mayor was James 
Wood after it became a city of the second class in 1869. 
My great grandfather, Levi S. Miller, was the first city 
assessor and W. F’. Kirkpatrick was the first city clerk. 
I feel proud to say that later that same great grandfath- 
er was mayor of our progressing little city. Today 


~ George W. Reynolds is our mayor, F. J. Lynch is city 


clerk and A. B. Kirk, M. G. Alcorn, Lester Richart, E. A. 
lirvin, Carl W. Kouba and James Ludden are the coun- 
cilmen. J. H. Milroy is the city attorney. To maintain 
order two regular policemen are kept, George Briggs and 
Pat Bostrom and three extras are used when needed. 
Vinton business has grown from that first store of 
James Russell’s until now at the present time there are 
one hundred and twenty-five members in the Greater Vin, 
ton Club. This organization has as its purpose to promote 
Vinton business so probably the greater share of the 
business men support this organization. Among this list 
of business is the lowa Canning Company which regu- 
larly employes twenty-three men and in the busiest sea- 
sons hires as many as five hundred and ninety workers. 
The Vinton Produce regularly employes seventy-five 
workers but in their busy season, employ about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five. Vinton’s other large industry is 
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tween twenty-six and thirty men working for it and Bei cas 
the busiest seasons has employed as many as four hun- 


dred workers. 
Fire protection is afforded by a staff of volunteer 
firemen numbering about sixteen regulars and one re- 


serve. Two fully equipped trucks are kept ready for any 


emergency; the one pumping 350 gallons of water and 
the other pumping 650 gallons. In 1931 the department 
had twenty seven city calls and four country calls, mak- 
ing a total loss of $6,751.50 that was covered by insurance 
and $302.50 that was not covered by insurance. For go- 
ing to the country, a relatively small fee is charged but 
local fires are paid for by a small tax that is charged all 
Vinton citizens. George Gordon is the present fire chief 
and Rutherford Peterson is the assistant. This depart- 


ment has an interesting history. Beginning back in the 


time when they purchased a second hand engine from 
Charles City and it didn’t turn out to be as good as they 
though it would when they bought it, so they bought a 
new one. S. H. Watson donated one hundred dollars 
with which to purchase new uniforms for the forty mem- 
bers they had then—for this reason it became known as 
the 8. H. Watson Fire Company. They became known 
as the world’s champions later when they went to Char- 
les City and threw the water further than any other com- 
pany with the same length hose. 

Our city newspaper is the Cedar Valley Daily ‘Times 
of which Mr. Marion P. Kruse is editor and which is own- 
ed by the Kruse Publishing Company. Henry Kruse, fa- 
ther of the present editor, came here 34 years ago ‘and 
bought out an old paper, the Benton County Times. He 
later offered a prize to the person who thought of a good 
name for his newspaper. The name that won was that 
of Cedar Valley Times. 

My. F. J. Lynch, city clerk, is in charge of the inside 
work of providing Vinton with water and electricity and 
Roy Miller is in charge of the pumps and all of the out- 
side work. About 1330 homes are serviced with lights 
and approximately 540 homes have gas used as their 
chief fuel. The water and electricity supplies are publicly 
owned and gas is obtained from the Iowa Railway and 


Vinton Personpges 
No. 1—Cato Sells. No. 2—J. C. Traer, No. 3—Thomas H. Wat. 
son. No. 4—J. A. Bills. No. 5—Guy Kellogg. No 6—W. C. Ellis. 
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Rapids. The Bell Telephone Company has around one 


thousand telephones installed in Vinton homes. _ Pata 


The city physician is Dr. G. R. Woodhouse. His ap- 
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pointment was approved by the city council at the time > 


he was selected. Our hospital is also city owned and is 


managed by a board of regents consisting of Dr. C. C. 


Griffin, G. A. Port, Dr. G. R. Woodhouse, Dr. T. L. Chad- 
bourne, Garth Carrier, James Milroy, the city mayor and 
Mrs. Burke, hospital superintendent, also sits in on the 
meetings. It is called Virginia Gay because she left a 
donation to the city to have the hospital. There are five 
regular nurses employed and it is a thirty bed hospital, 
the average number of patients being about seventeen 
daily since it became city owned in 1922. 

The cemetery was laid out in 1852, but records were. 
not kept until 1914. On the board in charge of the Ever- 
green cemetery are H, T. Bryant, Will Alcorn, EH. A. Ja- 
cobs, J. F’. Traer, and Holland St. Clair. 

The cemetery is a private corporation; each person 
buying a lot having a share in it. A fellow by the name 
of Hrwin originally had possession of it and sold shares 
for $20. Now there is an annual charge of $2.25 and for 
perpetual care the charge is $100. It is a 40 acre ceme- 
tery with about 1600 lots. It is estimated that about five 
to six thousand people, mostly Vintonians, are buried 
there, although we cannot be sure of the number. Some 
where are buried the 310 World War veterans—either at 
the Kvergreen cemetery, St. Mary’s or the Maplewood 
cemetery. Also somewhere is buried an Indian girl— 
that is in the Evergreen. Gordon Reed is the superinten- 
dent of the grounds. 

In the Vinton school system there are 909 students 
—858 in the grades, 126 in junior high, and 358 (140 ru- 
ral) in the high school. Since in 1929, the pupils have 
had an area of about a block and a half for track, foot- 
ball, skating and as a general playground. 

The first school in Vinton was taught in the old 
court house in the fall of 1852 by George Parish; he also 
was teaching in the winter term of 1852-3, when the court 
house burned. Vinton was organized as an independent 
school district or corporation on 1861 with Joseph Dysart 
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as its first board president. On the 22nd of April the 

board rented the basements of the Presbyterian and 
Methodist churches and hired five teachers. Before the 
east school building was built, the west school was used 
as a high school. Now we have a very recent west school | 
for grade students, and east school for both junior high 
school and grades and a Lincoln high school. C. E. 
Knapp is school superintendent and a staff of teachers 
are hired. On the school board are the following men: 
Karl Roth, J. N. Wilson, G. M. St. Clair, Harold Bryant, 
I’, B. Kruse, J. H. Milroy and Worth Conder. 

Hivery Vinton citizen has heard of Tilford’s academy 

even if they aren’t sure about what it was. It began in 

1865 when several men, including John S. Tilford, filed 
articles of corporation for the Vinton Collegiate Institu- 
te. With the help of Professor S. A. Knapp a combin- 
ation of circumstances and men resulted in the founding 
of the Tilford Collegiate Academy in 1871. In May, 1871, 
when the college ground had been transferred to T. F. 
Tobin the foundation for the first building had been 
completed and more than five hundred trees set in the 
erounds. That school continued growing until in 1892, 
it became an accredited school. Most of the students 
were from Benton county but some came from far away 
states. Mostly because of the growth of the public 
schools, I think, it was abolished in about 1915. Also at 
Vinton is the state School for the Blind, established in 
1862 and at the present time with an enrollment of 206 
students. Mr. Leslie M. Hayes is superintendent of this 
institution. 

For several years now, Vinton has established a 
night adult school for those wishing to attend. Teachers 
of the high school gave their time toward the success of 
this idea, and I think you would eall it a success for there 
was an attendance of about 90. 

There are eleven churches in Vinton besides a few 
other minor religions. On the whole, I think it can be 
said that Vinton is quite interested in its churches and 
has high moral standards for a city of this size. We seem 
to have little juvenile delinquency and not much other 
erime, Vinton prisoners are kept in the Benton county 
jail. The most commonly violated law is that of drunken 
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mas aeeine and larceny comes. soso in line, that " 
ae Vinton has high moral standards is the fact oe thee ! 
church membership has increased at about the same por = 8 
portion as has the population of the town. Bums that — 
come to town are given one night’ s lodging in the oes 
jail and are given one meal. | 

The present population is 3,975. The population is 
composed mostly of native Americans, Germans, Irish, 
and those of the Swedish descent. In 1925, when the pop- 
ulation was 3,245, there were 1,200 males and 1,312 fe- 
males—probably most of the population are middle aged 
or elderly since this is supposed to be a community of re- 
tired farmers. There was no cases of degenerate groups 
in the county last year but several cases of feeble-mind- 
edness were committed to institutions. Last year forty- 
one families received direct relief and the Vinton com- 
munity exchange reports one hundred and fourteen 
names on its list as receiving aid last year. It is estimat- 
ed that about one hundred and twenty eight people of 
Vinton received an average of $19.47 a month as old age 
benefits. Annually $2,156 to $3,000 comes to Vinton for 
relief. Hight blind also received an average of twenty- 
four dollars monthly—these were almost all young peo-- 
ple. 

Concerning the marital status, in 1939 there were 
158 marriage licenses issued for the county and there 
were 25 divorces. Comparing this with 1929, when there 
were 132 marriages and 27 divorces for the county, you , 
can see there are more marriages and less divorce: I 
don’t know how to account for that but I know that it’s 
certainly a good thing. Vinton seems to have a majority 
of good homes; in fact better than the average farming 
community. Recently a number of apartment houses have 
been made over so they can accommodate the ever grow- 
ing population. The least attractive homes and the least 
substantial homes are in west Vinton, called the ‘‘Gulf’’ 
and in southeast Vinton, called ‘‘Frog Flat’’ (because at 
one time it was very wet and marshy). 

Proof that the community functions together is the 
successful community drives, successful business organ- 
izations and the number of recreational features many of 
which are publicly owned. Before I go describing some 
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think Vinton should become a little more conscious of 
the rural population which is around her and try to be 
more accommodating to the farmers—for example, there 
should be no opposition to the education of adults in 
furthering the ends of higher standards of living for the 
rural population and Vinton certainly needs a commun- 
ity building in order to draw rural meetings to the city 


-. and in this way, advance trade. 


The public library has approximately thirty thou- 
sand volumes of which 68 per cent of these are fiction. 
Forty-two magazines are also available for the public. 
Mrs. Harry Holck, the present librarian, estimates that 
about $500 a year is spent to keep our community up-to- 
_ date on good literature. It is supervised by nine trustees 
who are appointed by the mayor and approved by the 
council. Dr. T. L. Chadbourne is president, John Tobin 
is vice president and others on the board are: Glenn A. 
Port, T. F. Tobin, Dr. E. H. Dowden, Mrs. G. R. Wood- 
house, Mrs. Myra Koenig, Ada Pemberton and Mrs. W. 
A. Quinn. This library, which originated in 1901, had 
its first office over what is now Bill’ Jewelry store with a. 
Mrs. Adams as its librarian. The grounds for our present 
library was donated by W. C. Ellis and father and the 
building was given by Andrew Carnegie. 

Vinton has twenty-five women’s clubs and four 
men’s clubs. The number in each club is as follows: Gar- 
den club, 28; Class in Literature, 21; New Century, 20; 
Mentor, 25; New Cycle Literary, 23; Minor Chord, 24; 
Past Noble Grands, 35; Past Matrons, 16; Inter Nos, 12; 
Modern Entertainers, 39; Harmony, 24; Fine Arts; 
Karly Arts, 30; Assoc. of University Women, 20; P. E. O., 
30; D. A. R., 17; Alpha Delphic, 19; N. R., 15; Get Togeth- 
er, 25; Culture, 12; Progressive Sewing; Widow’s Circle, 
15; Shrine Aux., 18; Legion Auxiliary, 129, over 468 to- 
tal members; and in the men’s clubs there is as follows: 
Lions, 40; Greater Vinton Club, 125; Legion, 127; and 
Luncheon club, over 293 total. This list of clubs does 
not include numerous bridge clubs, but this is the study 
clubs and most civic minded ones. For young boys there 
are Boy Scout troops and for girls there are Campfire 
groups besides school clubs. 
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Our park was originally bought bya group of pub- 
lic minded men who realized that eventually Vinton citi- 


zens would want a park although it took three elections _ 


to prove this fact. Many wanted to call this Warner’s 
park, because it was originally owned by Warner. A 
Bennett-Beatty bill keeps the tax rate for the park very 


low—5-8 of a mill. Because of this low tax rate enough 


money is not taken in from taxes to maintain the ten eul- 
tivated acres so some of the land is rented out for private 
use and some of the sand used in Vinton comes from the 
park sand beds. On the park commission is Dr. EK. H. 
Dowden, Dr. G. R. Woodhouse and Mrs. W. A. Quinn. 
Mr. Clarence Hilton is hired as the park caretaker. 

A new municipal swimming pool was built a few 
years ago for the many who enjoy swimming as a means 
of recreation. Then there is the theatre which is air-cool- 


ed and affords many good pictures for Vintonians. Dur- 


ing the winter months the Plamore ballroom is main- 
tained as a skating rink and then returned to a ballroom 
during the summer. 

Thus we can see the development of Vinton. It grew 
from the Chauncey Leverick’s cabin near the Red Cedar, 
from the toll bridge that wouldn’t allow riding or driv- 
ing faster than a walk over the bridge, and from the first 
Independence Day, until it became a city of the second 
class in 1869. Then our mayor-council type of govern- 
ment was established with James Wood as its first may- 
or, The 8. H. Watson Fire company was organized, the 
school system was organized with the first school in the 
courthouse, Tilford’s academy came into existence, and 
gradually Vinton became the town that it is with its 
churches, clubs and many means of recreation for a small 
town, successful community cooperation and many other 
features that we four thousand inhabitants have to be 
proud of. As for the future of Vinton, nobody ean pre- 
dict accurately but I think the success of this city as with 
many Other rural areas, depends on how desirable Vin- 
tonians make it as a trading center for farmers and on 
the spread of manufacturing areas throughout out coun- 


try. Anyway, we’re proud of Vinton now and wish it all 
kinds of success. 
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Vinton Seventy-Odd Years Ago 
| By J. F. Traer 


‘“‘T remember, I remember the house where I was 
born.’’ —Hood 

: Also I remember the town where I was born and I 
me attempt some description of it as it was about that 
ime. 

Dirt streets were the order of the day, many of them 
following the natural lay of the land, not graded to uni- 
formity as now. The sidewalks were plank, concrete for 
sidewalks not having come into use, with the spikes 
sticking up more or less. Lucky was the barefoot boy, 
and all boys were barefoot in summer, who did not have 
at least two toes tied up. No parkings, no gutters save 
in the business district. The grass in the streets was not 
mowed, they relied on the cows for that, and nearly every 
one kept a cow. Also they kept pigs and chickens and 
made a garden. The pigs were kept until freezing weath- 
er when Morton came along with a bob sled and took the 
wash tubs, boiler, all big pans, anything that would hold 
pork, drove away with the hogs. About dusk he came 
back with a sled load of pork. Then the women folk had a 
Job of frying out lard. Imagine the women doing that to- 
day. 

There was an ash hopper in the back yard for every- 
one burned wood and saved ashes and grease and in the 
spring made soap, that is, soft soap. There is plenty of 
soft soap today but not that kind. There was the us- 
ual ‘‘Masterpiece’’ in the back yard and no bath tub 
in the house. | 

No coal was burned in Vinton before the railroad 
days. Every winter men living along the river would 
spend their time chopping cord wood and hauling it to 
Vinton. At the same time farmers got up their year’s 
supply of fuel. Every family had a saw and a buck and 
the boys had to ‘‘buck’’ the wood. Many people will 
remember Ed Hazeltine who lived about ten miles Kast 
of Vinton, who hauled thousands of cords of wood up 
the river to Vinton. It was no uncommon sight at noon 
of a winter day to see fifty cords of wood parked around 
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the Court House. If not 561d by two o clock it “would be 
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piled on a vacant lot for summer sale. ea 


Down town streets had wide sidewalks Anite ee Hae 


paved gutters, with hitching posts where horses stood 


and stamped flies and stagnant water gathered. Build- — 
ings were mostly frame although some were of brick and — 
some of these are still standing. Many of them have 


new front windows below but the same old ones above. 
It makes one think of an old woman with new teeth but 
the same spectacles and same false hair. Many of these 
had wooden roofs over the sidewalks, called awnings. 
They looked bad but it took a struggle to get rid of 
them. 


Young’s Mill 


Young’ s mill at Second street and Fifth avenue, 
built in 1855-56, was a busy place. Wheat was teamed 
from as far as Grundy County and much lumber was 
sawed before railroad days. This mill was of brick, three 
stories high, about 60x60 with a long shed on the East 
side where the saws were located. Much business was 


' 
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done ere for many years but in August, 1885, the mill 
burned and was not rebuilt. At one time a planing 
mill was operated in the brick building standing in the 
Ellis lumber yards. 

Over in West Vinton John W. O. Webb built a mill 
which was run by water power. This was afterward 
owned and operated by Durand & Kimball. 

Nathan Hays had a corn mill adjoining the river 
bridge and there was a large saw mill west of the Hays 
house. 

The river furnished abundant ice. The meat mar- 
kets and a few of the more prosperous families built ice 
houses and packed their year’s supply in saw dust. John 
Rowan, the house mover, did this packing in the winter 
season. No ice was sold generally until about 1875 when 
Charlie Goodwin built a house on the river bank. Later 
others came into the business. 

Tradition has it that school was taught in many 
places, in the first Court House (which burned), in Til- 
ford’s school house built on the site of the Buxton resi- 
dence but now standing in Kast Vinton, in the basements 
of the Methodist and Presbyterian churches. Some time 
during the Civil war a brick building, afterward enlarg- 
ed, was built on the site of the present East building. 
This burned in 1897 and was replaced. In the mid seven- 
ties the West building was erected and stood until about 
1937. The old folks will remember H. M. Hoon as super- 
intendent and the middle aged will tell of J. W. McClel- 
Jan. 

The Iowa School for the Blind was located here 
about 1858 on land given by John W. O. Webb but the 
buildings were not occupied until about 1862. Many 
buildings have since been added and it is an institution 
of which our State may well be proud. 

Several efforts were made to establish a college but 
these failed for some reasons not now known. The sub- 
scription lists of two of these efforts are to be found in 
the rooms of the State Historical Society at Iowa City. 
They show that the people were willing to back their 
ideas with their money. Finally about the early seventies 
Tilford Academy was established and flourished for 


many years until changing conditions and adverse ieee 
lation put all such schools out of existence. a 

At this time the Old School Presbyterian Chureh . 
(the Old White Church, afterwards the Crescent Opera 
House and later the Armory) stood on the site of the Dr. 
Martin residence. The New School Presbyterians had the | 
site of the present Presbyterian church, the existing 
building being the third on that site. The Baptists had 
their present location while the Methodists had built a 
church on what is now a part of the Kast Canning Fac- 
tory grounds. The Old School Presbyterians had first 
built a church on what is now a part of the George Me- 
Elroy home. They quickly outgrew this and sold it to the 
United Presbyterians. This building was moved and 
used for a barn but has since been demolished. The Dis- 
ciples had a church on the lots now occupied by Mrs. C. 
K. Donels. These were churches and nothing more fri- 
volous than a sociable or the panorama was allowed in 
them. In the winter and spring of 1877 the Rev. Stephen 
Phelps, pastor of the Presbyterian church conducted a 


First Train in Vinton—1869 
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four weeks’ revival, without outside assistance but ably 
seconded by his congregation. About one hundred and 
eighty were added to the church. No doubt the other 
churches had notable accessions. 

The coming of the railroad caused the building of 
grain elevators in the towns, there were at least three 
in Vinton. As wheat culture died out locally these became 
unprofitable. Insurance companies insist that insurance 


Original A Avenue Bridge, Built in 1867 


on unprofitable property is apt to cause spontaneous 
combustion. This may not have been the cause but at 
least five elevators have burned in Vinton. 

The first big fire to be remembered was Watson’s 
Hall, as it was then called, on Christmas Eve, 1871. It 
was Sunday afternoon and the whole town turned out 
and watched it burn. There was not much else to do al- 
though a bucket brigade was able to save adjoining pro- 
perty. It is said that one banker, believing that the 
whole town would burn, unlocked his safe and took the 
money to his home and then left it with no one to guard 
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to think about stealing. . : 

In October, 1880, Young’s elevator (now Donels’) 
burned and took with it the passenger station. In the fol- 
lowing January the Doan Block (now the City building 
and Cameron & Parr’s) burned, followed in March by 
Butler’s store (now George Scott’s location). These fires 
brought about the buying of a steam fire engine and the 
building of the City Hall and Fire Station. Previous to 
this time we had had hand engines, with long sweeps on 
each side where twenty to thirty men could work at one 
time. Many elderly citizens can recall pumping on these 
engines until their tongues stuck out. In 1888 the water-— 
works system was established and nowadays a fire does 
not get a Chinaman’s chance. 

The Fire Department was a voluntary affair and 
the men took great pride in it. A state organization was 
created and our Department attended tournaments and 
took prizes. They took the prize three times in succes- 
sion for throwing water farthest with a hand engine. 
These prizes as well as the engine are preserved. : 

Our county furnished many soldiers, several hun- 
dreds in fact, for the Civil war. They rendered valiant 
service on many battlefields. Many of the survivors re- 
turned home and finished their lives in this vicinity. 
Shortly after the war they began holding annual reun- 
ions. These were spectacular affairs with parades, music 
and speaking. Oftimes several hundred soldiers would 
attend. 

After the war the military spirit persisted and a 
militia company was organized, called Company A. This 
company attended competitive drills and one year 
brought home the main prize, a large silk flag. Probably 
today someone has that flag but who is it? Harvey Sny- 
der is a survivor of that company. Are there others? 

In November, 1887, Company G, of the First Reg- 
ment was organized with J. P. Matthews, Captain; W. C. 
Hayes, First Lieutenant, and E. S. Hubbard, Second 
Lieutenant. Many men served in this company under 
divers officers until in April, 1898, it went to Des Moines 
and was mustered into service as Company G, of the 
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Forty-ninth Iowa. They were sent to Cuba and a year 
later were returned to the United States and mustered 
out. They saw no fighting but their losses by disease 
were heavy. Lieutenant Guy Kellogg was the first death 
in this regiment. Only a few of these men are now liv- 
ing in Vinton. 

At one time Vinton had a battery, two twelve pound 
guns, one brass and the other cast iron. We had had the 
iron gun a long time and during Civil War times at some 
celebration a premature discharge blew the arms off 
Alex Shields. He died after weeks of suffering. Charlie 
Marine, a Vinton boy, met with a similar accident some 
years later. 

In November, 1888, these guns were taken to Cedar 
Rapids to help celebrate the election of Harrison and 
Morton. They were in George Greene Square and were 
firing alternate shots. Lyme Starks was working the 
rammer on the iron gun and Cliff Traer was pulling the 
lanyard. They had just rammed down a charge and 


Cliff said, ‘Lyme, this one is going to surprise you,” 
and pulled the lanyard. The gun burst and scattered 
scrap iron all around. The men were thrown to the 
eround but not much hurt, Lyme scrambled up and said, 
‘By G--, Traer, I am surprised.”’ | ‘ 

There were few commercialized amusements. The 
people had to make their own. In summer there was 
swimming, hunting, fishing, baseball and picnics. The 
river was handy and above the bridge the bank project- 
ed much farther to the south than now. We needed only 
to go about twenty rods to be out of sight of town. Every 
one wore nature’s bathing suit. A boy who would have 
approached the swimming hole with a bathing suit would 
have been mobbed. In fact, no one had a bathing suit. 
The small fry occupied the swimming hole in the day- 
time and the grownups after supper. Women never. 
Nearly every summer a boy would be drowned but that 
did not stop the others. 


The Doan Block. Burned in 1881. Site of City Building 
and Cameron and Parr 
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In the winter skating, sleigh riding, dancing, ama- 
teur theatricals, with an occasional church sociable. For 
skating places there was the pond at Webb’s or Durand’s 
mill, the river, Detwiler’s pond, later called Goarcke’s 
and Wetz pond. Wetz’s pond lay between 6th street and 
the railroad and Hast of 6th avenue. There were ponds 
all along the railroads. 

How many can remember the Biblical Panorama? 
It consisted of scriptural scenes painted on a long 
' canvass attached to great rollers. This would be set up 
on the stage with a roller at each side. The room was 
darkened and lights were placed behind the canvas. The 
canvas was then rolled slowly from one roller to the other 
while a ‘‘barker’’ commented on the scenes. This can- 
nee was painted and owned by a man named Inscoe Wil- 
iams. : 


The Novak Murder Case 


The most sensational murder case ever prosecuted in 
Benton county was that of Frank Novak, accused of the 
murder of Edward Murray. He was also accused of arson, 
as a result of the burning of his store at Walford, Iowa, 
in which the body of Murray was discovered. 

The crime was committed on the night of February 
2, 1897, after which Novak disappeared and was thought 
to have been burned in the building. His store was 
burned to the ground and the badly charred remains of a 
human body were found in the ruins. There was no sus- 
picion of foul play until Edward Murray was also found 
to be missing and the fact that the insurance company 
withheld payment of approximately $29,000.00 worth of 
insurance that Novak had taken out only a short time 
before. 

M. J. Tobin had just been elected prosecutor and 
was a dynamic young lawyer. He took charge of the 
case immediately. A coroner’s inquest was held, which 
lasted three days. It was held behind closed doors and 
the public became greatly excited. At this time both 
Novak’s family and that of Murray were claiming the 
body. After a careful examination of the evidence, Mr. 
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Tobin became convinced that the bode was Oh that of | 
Novak. The dentist that attended Novak examined the — 
teeth and declared that he had never treated them. Rem- 


M. J. Tobin 


nants of cloth were found under the armpits of the corpse 
were not burned and were found to be part of the shirt 
worn by Murray. 

C. C. ‘‘Red’’ Perrin had been assigned to the case 
by the Thiel Detective Agency, retained by the insurance 
company and had very little evidence to develop. He 
had a picture of Novak and his description listed him as 
dark complexioned, age 37, weight 155 pounds and height 
5 ft. 8 inches. A check of the railroad stations revealed 
that a man answering this description had purchased a 
ticket from Des Moines to Seattle, Washington. Perrin 
left immediately for Seattle and learned that Novak had 
taken a ship for Juneau, Alaska. After a long trek from 
Juneau to Skagway to the Yukon, Chilkoot Pass, Dawson 
and the Klondike, he kept hearing of his man from min- 
ers and prospectors. He learned that Novak had teamed 
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Novak Murder Case 
No. 1, Detective ‘‘Red’’ Perrin. No. 2, Frank Novak. No. 3, 
Court room scene. Identified in this scene are C. H. Moon, H. F. 
Hall, A. Miller, A. E. St. Clair, Millard Smock, Alec Harper, Mr. 


Schoonover, B. Stephenson, D. Ely, Geo. Ridge, James Bates, D. 
Markham, Sherm Richart. 
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up with a Chinaman, who had some money and they 
started with supplies to the gold fields. Perrin finally 
found some campers, who told him that Novak and the 
Chinaman had turned back after hearing discouraging 
reports from returning prospectors. Novak was also re- 
ported to have been playing a fiddle at a dance hall for 

a living while he tried to get another ‘‘Angel’’ to grub 
stake him. He was finally picked up, carrying packs for 

a mining outfit at $10.00 a trip. When arrested, he read- 

ily admitted his identity and expressed his willingness 

to return and face the music. He said that the Yukon 
had him whipped and that he would be glad to get back. 
They left Alaska immediately and arrived in Vinton 
eight months after the murder. 


The trial began on November 10, 1897, before the 
Hon. G. W. Burnham. The state was represented by the 
county attorney, M. J. Tobin, assisted by C. L. Boies of 
Waterloo. The defense was represented by Tom H., Mil- 
ner, Belle Plaine and J. J. Ney. The jury headed by J. T. 
Heath was composed of Wm. Rieke, Jacob Schoelerman, 
Chas. Wahl, Nels Dean, A. B. Forester, Grant Henkle, 
Carl Striebe, John Amman, Harry Miller, J. Fry and 8. T. 
Saunders. 


The many and varied theories emanating from this 
mysterious and fantastic crime, resulted in widespread 
interest in the trial. Reporters were present represent- 
ing newspapers from all parts of the nation and they 
aided in giving the case wide spread publicity. The trial 
lasted thirteen days and was enlivened by startling evi- 
dence and heated argument between the attorneys. The 
case was not only a famous case but was a model of legal 
procedure and is used as an example of brilliant handling 
of a difficult matter, in different law schools. The evi- 
dence developed by the state, showed that the skull of 
the dead man had been fractured before death and that 
this fracture caused death. It still remained a fact that 
the evidence was entirely circumstantial, but it had been 
presented to the jury in such a skillful manner that they 
brought in a verdict of murder in the second degree. 
They recommended that the defendant be sentenced to 
imprisonment for ten years. Judge Burnham disregard- 
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ed this recommendation and sentenced Novak to life 
- Imprisonment. 

Due to the popularity and pleasing personality of 
Frank Novak, he had many sympathetic visitors, before 
his trial. The fact that the evidence was circumstantial, 
also caused many to fraternize with him. He was parti- 
cularly favored with attention from the ladies, who visit- 
ed him at the jail. They showered him with attentions, 
flowers, candy, cakes and other delectables. This caused 
so much disturbance at the jail that Judge Burnham 
issued an order barring women from the jail. 

Novak was confined in the prison at Anamosa and 
Fort Madison until 1911, when Governor Cummins par- 
doned him. He was reported to be a model prisoner and 
led a blameless life, after his release as far as is known. 
His wife divorced him while he was in prison and after 
he was released he married one of his childhood sweet- 
hearts, Ella Johnson of Atkins. 

Frank Zabokrtsky is reported to have told friends 
that he met Novak at the overhead bridge on the night 
of the crime and drove him to Iowa City where he took 
the train. He did not have any knowledge of the crime 
when he helped him escape and was afraid to admit his 
complicity for fear of being involved. Chas. Snell of 
Walford was present when they removed the body, sup- 
posed to be Novak from the ruins. He said that it was 
burned beyond recognition but due to the fact that No- 
vak and Ed Murray were almost the same size, no one 
doubted that it was the body of Novak for several days. 
According to Mr. Snell, Novak arrived in Walford in 
1888 from near Atkins where he was raised. He opened 
a general store and also operated a private bank and did 
a flourishing business. He made considerable money, 
was a big spender and was very popular in the commun- 
ity. His family were highly respected people and no one 
in the community believes that they were in any way 
implicated or had any knowledge of the crime. 

Hid Murray, the murdered man, was a bachelor who 
lived with his brother and sister, on a farm west of Wal- 
ford. The buildings stood in a grove of trees on High- 
way 149, now owned by Henry Schulte. He was a hard 
drinker and spent many evenings in the Novak store be- 
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Hon. G. W. Burnham 


fore his death. It was Novak’s contention, that he had 
some poisoned liquor in a whiskey bottle in the store and 
that Murray had gotten it by mistake. He became panic 
stricken when Murray died from drinking this poison 
and set fire to the store to cover up the evidence, put 
his keys on the body and left. If the evidence had not 
been discovered, proving that it was not his body, the 
family and friends of Murray might still be hunting for 
traces of him. ‘‘Red’’ Perrin became acquainted with 
Murray’s sister, who was a widow Shea. He courted her 
during the trial and married her later. 

Nels Weland, Walford grain dealer relates that his 
father deposited money with Novak and that on one oc- 
casion he left $700.00 with him. The next day Novak 
met him and gave him five dollars, saying that there 
had been $705.00 in the roll. This money was still in 
the Novak bank when he left and Novak’s father turned 
over to him six acres of land in Walford to repay him. 
Mr. Weland states that Novak borrowed his father’s 
Atlas of the world, to plan his rtip, returning it on the 
day before he committed the crime. 


-__ Knute Samson, 97-year-old patriarch of Walford 
neighborhood, helped remove the remains from the ruins 
of the fire. He related how they all thought that the 
body was that of Novak and all were sincerely grieved 
over his death as they all thought of him as a good man, 
He was very popular with every one due to his genero- 
sity and pleasing personality. He was believed to be in 
good shape financially and to have no business burning 
his store. There was no suspicion of him, when his first 
store burned, when he was in partnership with his bro- 
ther-in-law, doing business under the firm name of Jelik 
and Novak. Mr. Jelik was considered to be as fine a man 
as ever lived in that community. He was killed in a fall 
from a train, while going to the Chicago World’s Fair in 
MOO 3s | 
Mr. Samson resides on the same farm that he has 
occupied for 58 years and knows the history of the neigh- 
borhood better than any other resident. He says that 
one report of Novak’s disappearance, says that he went 
south from Walford afoot, carrying considerable paper 
money and all the silver from the store and the postof- 
fice. He changed the silver at Homestead for paper 
money and hired a farmer from that place to drive him 
to Iowa City, paying him the sum of $15.00 for the trip. 
Another old resident of Walford is Mrs. Lydia Riley, 
who owns the site of the store of Jelik and Novak. It 
stood on the lot directly east of her home, until it burned 
about 1894 or 1895. Novak rebuilt the store on the lot 
in front of the present H. T. P. Hall, where it stood until 
he burned it in 1897. Mrs. Riley remembers Novak as a 
very popular man, who was always very polite and gen- 
teel especially with the ladies. 
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Some of ihe Early Busivese People of Vinton 
By J. F: Traer | | 4 


- James Wood, J. P. 


Mr. Wood was a native of England and came to Vin: 
ton about 1850, a blacksmith or machinist by trade. At 
one time had a shop on the river bank north of the Hays 
house, the site now entirely washed away. 

Mr. Wood was admitted to the practice of law and 
was also elected Justice of the Peace and served as such 
until his death in 1886. He compiled a form book for 
justices which was an uO and was used for many. 
years. 

He at one time owned the yore now occupied by 
La Grange’s drug store and made the mistake of putting 
the title in his wife’s name. He afterward had to go to 
law with her children to get his property back. 

His son, W. H. Wood, was in the Civil war and es- 
tablished a reputation for bravery and unflinching de- 
votion to duty. He served as city marshal for many years 
and it was said that he would bring in an offender even 
if he had to make two trips to do it. 

Stewart Wood of Vinton is a grandson of James 
Wood. 


William Loree 


William Loree, native of Ohio, came to Vinton about 
1856 and engaged in the drug and grocery business, his 
store being what is now the west portion of the Penney 
store. He sold out the drug line but continued the gro- 
cery for many years. At one time he established his 
son-in-law, Briggs, in the shoe business. The Loree 
family home was at 5rd avenue and Hast 6th street and 
was one of the show places of the town. The family mov- 
ed to Lake Charles, Louisiana, many years ago, and all 
are now dead. 


James M. Hawkins 


James M. Hawkins, brother-in-law of Loree, and also 
from Ohio, was a Hinas Rean merchant. His store was on 
the site of the Moser Cafe. On account of deafness he 
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kins loaned money for himself and Mrs. Gay for many 
years. It was slanderously said of him that he could 
not hear anything less than ten per cent. Hawkins was 
a fine man, good ability and high character and com- 
manded the respect of the community. 


H. D. Gay 


Pes. Gay, a Vermonter, came to Vinton in the early 
fifties. He engaged in merchandising, at one time in part- | 
nership with J. A. McDaniel. Their store is now the 
Hodge store. The Gay residence is now the home of 
Mrs. C. E. Howe on West Fourth. Mr. Gay was at one 
time president of the First National bank. He died in 
1878 and his wife removed to Columbus, Ohio, but con- 
tinued to loan her money in this community. She died 


about 1915. She gave $50,000 for the establishment of 


the hospital in Vinton. 


J. A. McDaniel 


J. A. MeDaniel, a New Yorker, came to Vinton in 
the fifties. He engaged i in merchandising with H. D. Gay 
but afterward purchased Mr. Gay’s interest and contin- 
ued the business for many years. After quitting the mer- 
cantile line he engaged in raising fine horses. He died 
about 1904. Carl Kouba now has the McDaniel home. 
Mr. MecDaniel’s only daughter married Cato Sells, at- 
torney, and she and Mr. Sells now reside at Fort Worth, 
Texas. 


Seaman A. Knapp 
Edueator, Preacher, Promoter. 


Mr. Knapp was a New Yorker and followed educa- 
tional work for a number of years, being at one time at . 
the head of the Iowa School for the Blind. He was also 
pastor of the Methodist church of Vinton. He organized 
the Farmers Loan and Trust company, afterward the 
Farmers National bank. He also engaged in raising 
fine stock during the craze which swept the country in 
the seventies. He left Vinton in the early eighties. He 
discovered the latent resources of southwest Louisiana 
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and induced many of our Vinton people to invest there. 


He was later connected with the U. S. Agricultural de- 


partment as was his son, Bradford Knapp. Another son, 
Herman Knapp was connected with the Agriculture 
school at Ames for many years. S. A. Knapp, Jr. is a- 
banker at Lake Charles, La. A daughter, Mrs. O. J. 
Fay, resides in Des Moines. Another daughter resides 
in Lake Charles. 


George Horridge 

No history of Vinton could be complete without men- 
tion of George Horridge. Mr. Horridge was a native of 
Pennsylvania, born in 1833. He learned his father’s trade, 
a tinner. He came west when a young man and worked 
in divers places. In 1859 he came to Vinton and worked 
for A. H. Rock. After Rock’s death he formed a partner- — 
ship with Mrs. Rock and continued the business. In later 
years Mrs. Rock’s sons were his partners. He was very 
successful in this business and accumulated much money. 
He retired from active business about the mid eighties 
and devoted his time to travel and looking after his in- 
vestments. He built several business buildings in Vin- 
ton and at one time owned a large farm (Demmel farm) 
He was for many years president of the Farmers Nation- 
al bank and was a director in the Vinton Savings bank. 
At one time he had large interests in Lake Charles, La., 
in banking and other enterprises. He was an elder in the 
Presbyterian church for more than fifty years. He was 
a very public spirited man and commanded the respect 
of the entire community. He lived-to the age of 97. 


Samuel H. Watson 

Mr. Watson was a native of West Virginia and came 
to Vinton in 1856. He started the second bank in the 
county and for a number of years had for a partner, 
Judge Samuel Douglas. At one time he converted his 
bank into a National bank with himself as cashier and 
H. D. Gay as president. This did not prove satisfactory 
and the National was dissolved and he continued as a 
private bank with his sons as partners. This bank closed 
in 1896. It was not a bad failure, paid out nearly in full. 
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For his time Mr. Watson accumulated a vast fortune 
and owned several thousand acres of land and many 
business buildings and other town properties. He built 
an opera house about 1870 which burned but was rebuilt. 
He was a pioneer in the canning industry, establishing a 


factory at Vinton in 1880, which was operated for many 


years. He also acquired a mill formerly know as Jack’s 
mill. This burned the year after Mr. Watson’s death. 
He died in 1895. All of his family are now dead except 
his daughter, Mrs. D. G. Ramsay, of Chicago. 


Cornelius Ellis 


Ellis 

The Ellis family has long been prominent in bus- 
iness in Vinton. Cornelius Ellis and his brother Hoyt, 
came to Vinton in the fifties. After some time they. 
engaged in contracting and erecting buildings. They 
established a lumber yard which is still operated under 
the name of the Ellis-McDowell Lumber company. They 
prospered highly and engaged in other enterprises, bank- 
ing and canning. They were generous and public spirit- 
ed men and gave largely to many objects. Cornelius 
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Ellis was an elder in the Presbyterian church for many ise 
years. He died in 1909. Hoyt Ellis moved to Kansas many 
years ago. W. C. Ellis died in 1928. A. H. Ellis, son 
of W. C. is an officer in the Canning Company. = 
. The Griffins — ae 

About Civil war times A. D. Griffin came to Vinton 
and practiced medicine for some years. Later he was 
joined by his younger brother, C. C. Griffin. A. D. re- 
tired from the practice many years ago. C. ©. Griffin 
continued in the practice until his death in 1928. | 

He built up a large practice and amassed a large 
fortune. He was largely concerned in banking and the 
Canning Company. | | 

C. C. Griffin, Jr., is a son of A. D. Griffin, continued 
in the practice. | 3 


Boggs & Conner 


The Boggs family consisted of A. W. Boggs and his 
sons, Al and Will. Mr. Boggs came from Ohio very 
early and entered what is now a part of the Middlekauff 
farm. He established a grocery store on the site of the 
Farmers National bank building. When the boys grew 
up he turned the store over to them and retired to the 
farm. They expanded the store and did a large busi- 
ness for years. They ventured into the chain store line 
and had stores at Dysart, La Porte City, Shellsburg and 
West Union. W. E. Conner clerked for them and after- 
ward became a partner in the stores. 

They sold the grocery business and Will Boggs af- 
terward had a store in partnership with Carl Delfs. 

Almon Bliss, a painter, discovered some rock north 
of town which he thought could be used in making paint. 
With Al Boggs, Conner and Robert Paterson, he organ- 
ized the Bliss Rock Paint company. They operated for 
some time and then moved to Fort Dodge. All of these 
men are now dead. 


F. G. Ray 


Mr. Ray came to Vinton from Illinois about 1871 
and engaged in the farm implement business with F. T. 
Verharen. After some years Mr. Verharen moved away 
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rid: Mr Ray continued the business down to about 1910, 


when he sold out. He was president of the State bank 
from that time until his death. He was also interested 
in the Canning Company. None of Mr. Ray’s family 
live in Vinton now but they retain their property in- 
terests. 


J. EK. Marietta 


Marietta was from Ohio and came to Vinton in 1871. 
For a while he clerked for his uncle, D. Stick, in the gro- 
cery. Afterwards he engaged in the insurance business 
with J. P. Johnson. Shortly Mr. Johnson retired and Mr. 
Marietta continued alone for some years. About 1899 
Mr. W. E. Bickel became his partner and this partner- 
ship continued for many years. Mr. Marietta was indus- 
trious and thrifty and accumulated much property. He 
owned much land and was interested in banking and the 
Canning Company. He had his offices in the Traer build- 
ing for nearly fifty years. His only child, Mrs. Zoe De- 
Acres, makes her home in Vinton. 
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The Traer Family 


At one time four Traer brothers lived in Vinton as 
well as two of their sisters. They were George F’., James 
C., John W., Upton E., Mrs. Eliza Marsh and Mrs. Mar- 
tha Bigalow. : 

George Traer was a farmer and died in 1868. 

All this family were born in Ohio and came to lowa 
in the forties. ? 

James settled first near West Liberty, afterward 
moving to Cedar Rapids, where in 1849 he married Mar- 
cia W. Ferguson, also a native of Ohio. They came to 
Vinton in August, 1851, and finished their lives here. 
Mr. Traer was a physician, a banker and a lawyer and 
he was always in politics. He was a member of the con- 
vention at Iowa City in 1856 which organized the Repub- 
lican party in Iowa. Also he was a member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1857. He built the store build- 
ing now occupied by Jack’s Shoe Store and he built a 
residence at A avenue and Sixth street where he finished 
his life. This house stood until 1907. Mr. Traer held nu- 
merous local offices. The only representative of the 
Traer family now living in the county is J. F. Traer, a 
son of J. C. Traer, who lives on the place where he was 
ate This property has been owned by the family since 
1852. 

John Traer was interested in the bank. Also he was 
very active in promoting the railroad, was the advance 
man. He went ahead and secured the right of way and 
subscriptions where possible. 

Upton Traer was a physician and traveled and 
lectured on phrenology. 


Jervis & Kirk 


William Jervis and Richard Kirk came to Vinton 
about 1880 and established a dry goods store in the 
building now occupied by Margaret Budd’s Beauty Shop. 
Later they moved to the room now occupied by A. Moelk. 
After some time they dissolved their partnership and 
each operated a store until death. Mr. Kirk at one time 
had two stores in Vinton. Mrs. A. H. Ellis is his daughter. 

The Jervis store continued some years after his 
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death but finally was sold. Mrs. W. E. Bickel and Miss 
Alice Jervis were his daughters. 


Bernard (Pat) Murphy 


One could not give a history of old time Vinton with- 
out the mention of ‘‘Pat’’ Murphy. He was a native of 
Massachusetts but came early to Benton county, living 
at one time in or near Norway. When very young he 
came to Vinton and learned the trade in the Eagle office. 
He worked for some time at his trade in different places 
and after some time he bought an interest in a paper at 
Traer. About 1876 failing health caused the retirement 
of W. W. Hanford from the Hagle and Murphy bought 
his interest in the paper and continued with J. W. Rich 
as his partner until 1887 when he bought Mr. Rich’s in- 
terest and published the paper until his death in 1918. 
The paper was originally a weekly but was changed to 
a semi-weekly many years ago. It enjoyed a good pat- 
ronage and many young men learned the trade there 
and went on to papers of their own. 
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Murphy was an able editor and his paper was widely _ 
quoted throughout the state. He was an astute politi- 
cian and mingled in politics actively, vigorously and suc- 
cessfully. He held the office of State Printer for six 
years. He exerted a great influence in building up the 
state. He was a REPUBLICAN. » | | 


Thomas Palmer 


Thomas Palmer was a native of Ohio and came to 
Vinton in 1852. In 1855 he bought the drug and grocery 
store of J. C. Traer which was then on the site of the 
Gamble store. Mr. Palmer built the building now oc- 
cupied by Frank St. Clair in 1861 and moved his busi- 
ness there. He continued this business until about 1880 
when he sold to his son, Walter, and removed to Califor- 
nia where he finished his life. Mr. Palmer’s home was 
the building on Fourth street now occupied by the I. O. 
O. F. lodge. | 

Walter Palmer continued the drug business until a 
short time before his death in 1904. He was also inter- 
ested in banking and the Canning Company and owned 
considerable real estate. Mrs. Palmer, who was the 
daughter of W. B. Van Horn, still resides in Vinton. 


John EK. Palmer 


John EK. Palmer was a brother of Thomas Palmer. 
He owned a book store and dealt in real estate to a con- 
siderable extent. Several parts of the town plat bearing 
his name. He enlisted during the Civil war and was 
killed in the Shenandoah Valley in 1864. 

Henry N. Palmer, a son of John E., was in the 13th 
Iowa infantry. He had a drug and book store on the site 
of the Bill’s Jewelry store. He maintained a large rental 
library and many people went there Saturday evening 
to secure Sunday reading. He went to Denver many 
years ago and has since died. 


J. A, Bills 
Mr. Bills was a native of Vermont. He learned the 
watch makers trade in the East. He came to Vinton 
about 1855 and established a jewelry store. At one time 
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Pickerell’s Store on 4th Street. Site of Bills and Son 
Jewelry 


Charlie Mount was his partner. He operated for many 
years and in his later days his son, Bert, was his partner. 
After Mr. Bills’ death, Bert succeeded to the business. 
Some years ago he sold the business to C. G. Williams 
who still operates under the name J. A. Bills & Son. 

_ Mrs. C. J. Santmyer of Vinton, is a daughter of Mr. 
Bills and lives on the home place. 


Brubaker 


Joseph Brubaker was a Pennsylvanian who came 
early. He clerked in drug stores for a while and then 
established his own business. He had a store where 
‘Buster’? Tharp now has a shoe shop. Later moving 
to the La Grange location. He continued here until his 
death. In later years his son, Charlie was in the store 
with him. He was a very popular man and was nick- 
named ‘‘The Dutch Doctor.’’ He served two terms as 
county treasurer. He has been dead some years. 
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The Youngs 


Joseph Young was a man of substance in Indiana. 
His children grew up and came to Benton county, some 
of them as early as 1849. Mr. Young and his wife fol- 
lowed the children and finished their lives here. Mr. 
Young lived to be more than ninety. 7 Beh: 

There were four sons, James F. (Frank), Washing- 
ton H., Robert N. and Bethuel D. The daughters mar- 
ried John S. Tilford, William Cline and George W. 
Freeman. The brothers first settled in Big Grove town- 
ship, but after a few years Frank, Washington and Ro- 
bert came to Vinton. Thuel eventually moved to Grundy 
county. Tilford settled in Vinton as did Freeman. Cline 
settled in Canton township. 

Frank Young built a flouring mill at what is now 
the corner of 5th avenue and 2nd street. This mill sawed 
lumber as well as making flour. It did a large business 
but was burned in 1885. Mr. Young also established a 
furniture store, operating it for many years selling out 
to Werner Strippel. This business has passed to George ~ 
Scott. 

Mr. Young was also interested in a planing mill (the 
brick building standing in the Ellis yards.) This was 
discontinued many years ago. Mr. Young died about 
1908. J. W. Young of Keystone, is his son and the only 
surviving member of his family. 

The Young home was the site now occupied by the 
A. B. Kirk residence. 

Wash Young engaged in the grain trade and operat- 
ed elevators for a long time. Also he was interested in a 
clothing store. The Young home is now owned by Mrs. 
Arthur White. Mrs. B. M. Bills, of Vinton, is a daughter 
and another daughter, Ida, lives in Oklahoma. 

Robert Young engaged in the grocery business with 
N. L. Williams in the building now occupied by the A & 
P. He sold his interest to Williams and was out of busi- 
ness for a while. In 1881 the city building was built and 
Mr. Young and W. L. Brown bought the corner room and 
opened a grocery and shoe store, In 1884 Mr. Williams 
died and Mr. Young sold out to Brown and bought the 
Williams stock and operated that in partnership with 
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i. J. Sanders for a number of years. Later his son, E. F. 
Young was his partner. The Young home was on Sec- 
ond avenue and is now occupied by Miss Lulie Young. 
It is one of the few places in town that still remain in 
the family that built them. Mrs. W. C. Ellis and Mrs. 
Werner Strippel are Mr. Young’s daughters. 


West Side of Ist Ave. Present Site of Roth’s Implement 
Store, Richart’s and the Old City Building 


Stedmans 


This family consisted of E. H. Stedman and three 
sons, Matt, Dud and Eb. The father and Dud and Eb 
served in the Civil war. They operated a general store 
on the site of the Ben Franklin store. Matt Stedman 
served a term or maybe two in the General Assembly and 
afterward was in the federal service. Dud was county 
treasurer. Bert Stedman of Newhall is a son of Eb Sted- 
man. 


Wesley Whipple 


Wesley Whipple was a civil engineer and laid out 
portions of Vinton. He enlisted during the Civil war 
and died in the service. His widow continued to live in 
Vinton and attained the age of one hundred years. 


ist Avenue and 5th Street 


Henry M. Wilson 


A native of Indiana, came to Benton county in 1859. 
He served in the 28th Iowa Infantry in the Civil war. 
His occupation was farming although he served the 
county six years as sheriff. He always took an active part 
in all public affairs and commanded the respect of the 
community. His sons, Everett, Sherman, James N. and 
his daughter, Mrs. B. L. Pitts, all reside in Benton coun- 
ty 

Mrs. Wilson was a daughter of William Cline. 

John 8. Tilford 


A native of Indiana, came to Benton county about 
1850 but did not bring his family until the following 
year. He might be termed a ‘‘town boomer’’ for he 
owned several hundred acres of land, much of which he 
platted into town lots. He platted more land than any 
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_ other man. His first dwelling was on the gite of the Fry 

Mortuary. This building was moved to A avenue and 
still stands. He built a house on the site of the Buxton 
residence which was used for church and school and was 
known as Tilford’s School House. This building is stand- 
ing in the east part of town. His last residence is now 
the Millard Jones home on Second avenue. Mr. Tilford 
was a charter member of the Presbyterian church and 
was very liberal in public matters. He gave much land 
and money toward the Academy and the institution was 
given his name. None of his descendants now live in this 
county. ; 


Part of Present Site of Cameron and Parr 


Cyrenus Whipple 
Mr. Whipple was a native of Ohio and came to Iowa 
through Indiana. He first came to Benton county in 
1850 and acquired some land but did not move here until 
1854. He raised and fed live stock very successfully and 
acquired several hundred acres of land, mostly adjoining 
Vinton. His wife was Caroline Cline, daughter of Wil- 
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liam Cline. Mr. Whipple died in 1900. Two of his sons, — 
Milo and Selmon, followed farming but are now deceas- 
ed. The oldest son, William P. was a successful lawyer 
in Vinton until his death in 1910. -His wife was Jennie 
Keith, of Vinton. Their daughter is the wife of L. P. To- 
bin, attorney of Vinton. Mrs. Cora Kellogg was Mr. 
Whipple’s daughter. 


Site of Vinton Beauty Shop 


Quinns 
Louis and R. H. (Dick) Quinn came to Vinton prob- 
ably about 1870. They set up a grocery store on the cor- 
ner now occupied by Gamble’s and this was known as the 
Quinn corner for many years. They were popular mer- 
chants and did a big business. Louis died about 1878 
and Dick continued the business for many years. Later 
in his life he sold to his son, W. A. commonly called Dick 
who was occupying this building when it fell down in 
1903. W. A. closed out the business and went on the road. 
He is now retired and living in Vinton. 
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Paul Correll 


Correll was a Pennsylvanian who came early to the 
county and engaged in merchandising. He was an in- 
dustrious, thrifty man and early amassed property. He 
abhorred laziness and improvidence and did not hesitate 
to say so, hence was not popular with many people, but 
he was a good citizen. He had a clerk who one day sold 
a pound of indigo for the price of an ounce. Correll al- 
ways spoke of him as ‘‘Indigo’’ Crane. Mr. Correll never 


The Vinton Savings Bank Building for 28 Years. 
Now Wilder’s Pantry 


married and for many years an unmarried sister kept 
house for him. Later he lived with the C. H. Moon fam- 
ily, Mrs. Moon being his niece. He built the Moon house. 
Also the Jack Collins house and two good store buildings. 
He saw the post war depression coming and traded his 
stock for land. He owned much land and town property. 
He was one of the organizers of the State bank and was 
its president for many years. One Christmas he invited 
a lot of his relatives to dinner and presented each with a 
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worth of property that day and he had plenty left. He — 
gave the county the court house clock. He died in sca 


The Eddy Family 


The Eddy family came from Michigan. There were 
five brothers, Henry, George, John, Horace and Jim. 
Henry came first and in company with a man named 
Spears set up a dry goods store in the room now occupied 
by Art La Grange. Shortly Mr. Spears withdrew and 
George took his place. They continued in this location 
until 1881 when the Doan Block (Cameron’s) burned. 
Eddys rented the double room in the new building and en- 
larged their stock. They had the leading dry goods store 
of the town until 1893 when they moved to Lake Charles. 
John and Horace for a time had a grocery store on the 
Quinn corner (now Gamble’s) under the name of Eddy 
Brothers, Jr. All are now dead except Jim who lives in 
Lake Charles. 


Ryder, Mitchells and Garn 

Sometime about the early seventies John Ryder and 
Fred Tyler engaged in the poultry and produce business 
on West Fourth street. After some years this partner- 
ship was dissolved and Ryder formed a partnership with 
Irve Mitchell and occupied the building at Fifth street 
and First avenue, long occupied by the Kirk store. Later 
Ryder retired and Dell Mitchell and Ike Garn came into 
the firm. They erected a large building near the freight 
yards and for years packed and shipped a large amount 
of poultry, butter and eggs. Later Irve had a job as 
Dairy Commissioner with the Rock Island road. Ryder 
and the Mitchells were strong democrats, while Garn was 
an equally strong republican. Dell Mitchell served a 
term in the legislature and later was postmaster. All 
these men are now dead. 


Dave Withrow 


Dave Withrow was a merchant tailor. He was a 
man, of fine appearance and in his day was the best dress- 
ed man in town. Mrs. J. S. Bigger is his daughter. 
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C. O. Harrington, Banker 
Banking 

Karly day banking was chaos. There were no res- 
trictions and any one could bank who could get trusted. 
Bankers issued money, if any one would take it. Some 
times it was good but frequently it was not. 

The first bank was started in February of 1856 by 
George and William Greene and John Weare, of Cedar 
Rapids, and J. C. Traer, of Vinton. This bank continued 
with various partners, J. W. Traer, Harrison Berry, Wil- 
liam Stoughton and W. F. Williams down to 1882, when 
it paid off the depositors and quit business. It built the 
brick building now occupied by Jack’s Shoe Store. 

In the fall of 1856 Samuel H, Watson started the sec- 
ond bank which operated until 1896. 

In 1871 W. F. Williams withdrew from the firm of 
Traer & Williams and started a bank of his own, first 
on the site of the Port Store, later he built what became 
the Farmers National building and finally he occupiea 


the building now used by Wilders. He sold out in 1890 
to the Farmers Loan & Trust Co. 


The rane ae & Trust em iS organ 
in 1874 and later changed to a National bz . nk. Tt 9 
closed in 1932. Dyas 
The State Bank of Vinton > was pore: in 1891. yy 
Paul Correll, F. G. Ray, W. S. Palmer and others. It i iss 
still in Wrsineneee | ar 
The Vinton Savings bank and the Peoples Savino th 
were organized in 1900. The Peoples closed in 1925 and 
was reorganized as the lowa Savings which closed in > 
1932. The Vinton Savings bank occupied the building 
now occupied by Wilders and in 1928 sold ne business 
to the Farmers National. 


J. D. Nichols 


Early Day Lawyers 

There was Edwin Humphreyville who died many 
years ago, Joseph Dysart, who moved to Tama county 
years ago. He was one time lieutenant governor of lowa. 

John McCartney, a native of Pennsylvania, who 
_ amassed a fortune and retired to California. 

John Shane was McCartney’s partner for some 
years, was Colonel of the 13th Iowa, state senator and 
district judge. He suffered a stroke of paralysis before 
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& he really got old. He lived for a long time afterward but 
- Ineapacitated. — ok : 
W. C. Connell will be remembered by the older peo- 


le. } ; . 
A J. C. Traer practiced from 1858 until his health 
failed. | : 

C. H. Conklin who died young was admitted by the 
older lawyers to be the ablest lawyer in the county. No 
doubt the present generation would want to debate that. 

J. D. Nichols was a self educated man but became 
an able lawyer and was powerful before a jury. 

G. M. Gilchrist practiced from Civil war time until 
his death in 1912. He was an able lawyer. 


Hotels 


A stone hotel was built at the corner of Second 
avenue and Fourth street. This was very early and was 
operated at one time by Russell Jones, later by Elmyrrh 
Howard. It was generally known as the Howard House 
and was operated under different names and divers land- 
lords for many years. . 

A small frame building on the site of the Geyer 
bakery was known as the Black Bear, 

The Shields House was built at A avenue and Fourth 
street and stood there for twenty years when it was 
moved two blocks west. In its latter days it was the 
Downs’ Hotel. 

The Farmers Home was built on the site of the pre- 
sent Fire Station. It was moved and enlarged and run 
as a boarding house for a long time. It is now the gas 
company’s office. 

In 1875 L. Ralyea built the present Hotel Vinton. It 
has had many landlords. ; 


The Abattvee nusinesd ant The Knapps 


The first abstract books were made by a man ae ae : i 
Jackson. Later. A. A. Wentz became interested and 
eventually the business passed into the hands of John 2 
Knapp. John Knapp was an unusual man, a man of ~ 
good ability, a plain speaker but a good mixer, a popu- a 
lar man. His appearance was memorable. In early life he, 
he had served in the Mexican war and after that he never 
walked, as other men, but marched as to music. He was 
tall, swarthy with head up and shoulders back and a 
stride that would carry a man miles in a day. He early. 
established a record for the accuracy of his work. At 
his death in 1889 the business was taken over by his son, 
George R. Knapp, who continues to this day. No other 
man in Vinton has been in business in the same line, in 
the same place so long as George R. Knapp. 


Beckett 


James F. Beckett was a very early settler in Vin- 
ton. He died in 1851. He had owned a large tract of 
land which he had contracted to sell to Aaron and John 
W.O. Webb. Mrs. Beckett lived many years after the 
death of her husband and was known as Grandma Beck- 
ett to all. Wayne Keagle is a great grandson and Mil- 
dred Webb, Mrs. Mabel Harris and Mrs. Schindler, are 
great granddaughters of Mr. Beckett. Part of the town 
plat, Beeckett’s addition carried the name as did A ave- 
nue formerly. 


Aaron Webb 


Aaron Webb and his family came to Vinton in 1852. 
Mr. Webb died that fall but his wife lived for many 
years. The Webb lands are now mostly inside the limits 
of Vinton. John W. 0. Webb built a mill in Vinton and 
engaged in other business. He donated the land for the 
School for the Blind. Several additions to the town plat 
carry the Webb name. Clara Webb is a granddaughter 
of Aaron Webb and Mrs. Schindler, Mildred Webb and 
Mrs. Harris are great granddaughters. 
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Guthrie Building on 9th and 12th Street stands alone 
after fire 


Belle Plaine Fire of 1894 
Solly Wertheim 


The peace and quiet of a summer evening was shat- 
tered by a fire alarm, on the 28th of July, 1894. It called 
the volunteer fire fighters to the livery stable, standing 
on the site of the Lincoln Cafe. They had been unloading 
baled hay at the stable, when sparks from the Robert 
Liddle blacksmith shop set the hay on fire. The flames 
spread rapidly and set the Wheeler Livery Stable afire, 
taking the City Hall with it. From there it spread in 
all directions, through warehouses, residences, offices 
and brick buildings. The depot and Henry’s Lumber 
Yard burned to the south and almost two solid blocks 
on both sides of Main street. Eighty two buildings, val- 
ued at about $500,000.00 were destroyed, in one hour and 
forty-five minutes. 

I telephoned Cedar Rapids and Tama for help and 
the Northwestren Railroad sent engines and cars to 
transport the fire departments from both cities. The 
Cedar Rapids boys stopped at Blairstown to pick up 
their fire fighters. The Blairstown oufit were more ex- 
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Scene Following Belle Plaine Fire 


perienced in fighting without equipment and were of 
very valuable assistance. 

The day after the fire, carpenters were called from 
far and near to start rebuilding. Temporary shacks 
were erected and businessmen carried on. Business 
houses were rebuilt as speedily as possible and on De- 
cember 20, 1894, we celebrated the rebuilding. of the 
town. It was a very balmy day and businessmen stood 
in their shirt sleeves, watching the celebration on Main 
street. 
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12th Street Looking east 


Buckeye and Belle Plaine 

Geo. C. Serimgeour arrived in the little settlement 
of Buckeye, east of the present city of Belle Plaine, in 
the year of 1855. He located on a farm, where he ran 
a saw mill and grist mill, in addition to his farming ac- 
tivities. He continued these occupations until 1868, 
when he sold out to Dr. Joshua Morley, who purchased 
the business for his son-in-law, Wayne Sullenbarger. Mr. 
Scrimgeour was also studying law at nights and his son, 
W. C. Serimgeour relates how he tried manfully to study 
with several children playing around him and scattering 
his law books. He continued his studies, however, and 
was later admitted to the bar, after passing examinations 
before a committee of lawyers, appointed for the pur- 
pose. 

- Wm. C. Scrimgeour came to Belle Plaine in 1871, the 
year of the big Chicago fire and remembers Belle Plaine 
when it was a struggling village. Buckeye and Gwinn- 
ville were then older than Belle Plaine, Gwinnville ex- 
tending to about 7th street. His first experience with tra- 
gedy was when he was just a small boy. Scott Armstrong, 
a son-in-law of B. B. Burley was engineer on a wood-burn- 
ing switch engine, which was used as a pusher engine 
on the big grade east of town. He went out one day and 
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hit a work train loaded with workmen, smashing the ¢ 
in which they were riding and killing nine men. They. 
were injured and scalded in such a way that they aieds 
The news spread like wild fire and Mr. Scrimgeour and 
his school mates skipped school at recess and went to- 
the scene. He remembers vividly seeing the dead and in- 
jured men brought in from the wreck. 

Presley Hutton was the real founder of the town, as 
he laid out the first town site and several more bear his 
name, laid out at later dates. Wiliam White built the 
first store building, closely followed by I. N. Isham in 
1861. The first dwelling was built in 1862 by William 
White. The first church services were held over the 
store of Mr. White with Elder Holland in charge. Dr. 
Crawford who settled in Belle Plaine in 1863 was the 
first physician. The postoffice was moved to Belle 
Plaine from Gwinnville in July 1862. Gwinnville was 
on the old state road from Koszta thru Irving which was 
the route for the old stage coach, before the advent of 
the railroad. 

The most prominent of the early business men in 
the memory of Mr. Scrimgeour were James P. Henry, 
Tom Lawrence, Robert M. Bailey, S. 8. Sweet, S. L. Bard- 


Rucker’s Restaurant 
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Wm. C. Scrimgeour 


well, Amos Stone, James Donlan, Dr. Joshua Worley, Dr. 
J. B. Cox, Ed Nichols, J. G. Van Meter, E. 8. Johnson, 
Andrew J. Hartman, Thomas Hollis, John Deere, B. B. 
Burley, F’. E. Zalesky, E. W. Tewksbury, A. F. Bell, Har- 
ry Hildenbrand, C. W. Gore. Probably one of the most 
widely known men of the early days was Blandiver B. 
Burley, the host at the Burley House for many years. He 
operated one of the most popular and best known hotels 
on the Northwestern road. His widow continued its 
operation after his death and it was only a few years 
ago that it was demolished. 

Belle Plaine derived much of its early prosperity 
and stability from the Northwestern railroad, as it was 
a division point and many railroad men lived here with 
their families. When the railroad began laying off men, 
it caused a general let down in business prosperity. Prior 
to the Prohibition era, Belle Plaine had fourteen saloons 
paying $200.00 license fees to the town annually for 
each license. When they were closed, the lack of revenue 
so crippled the finances of the town that they were com- 
pelled to sell the park to pay running expenses. 
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Mr. Scrimgeour considers that the men most deserv- — 
ing of credit for the development of the town and prob- 
ably its most public spirited citizens to be S. 8S. Sweet, 
EK. S. Johnson, J. P. Henry, Tom Lawrence and Solly 
Wertheim. The latter in spite of his glazed over repub- 
lican polities. : 


Comments on History of the 
Belle Plaine Union 
H. Roy Mosnat, Belle Plaine, Iowa 


A newspaper called the Belle Plaine Transcript was 
established about the middle of December, 1866, by N. C. 
Weiting, It was a folio, 7 columns and Republican in 
polities. 

Feb. 14, 1867 Weiting sold the newspaper to W. W. 
Yarham, who in a few months sold it to 8. 8. Farrington 
under whose management it was materially improved. 

March 4, 1869 D. H. Frost bought the paper from 
eeeran and changed the name to the Belle Plaine 

nion. 
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newspaper at Vinton used to refer to the Hagle, as ‘‘The 
Buzzard.’’ This really deeply wounded Mr. Hanford, the 
editor, who was very sensitive—an unfortunate charac- 
teristic in those old days of intensely local and persona! 
journalism. | 

It’s lucky that the editor of that newspaper did not 
know German, or he might have alluded to the Eagle as 
‘‘Swine-eagle.’’ 


O. C. Burrows 


Bernard ‘‘Pat’’’ Murphy, long editor of the Vinton 
Kagle referred to the Belle Plaine Umion,-as s/he: On- 
lon.’’ This deeply offended Judge Frost, who was a 
man of fine edueation, high principles and a strong writ- 
er, although handicapped by deafness. Judge Frost was 
an early editor of the Vinton Hagle. 

He was of a retiring disposition which kept him 
from making acquaintances easily. 

George R. Lee was an early and able editor of the 
Belle Plaine Union. 

Fred W. Browne was active as owner and editor 
and he changed it to the ‘‘Every Other Daily Union’’— 
published three times a week. But Mr. Browne became 
interested in selling stock in Beaumont Texas oil com- 
panies in promoting the railway line north from Belle 
Plaine thru Mason City and on into Minnesota. He was 
also postmaster at Belle Plaine and city clerk. 

He got the nickname ‘‘Boodler’’ by that last office. 
The city was in bad shape financially so Mr. Browne of- 
fered to act as city clerk free. Later on he put in the 
usual bill for his services. 


Judge Frost had been connected with the now de- 
funct Vinton Eagle. Another also long out of existence 
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Belle Plaine Fire 1894 


So Mr. Browne brought out from Rockford, Ill. 
young man named Alexander Calvert, who ran the oe 
per for about seven years. He bought a half interest in 
the newspaper. 

Then Mr. Browne become interested in selling Mex- 
ican lands and moved to Oak Park, Ill., near Chicago, 
and he sold the remaining half of the paper to Mr. Cal- 
vert, who in a couple of years disposed of the Union, 
printed three times a week, to H. Roy Mosnat, who at 
once changed the newspaper to a semi-weekly, did away 
with the expensive world news-plate that had been used 
to fill the front page, and made the first page a home 
news page, as it has continued from then on, and put the 
business on a good paying basis. After several years he 
sold to Chas. Noble, who in a short time developed tu- 
berculosis and died. 

In the year 1910, the Union was bought by O. C. Bur- 
rows. It is still owned and operated by Mr. Burrows and 
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his sons, R. O. Burrows, Jno. R. Burrows, and more re- 
cently the youngest son, Richard W. Burrows. 

Under the Burrows management the paper was en- 
larged from a six column 20 inch size to that of seven 
column, 22 inch size and still later to an eight column, 
‘22 inch size. The mechanical equipment was materially 
increased, new job and news presses were instafled and 
the first three magazine linotype to be used in Benton 
county was placed in the Union office. 

The circulation was more than trebled and particu- 
lar attention given to news from those portions of the 
four counties of Benton, Tama, Poweshiek and Iowa, ad- 
jacent to Belle Plaine and the Union came to be recog- 
nized as one of the leading Iowa weekly newspapers. It 
holds memberships in the Iowa Press Association and 
the lowa Newspaper Inc., the former being a state wide 
group organization of Iowa newspapers and the latter 
those of larger circulation who associated themselves to- 
gether to secure foreign advertising upon the basis of 
circulation. 


Belle Plaine Ruins 
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Herring Hotel 


Belle Plaine Personages 
H. Roy Mosnat 


Bill Herring 

He talked a lot and was even called ‘‘ Windy Bill.’’ 
But he had grit and rebuilt his Herring Cottage hotel 
after fires. 

He of course borrowed money from the First Na- 
tional bank, and one day S. S. Sweet, the president, was 
not feeling so good-natured. Maybe he ate something 
for breakfast that morning that did not agree with him. 

Anyhow, he decided to make Bill pay up where al- 
ways before the notes had been renewed without ques- 
tion. 

_ Bill went into the bank and began to tell S. S. just 
what he thought of him in general and in particular, 
and he was making a swell job of it as he warmed up in 
his oratory. , 

The word was passed along the street and soon there 
was a most interested and appreciative audience, which 
the banker did not miss. 

‘Hush, Bill,’’ he urged. ‘‘That’s all right! That’s 
all right! We will fix up your notes again! Just keep 
quiet, please!’’ 

But Bill was well steamed up, and he certainly told 
things: 
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12th Street and 9th Avenue 


‘‘Why, I’ve supported your blankety, blank bank 
and your x-y-z family for the last twenty years, and now 
you want me to pay up on my notes!’’ and much more, 
that in fact sizzled considerably. 

Bill got fixed up with the bank all right, and its 
too bad that there are not more like him. There are too 
many spineless angle worms in two legged form, called 
by misnomer, human beings. 

Or have the individualistic days passed forever? I 
hope not. Its that very spirit that made our country what 
it is. Its the spirit and independence and self-reliance 
of the pioneers. 

Bill built the Herring annex. at the northeast corner 
of Main street and Seventh avenue, opposite the C. & 
N. W. Railway Roundhouse, now in part razed. 

He used the second floor as overflow from the hotel. 
The Union printing plant was on the first floor, special- 
ly built for the newspaper. 

Before the days of radio and motion pictures, Belle 
Plaine was a fine Chatauqua town. 

Once there was a colored glee club among the talent 
brought here. 

They were put up in the Annex. 

So one lady told another over the back fence: 

‘**T)o you know where they put that troup of sing- 
ers? They put them in Bill Herring’s appendix.”’ 


Kratoska, Restaurant 


Tom H. Milner 


One of the most colorful members of the bar was 
the redoubtable Tom H. Milner. His letter heads used 
to read: 

‘‘Red-headed but Gentle. Legal Napoleon of the 
Slope. Fees are the Sinews of War.’ 

About once a year some big city newspaper reporter 
would get ahold of this letter head and Tom would get 
a free write-up. 

He wrote an awful hand, and my father once got a 
Court Order on him to supply legible and readable copy 
in a litigation. I could usually read his script, but not 
when several lines were cropped off at the bottom of the 
page in the supplied copy. 

One Monday morning I happened to go up to his of- 
fice, above the First National bank. 

Tom ewasealls het ip. 

He had one of the most vivid and picturesque vocab- 
ularies of cuss words of any man who ever lived, and he 
knew how to use them too. 
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It seems that a brother who was a banker had been 
visiting over Sunday, and Tom had told him what he 
thought of the banking fraternity. 

; At that time a banker was looked up to as a sort of 
little tin god of the community, and was supposed to 
know just about everything, about everything. 

Tom had told this banker, his own brother: 

‘“When you look at a man you don’t see any man 
at all—just a little stack of gold, an inch high or two, or. 
three, whatever it is. 

‘You, the son of a Methodist preacher and a good 
one. | 

“Get out of this damnable business before you lose 
your everlasting soul.’’ 


St. Cecilia Choir—1908 

This group of Belle Plaine Ladies was photcgraphed on Sept. 
6, 1908. The choir was organized in 1895. They are identified, 
left to right, front row: Myra Guinn, Alta Demend, Nora Malcom, 
Alma Nichols, May Milner, Lucia Milner, Miss Marshall, Alice 
Noble. Second row: Adele Wertheim, Jennie Rippin, Lotta Bara- 
well, Alice Dawson, Margaret Sellers. Third row: Elenore Sweet, 
Maude Wilson, Louise Van Scoy, Clara Blossom, Julia Mosnat. 


John Marr 
He sped thru the streets with the greatest of ease, 


This handsome young man on his Victor bicycle. 
It was the first bicycle used in Belle Plaine, I be- 
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lieve. It had a strange contraption known as spring- 
fork. 

John Marr was a brother of Mrs. Ed Nichols and 
he went into the drug store business with his brother- 

in-law, under the firm name of Nichols & Marr. 

Mr. Marr married a school teacher here, Miss Carrie 
Tubbs. They had two daughters. 

Mr. Marr used the slogan as to Belle Plaine: 

“Through Fire and Water and Still on Harth.”’ 

This referred to the big fire of July 28, 1894, and the 
jumbo artesian well of 1886. 

John C. Milner used the slogan as to Belle Plaine: 

‘““The Biggest Little City in Iowa.’’ 


Birthday Party for J. J. Mosnat 


This group of Belle Plaine business men are pictured at a 
party given in honor of the fiftieth birthday of J. J. Mosnat, prom- 
inent attorney of that city. They are left to right, top row: J. F. 
Muller, S. Wertheim, W. H. McCune, Dr. Earl Cox, Oscar Ady, Ed- 
ward Nichols, Rev. R. S. Osgood, C. B. Wilcox. Lower row: W. H. 
Bardwell, F. H. Henry, T. H: Lawrence, J. J. Mosnat, J. C. Van 
Meter, J. A. Wheeler. 
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Tom Lawrence 


In Tom Lawrence’s dry goods store, there was a 
clerk named Mide Bird. One day I happened to stretch 
my arm across a show case, and he playfully gave my 
elbow a jab, with the result that it went right thru the 
glass. I don’t know which of us was the more surprised. 

He afterwards rose to oriental rug buyer at Wana- 
maker’s in Philadelphia, I believe. He never married 
and when he died was buried rolled in his favorite Per- 
sian rug, in the oriental fashion. 

Thomas Lawrence was not only a dry goods man 
and a mighy good one, but also capable in other ways. 
When small, the elm tree that still stands in front of the 
former Lawrence home, now remodeled into an apart- 
ment building, was split to the ground in a storm many 
years ago, he drew the damaged tree together and put 
thru a bolt, now long covered by the growth of the tree, 
which is now one of the finest elm trees in these parts. 


C. W. ‘‘Judge’’ Burnham 


“Frank Sanat 


sik At the age of 78 one of Belle Plaine’s ul tment eth eee 
us about a year ago. He was Frank Sankot, stock mage 


feeder and farmer. . Be 

As a poor, orphan boy he learned the bitohen trade, Ne 
and that knowledge served well in the years that follow- 
ed, when he drove and rode all over the country buying ae 


hogs and cattle. 

He told me that he never sold a bushel of corn off 
his farms, but bought carloads of corn to feed to stock. 
He knew how to buy and sell livestock. 3 

He used to save his money and build small residences 
to rent, which paid well in those early days. That’s how | 
he got ‘started. . 

He told me, in his quick, rather nervous way: ; 

OUT: dad, best friend I ever had. Used to go all 
over the country, buying hogs, cattle. Then I’d find out 
about some land that could be bought right. Maybe 80, 
maybe 160. Maybe knew someone who would buy it at $5, 
$10 an acre more, maybe. 

‘Then I’d go to your dad and tell him—Jake there 
is such and such a piece of land that can be bought right, 
but I ain’t got money enough to swing it. How are you 
fixed?”’ 

Then he’d say, ‘I haven’t either, but maybe sister 
Mary’ (Mrs. Mary Kostonlatsky) ‘has?’ ; 

‘Pretty often sister Mary did have the money, and 
pretty soon we’d sell and make some money.’’ 

Frank, senior, had seven children, all sons. Five are 
still alive. 

One of them, Charles Vincent, who lives in Lisbon, 
in Linn county, has four children, all girls. 


Mrs. Samuel Insull 

Hanson’s Opera House was a block east, and one 
of the plays given there was Edward Owens Towne’s 
‘““By Wits Outwitted, or Other People’s Money.’’ 

The lead was taken by a very talented and attractive 
young actress, known as Gladys Wallace. She had the 
lines: 

‘Money made by marriage is Just as good as money 
made in any other way.’’ 
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__'The next morning she came into Mr, Hanson’s jewel- 


ry and hardware store—a strange combination, really. 
No one else happened to be in the store, so she came to 


_ me and it seems that she had forgotten something in her 
- dressing room. 


She was very much of a lady, very lovely and spoke 
in the most beautiful voice I had ever heard. 

She seemed to be somewhat embarrassed. I got what- 
ever it was she had forgotten. I don’t remember what. | 

Next time I saw her she was Mrs. Samuel Insull, so 
she had made use of that line about money. 

But she never for a long time gave up her theater 
interests. 

She leased a large opera house in Chicago with the 
plan of organizing her own company. It fell thru for 
some reason or other, but she sold the lease at a nice 
profit. 

Billy Sunday 

The great evangelist who is said to have talked to 
more people than any man who ever lived, before radio, 
Billy Sunday, lived a good many years in Belle Plaine 


When a young man before he went into Gospel work. 


Here he worked in the Van Meter drug store and 
also for the Chicago & Northwestern Railway company, 
and taught the boys how to play baseball, some of the 
latter still living here. 

Billy was a very active young man when he lived 
here, in some ways too much so. 

Of all the places he came to preach, he never did 
come back to Belle Plaine. Maybe there were memories 
he did not care to renew here? | 

Shortly before he was stricken in the pulpit in his 
famous saw-dust trail tabernacle, he was about to buy 
a lot of Moline elms for his ranch in Oregon, and we 
had that in correspondence at that time. 

But right after the big fire here there was a taber- 
nacle built about where the Iowa hotel now stands. This 
building violated the fire ordinances and regulations. 

That and other things reopened old feuds thatthe 
big fire had burned away. There are monuments of this 
on Main street where property owners could not agree 
as to a common stairway. 
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The Henry Family 
Four generations of the Henry family of Belle Plaine are 
shown here. They are left to right, Maria Henry, Naomi Henry 
(Mrs. W. D. Litle), J. P. Henry, above F. H. Henry. 


Personal Diary of J. P. Henry 
Pioneer Belle Plaine Lumberman 
Indiantown, 1856 

Monday, July 14—Hired to Major McKane to go out 
two or three days the surveyors of the lowa Central Air 
Line Railroad. 

July 15—Major told me this morning I had better 
get a blanket as he would want me eight or ten days. 
Camped on Timber Creek. Found a splendid spring. 

July 16—Ran as far as Linn Creek and rode back 
to camp. Suffered very much for water. It was warm 
and did not get any until about noon. 

July 17—Ran up to Linn Creek about 3 1-2 miles. 
Camped at Marshalltown. 

July 18—Called in at the dance. They had very good 
music and danced very well but a large number drank 
liquor and a drunken Indian made a great deal of sport. 
Dancing, he jumped into the center of a set ‘‘hoed it 
down beautiful.’’ Mended tents all day. 

July 19—Last night the Indian came down and took 
two blankets from the boys. They went down to Indian- 
town and got them. Went fishing and mended tents 
today. 


Peree July 21—We found a very fine spring with a milk- 
house near built. So that the milk could set in the water. 
Camped on the prairie near a house. 

July 22—Ran five miles and rode back to camp. 

July 23—Walked out to work about five miles. 
Camped by the only water we could find. | 
: July 24—Went out about five miles and walked back. 
Felt the want of water very much. Have for several 
days past suffered a great deal as there was none to be 
had near the line. | 

July 25—Met the Major. All of us very glad to see 
his joyful countenance. Were in expectation of having 
things to eat and to make us comfortable. He brought 
another team of horses with him so we will have one to 
carry us to and from work. Camped in Nevada, the 
county seat of Story county. It is situated on West In- 
dian creek which is near on the south. It’s four miles to 
the timber and about seven west and on the north none 
can be seen. 

July 26—Ran up even with the town today and yes- 
terday. We have been running over a very level country 
except in crossing the East Indian creek. There are a 
great many rush ponds with but little water in them: 
now but I think in wet weather it would be from one to 
three feet deep. The more elevated land contains a 
great deal of gravel. I think the land is quite good but 
does not compare with Tama and Marshalltown and that 
it must be quite unhealthy here for many years. 

July 27—Went to M. E. meeting in the courthouse. 
The sermon was on the subject of Foreign Missions. I 
would like to have heard a good sermon on some other 
subject. Wrote to Louesa and Catherine. 

July 28—Same kind of country. Saw the chief en- 
gineer, Mr. Wait. I don’t think of him of more conse- 
quence than some other. self-conceited men. I bought 
star papers. Saw a deer today and a flock of wild tur- 
keys yesterday. 

July 29—Crossed the Skunk river. It is not very 
large here. Crossed Squaw creek. Camped on it north 
the Q line. 

July 30—Ran up Squaw creek about 3 miles. Most of 
the way through the prettiest timber I have ever seen 
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— gonsisting of leer numbers % black: end white © walnut 
and maple intersecked with linn oak- locust. and hickory ie , 
and iron wood. ; st 
July 31—Came back a mile or two and took anothers 


course. Went about a mile, came to camp and took din-2 ee 


ner then took the old course again up one of the south 
branches of the Squaw fork made about a mile in the — 
right direction all through timber. 

August 1—Ran about 1-2 mile by eleven o’clock our 
course yesterday and today has been very tortuous fol- 
lowing the course of the creek in the afternoon. We ran 
4 1-2 miles and arrived within about a mile ot the summit 
between the Skunk and Des Moines river. Camped with- 
in about six miles Boonsboro Marsh. Saw two deer. 

August 2—Ran in to Boonsboro the county seat of 
Boone county. It contains about 400 or 500 inhabitants. 
We were invited to the hotel and took dinner. 

August 3—Wrote to Miss E. Wendy and Miss Fan- 
nie Follett. 

August 4—Went north of town and ran down to the 
river and along on the side of the bluff. It was the 
worst running we have had. There were quite a large 
number of slides. Saw a small amount of dead Cedar 
trees and a few live ones. Run across the river and went 
home. I had forgotten to mention that on the third day 
we went to the river to bathe and saw a grand sight. A 
meteor shot over us, leaving a long trail of smoke which 
gradually assumed the form of wreaths or puffs which 
were visible for about ten minutes. About four minutes 
after we first saw it we heard the report which was very 
loud. Some of the natives were astonished. I heard 
some of them say something was going to happen and 
one boy said he never seen such a thing in Kentucky. 

August d5—Ran 8. W. of town toward the river. | 
Saw bear tracks. Slate or shale which is most always 
found over coal and also saw coal which was not very 
good. There were men at work burning lime near at 
hand. The limestone is obtained from boulders and 
makes very dark lime. 

August 6—Ran down to and across the river. It is 
a fine stream, very clear and at this time we could ford 
it with ease. Not more than 2 1-2 or 3 feet deep, it is 
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"tf August 7—Ran about a mile and a half. I have tried 


_ to buy some kind of bed clothing, but they are such a 


grabbing, unobliging set that could only get a pair of 
Mackanack blankets worth about $5 or $6 by paying $8. 

August 8—Left Boonesboro and camped at Quincy, 
a town of two houses and one store. 

August 11—Moved to Butricks Creek about 18 miles. 
Saw a large number of cranes on a bluff at a distance. 
‘They very much resemble deer. Hudnut killed a badger 
without a stick or gun. 

August 12—Chief Engineer Wait called on us, hav- 
ing been through he tells us a very fine story that he 
has found an excellent route and saved us a great deal 
of work. 


August 21—Having lost my pencil I have not hada _ 


good opportunity to jot down passing events. In the 
meantime, our cook has turned out to be a braggart. 
Got sick and gone back. I was one of five to buy his 
guns. Gave $2.50. We have found some of Mr. Wait’s 
smooth places made rough. Found some very fine coun- 
try on Coon river, which is not a very large river here. 
The bottom is very fine. Mr. Hudnut saw three elk the 
other day. I saw the first beaver dam today I ever saw. 


August 22—Ran up Elk Creek and camped on the 
same. The creek is damned up most of the way by the 
beavers and otter. Found good water. 


August 23—Ran about five miles. 


August 24Sunday pickled a few plums and wrote 
some. 


August 25—Ran 6 miles. The camp had not arrived 
so we commenced hunting for water and Mr. Hudnut 
rode back to find wagon. He found it soon but we search- 
ed until long after dark without finding water. Mc- 
Williams and Potter were lost when Fish and Daily went 
out and found them. The ox driver is drunk and has 
let his cattle run loose. Caleb came in with the camp and 
brought orders to turn back to go to Boonesboro and run 
a line east. 
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Water, Water Everywhere 


H. Roy Mosnat ; 


When more than fifty years have past, how much 
fan mail will be sent to the famous ones to today? Not 
much, if any. But the Jumbo artesian well, Belle Plaine, 
Iowa, still pulls about a letter a month, although its day 
of fame or rather notoriety was almost fifty-two years 
ago, August, 1886. 

At its maximum, it flowed as was estimated, nearly 
a thousand gallons of water a second, which is a sizeable 
stream. How many billion gallons ran to waste then, no 
one will ever know. In fact, it poured out so much water, 
it drew down its ‘‘head’’ and the water level so much 
that the six wells previously drilled, stopped flowing. 
When Jumbo was finally controlled after more than a 
year of efforts, the other wells gradually recovered their 
flow. The field has now close to 200 such wells. Their 
settled production is approximately a billion gallons a 
year—in more than half a century, some fifty billion gal- 
lons—comparable to the national debt, or astronomical 
distances. 

Jumbo was the name of an African elephant of the 
Barnam and Bailey circus. Jumbo was very big, so the 
name came to mean anything large. Jumbo was also 
stubborn like all African elephants—so much so that 
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few of them are ever trained—the reverse of Indian ele- 
phants. But Jumbo was not bad, and he died a hero by 
pushing a baby elephant off the tracks in the way of an 
on-coming locomotive. That happened one night at St. 
Thomas, Ontario, many years ago. 

This Jumbo artesian well got on the wrong track 
all right, and was large and stubborn, but its fame was 
strictly of the lawless or criminal type. It all came about 
through intereference with nature’s laws, or not properly 
understanding them. In this instance, however, it was 
possible in time, to stop Jumbo, but not English sparrows 
and starlings in America, or rabbits in Australia. 

The drillers of the well contracted for a three-inch 
hole. They had equipment for a two-inch bore. They 
planned to let the water wash or ream out to the con- 
tracted diameter. The force of the water did that so well 
a three-foot pipe would have been too small. Had the 
well been drilled thru any hard rock, it would have been 
a different story. There would have been no Jumbo. But 
in the couple hundred feet of clay of the Kansan ice sheet 
were nothing where the original pressure of the water 
at the surface was enough to raise it to a height of more 
than 80 feet above the ground. The hole increased in 
size and with it the volume of water with such rapid sud- 
denness that the drillers hurriedly sought a dryer loca- 
tion, even leaving their drilling derrick behind them. 

That was no wonder. The well was a wonder, how- 
ever. It was even called the world’s eighth natural won- 
der. At its peak it flowed close to 1,000 gallons per sec- 
ond, or enough to cover one acre almost five feet deep 
in one minute or about 300 feet deep in one hour. An acre 
is a space 100 feet wide by 4385.6 long, or its equivalent. 
The Belle Plaine artesian area has a settled production 
—to use an oil field term—of about a billion gallons a 
year. It has been flowing from close to 200 wells at that 
rate for more than fifty years. That is enough water to 
cover 200 acres about eight feet deep in a year. 

Four years out of five some irrigation is highly pro- 
fitable for any intensive crop, but only one grower has 
made use of the artesian water at Belle Plaine, Iowa, for 
urigation. He came here about forty years ago and uses 
the water on his onions and cabbage. Some seasons he 
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the same. The small use of the water for irrigation is be- 


to air condition the picture theatre in hot weather. 

The main use of the water is for farmers’ livestock. | 
It is used for two drinking fountains on Main street, 
from the Jumbo artesian vein. 

The water bearing vein or aquifer, is in the Aftonian 
or first interglacial age, of about 900,000 years ago, when 
the plains of what is now Iowa, were inhabited by four 
species of wild horses, one a three-toed kind, now all ex- 
tinct; two species of extinct camels; mammoths; three 
species of mastodons; two species of elephants, and other 
animals now long passed away. Only two appear to have 
survived—the Canadian beaver and American black 
bear. 

Authorities claim that horses originated in north- 
western North America. They and camels and even the 
ginkgo tree, migrated over an old land bridge where 
shallow Bering Sea now flows. The glaciers were less 
severe in Asia and the animals-survived there, and also 
one species of the many of ginkgo trees that formerly 
made great forests here, although all ceased to live in 
their birth land. Horses went round the world to re- 
turn at last to their native home, being reintroduced by 
Cortez, Spanish conquestor. The history and evolution 
of the horse is better known than that of any other ani- 
mal, including man himself. 

The Jumbo well was the seventh drilled. Now there 
are nearly 200. The water-bearing vein is explained by an 
old river valley, now all filled up, first by about seventy 
feet of Nebraskan or first glacial period clay. Then the 
water-bearing vein which is the Aftonian or first inter- 
glacial age. The second glacial age or Kansan clay is 
200 to 300 feet thick. An artesian area is made possible 
by a water vein open at the upper part and closed at the 
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bottom or lower part. This confines the water. When a 
well is drilled, the water is allowed to escape or flow. 

In Iowa, glaciers were of immense value besides 
making an artesian well area possible. The formerly rug- 
ged surface was filled and leveled making the soil where 
the tall corn grows so well. Only Iowa was visited by all 
five of the great ice sheets of the latest glacial period, of 
which there were many more, almost as far back as the 
geological record extends. 


William Dana Ewart and Gore Building 
where link belt was perfected 


Belle Plaine Link-Belt 
: H. Roy Mosnat 


Sitting in church one Sunday morning at Belle 
Plaine, back in the horse-and-buggy days of the early 
seventies, a young man was listening to the preacher, 
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Hilder notes Lane, when an idea ade in wie head tha at 5 
made him a multi-millionaire. ae 
The man was William Dana Ewart and the idea was ne e 
the detachable link chain drive, now known as the link- My 
belt. 
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Young Ewart was in the agricultural implement 
business with C. W. Gore. The young partner in the 
farm implement store in Belle Plaine in those early days 
was, like many others, trying to work out the mechanical 
details of a machine to harvet wheat. 

Southeast of Belle Plaine a few miles, the Marsh 
harvester was being built by the Keller brothers, Meskel 
and Luther, and Milton Trueblood. 

With this machine, one man drove the horses that 
pulled it, and two others gathered the cut grain that the 
machine elevated to a table. To raise the cut grain, a 
wide leather belt that ran close to the grain was used. 
But when the morning dew or rain dampened the leather, 
it would stretch or shrink and cause trouble. Finally an 
idea was conceived of substituting a metal chain. But it 
was hard to repair. 

Interested in his own plans for a harvesting ma- 
chine, Mr. Ewart frequently went to the Keller place to 
observe the progress of their device. 

The chain drive resulted in the idea of a detachable 
link, on which William Dana Ewart was granted a pat- 
ent Sept. 1, 1874, for an ‘‘improvement in drive-chain.”’ 

Young Ewart lost no time in whittling detachable 
and interchangeable links from wood. Knough links were 
east at the Palmer foundry and machine shop here to 
form a chain on two cogged wheels, one of which was 
driven by a belt from the engine of the plant. 

But it was not until years later that the officials of 
the link-belt company learned through a customer that 
the link-belt would run either backward or forward. 
Then the trade-mark of the double arrow was adopted. 
Palmer Brothers foundry is now the oldest business firm 
in Belle Plaine. 

It was impossible to raise oanienls in a small town and 
the young man had large ideas as to the future of his 
detachable drive-chain. So he went to Chicago to get 
the necessary money. Hard work resulted in a fund of 
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a $20,000, a0 ae firm ens so mecca that only a 
e part of the sum was needed. The business financed it- 
self out of profits. 

Before Exwart left Belle Plaine, he married Miss 
Susie Hart. Her father ran a flour mill near where the 
gas plant is now located. 

Mrs. Ewart’s husband and daughter preceded her 
in death. When she died she left her fortune to a brother, 
Samuel Hart, Jr., who lived for many years in Los An- 
geles, California. At his death about 13 years ago he 
left $10,000 for the erection of a Hart memorial library 
building in Belle Plaine. 

Devised as a means for reliable power transmission 
on harvesting machines for grain, the detachable link 
chain drive has extended to a vast field including all 
sorts of machinery. By means of it the safety bicycles 
became possible. It is what makes the power excavator 
able to travel about under its own power, operated the 
caterpillar tractor and the tanks that helped win the 
World war. 

The Link-Belt company now has a branch not far 
from the scene of its origin, for it merged in 1939 with 
the Speeder Machinery company of Cedar Rapids. 


Amusement Places 

There have always been good places of amusement 
in Belle Plaine—One was Zeller’s Hall, above where 
Clear’s 5c to $1 store now stands, where the Masonic and 
Pythian Castle now are. 

‘«Ten-twenty-thirty’’ theatrical troupes used to come 
and stay a week. 

Often they stayed at the home of a Mrs. Foote, on 
Tenth street, between Seventh and Hight avenues. 

My aunt, Mrs. Kostonlatsky lived just across the 
alley and we used to know a lot about the making of 
new costumes and so on, and these show folks were real 
people, almost all of them. 

Then there was Phoenix Hall west of where the Cozy 
Korner now stands, also on the second floor. Unlike its 
namesake, it failed to arise from its ashes. It had the 
disadvantage of backing up against the railway tracks, 
and those trains could make lots of noise just in the most 
pathetic place in the play. 
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The Scotch Grove Settlemer ta oe 
By B. L. Wick’ So ok ts 
bz The Scotch Grove settlement which is located partly _ 
in Benton county and partly in Linn county became the 
first Scotch settlement in Benton county, settled by Ro- 
bert and Jane Ure and a family of grown children who _ 
came here in the spring and summer of 1841. The child- 
ren were John, Margaret, James, William, Jane, Robert, 
Walter and David. They had emigrated from Sterling- | 
shire, Scotland in 1838, spent some time near Spring- 
field, Ohio, and were looking for cheap land and hence 
they located in the southeastern part of the grove in Linn 
county. Here a brick house was built which was an out- 
standing site in that part of the country, the brick being 
made without the assistance of any expert and the lime 
hauled from Muscatine. They also started the First 
United Presbyterian church to which most of them be- 
longed. 

Later, a great many others came, some from Canada, 
others directly from Scotland, that for many years this 
settlement known as the Scotch settlement, was outstand- 
ing in many ways. They owned nearly all of the timber 
and sold or leased certain tracts to the adjoining farmers 
so they could get wood, posts and rails for their farms. 
Those others who came and settled in the neighborhood 
being Mac Dowell, Me Kinnons, Mitchells, Me Farlanes, 
Me Clarens, Buchans, Andersons, Cleghorns, Brownlees, 
Mac Gregors, and many others. Joseph and Margaret 
Humphrey, Parks and many others came later. 

There was a meeting in 1856 from the Cedar Rapids 
church records, later a meeting in the United Presbyter- 
ian church of Kingston in 1858 when it was decided to 
organize a church at Scotch Grove which was approved 
and the building built. 

About this time, John Beatty also settled here and 
brought Rev. Hugh Sturgeon who was a minister and a 
great many other ministers were called who stayed from 
time to time. This church was later given up and their 
descendants attended church either at Atkins or Cedar 
Rapids. Those charter members who signed this lived 

in Benton and Linn counties, being Sam Hall and wife, 
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Ed Steffenson 


Ed Steffenson is driving his 7-horsepower Reo ahead of bis 
steam threshing outfit. The scene is near Norway about 1903. 
Art Steffenson is cn the engine. 


Joseph Humphrey and wife, Alex Johnson and wife, 
James Mitchell and wife, John Mitchell and wife, Wil- 
liam McKinnon and wife, James Ure and wife and Mar- 
garet Ure. Alex Johnson being a worthy member, lived 
and died at Cue’s Grove adjoining the town of Norway. 
He was one of the first ruling elders of the congregation 
and his children also were very much attached to the or- 
ganization. Joseph Humphrey, while a native of New 
York state was of Scotch descent and had married one 
Margaret Gill. They came and settled in and about Nor- 
way in 1855. Sam Hall and wife were natives of Pen- 
nsylvania but of Scotch descent. William McKinnon 
was a native of Scotland, came to America at an early 
age and settled in the Scotch Grove community in 1852, 


lived for awhile in the town of Norway, moved west and 


died some years ago. John Mac Gregor was born in 
Scotland and came to America in 1852 and five years 
later settled near Scotch Grove. Andrew Conley was a 
native of England but intermarried with the Scotch and 
lived among them and was a strong member of the com- 
munity passing away in Florence township a few years 
ago. 
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Osman Tuttle 


The young folks retained their love for the old coun- 
try and always kept up for many years their celebrations 
at Norway or sometimes in the homes of the old settlers 
such as the Primrose home where there were a good 
many young people. They used to dance the Highland 
Fling, play the bagpipe and held their celebrations quite 
frequently. They also organized in the Conely school 
debating societies and had entertainments for many 
years which were opened to the public and well attended 
by both old and young. 

Norway was settled when the railroad came through 
in about 1863 and 1864. Osman Tuttle owned a good 
deal of land in the neighborhood and he offered to give 
the railroad company seven acres of land provided they 
would name the town Norway. There was much objec- 
tion to this by the Yankees and thus this town had two 
names for many years. Norway Station and Florence 
Post Office, but as this land was deeded on its grounds 
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of course the railroad company weakened and finally in 
the seventies at least before Tuttle’s death, the name be- 
came Norway. North of Norway lived Bill Ely and Lou 
Cue. They were the first settlers as squatters and claim- 
ed most of the grove. When the settlers came, old man 
Cue said that they were too crowded, sold out and went 
west. One of the sons entered the Civil war and was 
killed. In Cue’s Grove many Fourth of July celebrations 
were had and also in the south part of it was laid out 
three cemeteries to wit: Catholic, town cemetery, and the 
Norwegian cemetery. In these God’s acres, a great many 
of the old settlers are buried. Some of the early settlers 
in Norway being Harkness, Harper, Jackson, Jensen, 
Behle, William Pirie, the leading blacksmith, Anderson, 
Ole G. Berg, the leading wagon maker, Schloeman, W. F. 
Atkinson, Merchant and later the cashier of the Benton 
County Savings Bank, Mike Broderick, the leading sa- 
loon keeper, E. G. Brown and Jesse Brown, farmers and 
T. G. Brown, leading merchant for many years. G. Bus- 
man, farmer and preacher in the New Jerusalem church 
and well known in the neighborhood, C. P. Christenson, 
the leading dealer in grain and stock besides being a 
farmer. N. B. Churchill was a merchant who for many 
years did a big business. Jerome Corbin was one of the 
early farmers of the vicinity and well known. Chris E]- 
lerston was for many years the leading miller. G. W. 
Hibben and his son ran for many years a furniture store 
and the only undertaker in the town. John A. Houghton 
was a native of Pennsylvania and came to Benton county 
in 1857, his wife being Mary Bower who was a native of 
England. He was a successful farmer. H. C. Johnson 
ran for a number of years a cheese factory which was 
given up. John Me Farlane and David Park were en- 
gaged in selling farm machinery for many years and 
Peter McKinnon was a school teacher, assessor and a 
well known character having located in Benton county 
in 1852. James McQuinn came from Nova Scotia and was 
a prominent character in and about Norway for many 
years. His son, Byron McQuinn served as postmaster and 
also a member of legislature. A. W. Riley was a native 
of Virginia and located in Benton county in the early 
seventies. He had been in the war of 1812. Ove and Jake 


_ Rosdail had come from La Salle oe Tilinois anes i : 
ed southeast of the town. Dr. J. A. Smith was a native — s 
of Pennsylvania located in Norway in the early seventies - 
and was a successful doctor for many years. Martin and 
Abe Spurbeck were engaged in contracting and also in ~ 
buying stock and were well known for many years. 8S. O. 
Stuckslager was a native of Maryland and located in 
Norway where he practiced with success for many years. 
G. F. Tucker was another farmer, well known and there 
were a number of Tows, Strands, Olsons, Petersons, all 
of whom had come from Norway. The first Norwegians 
to settle in the southeastern part of the county being Jo- 
nas Norland and his family, Ellingson, Osmond Tuttle 
all came and located in Benton county in the early fifties 
and a large Norwegian settlement has been maintained. 

The Lutheran church has been kept up to the pre- 
sent time located two miles north of Norway as well as 
one in town. 


Reminiscences 


—_—____. 


By M. Etta Coxe 


In the fall of 1877, Dr. J. R. Coxe selected Watkins 
as our home. This selection of residence was made be- 
cause his parents desired him to do so as they were liv- 
ing on a farm nearby and were growing old and not well. 
We never regretted that selection—more than ten years 
of happy, married life were spent with the good people 
of Watkins, people that have now gone to their reward, 
and I am left—probably one of very few who are—as I 
was one of the young set. 

At that time Watkins seemed to me to represent a 
Happy Thought, planted in the heart of the wealthiest 
farming center of Benton county. Farms that begin to 
spread out from Watkins’s very back door, completely 
encircling the entire village—farms whose beauty was 
still unmarred by human interference. The timber in 
the distance, the sparkling water of Prairie creek, all 
added to the natural scenic grandeur of that section. 
Three of our beloved sons were born in Watkins, one of 
whom passed on in 1919. Memory responds to the men- 
tal visions and brings before one faces that have van- 
ished, and voices that have long been silent. 
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I still recall Squire Turner, an elderly gentleman 
who was noted for his aristocratic mannerisms and re- 
serve. I recall his habit of wearing his hat while eating. 
His wife, a sweet-faced, perfect old lady, in speaking of 
this unusual trait said, ‘‘It is just one of Pap’s peculiar- 
ities.’ | 
At that early date, Watkins had a hall, three bus- 
iness places, run by Gus Abraham, Danskin and Sutter, 
and Tom Wolf. Wallie Whearle was the depot agent, 
George Dankin ran the elevator and there was one 
blacksmith, These men were the businessmen of the vil- 
lage. 

A one-room schoolhouse and one chureh—Presbyter- 
ian and an out-of-town minister conducted the meetings. 
Sue Fowler conducted the choir and I played the organ. 

One of the Doctor’s boyhood friends was a Tama 
Indian, about the Doctor’s age. The two had been friends 
many years. Every spring and fall, several Indian fam- 
ilies would come to the farm and camp for several weeks 
in the pasture, near the creek and large pond, to hunt 
and fish. The wild ducks and geese that they bagged 
were few. Doc. weighted 215, and was 6 ft. 3 in. tall. 
The Indian boy was not as tall, but just as heavy. They 
were both crack-shots, they boxed, wrestled, pulled 
square holds, ran races—but never was one able to de- 
feat the other. I saw them pulling square holds one time 
—it looked like the veins in their necks would burst. 
Tinally, off came one of Doc’s shoe heels. That ended the 
strife. The Indian said to me, ‘‘John heap strong man, 
ugh.’’ His squaw, a pretty young woman, and his 6- 
month-old son, were with him when they ate dinner with 
us. | was more than surprised at their table ettiquette— 
it had but few faults. Probably they had read of the 
same. 

An evening or two later, we visited their camp. 
On Dad Coxe’s farm. The Doctor was invited to eat sup- 
per with the braves—which he did—I was not invited. 
The men sat on the ground, circling an array of tinwear 
containing palative looking food. During this time any 
attention was centered on a 20 gallon iron kettle, filled 
with boiling water, and containing many muskrats— 
their entire body skinned and emerged in the water, but 
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the heads and feet were not dressed and were all hang- 
ing over the rim of the kettle. Why the heads were left 
on, I did not learn. I can still see the wide open eyes of 
those little furry heads. 

In closing, I wish to say to those of the younger gen- 
eration who may still recall us, that we have not for- 
gotten the friends who made our stay in Watkins so con- 
tented and assured us they appreciated the unfailing care 
the Doctor gave when called to attend them professional- 
ly and to tell them the Doctor’s hobby became the care of 
diseases of women and children and obstetrics. A short 
time before his death he added one more to our birth 
list which placed our number to 2001. He was active in 
practice over 62 years. I was office and visiting assist- 
ant for more than 40 years. I am now 87 years of age. 
The Doctor died in 1939, age 82. 


C. W. McMillan 


C. W. McMillan, known far and wide as Charlie Me- 
Millan and a great harness horse trainer, is the oldest ac- 
tive race driver in America. He was born north of Vin- 
ton on the farm known as the Bige Simmons place in 
1858. His father and mother settled there in 1857, and 
he states that he was horsey from birth because his mo- 
ther loved horses and drove a covered wagon drawn by 
a good pair from Madison, Indiana to Vinton the sum- 
mer before he was born. 

At 83 years of age, Mr. McMillan is still active as a 

- race driver and is still driving Charlie Mokin and Dan H. 
He trained horses in and around Vinton for many years 
for himself as well as for other owners. He and his son 
John had 22 horses in training at the Vinton fair grounds 
in 1916 just before John went to war. 

The first horse raced by Mr. McMillan was a big 
farm-raised trotter that worked on the farm the year 
around and was driven by the family as well. As she 
was a big, leggy mare, she was aptly named Cherry 
Picker. She was sired by Vox Populi and could trot to a 
buggy at a three minute clip. Charlie raced her at the old 
Vinton fair, in the classes for farm horses, and was never 
beaten. One year, she had a colt which was taken along, 
but left in the stall while old Cherry Picker went out and 
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C. W. McMillan Driving Charlie Mokin, 2:05 


won her race. She was banned after that from farm 
classes. 

He raced several great trotters in his lifetime, in- 
cluding May Alcott, Salina C, Miss Adrian, Queen Marie, 
and Aunt Jerusha. His first fast trotter was May Al- 
cott, which he drove with another horse to a spring wa- 
gon, hauling his equipment from one race meet to the 
next. He had her with a trainer for three years and 
could not make expenses. He tried to sell her for $200, 
but could find no buyers. So he tried training her him- 
self. She liked to work for him and he started her eight 
times the first year to win seven starts. Her startling 
reversal of form caught the bettors out of line. At her 
first start at Waverly, she broke the pool-seller, and he 
left town afoot. After winning all her races on the Cedar 
Valley circuit, he sold her for $1500. 

This established him ag a successful trainer. 

Queen Marie was one of his most consistent winners, 
out of the money only once in her thirty starts. Salina C. 
was another great trotter, starting as a two-year-old, 
winning the two-year-old trot at Des Moines. She was 
entered the next year in four $500 stake races for three- 


year-olds and won all four in straight heats. She later 
won the $1,000 stake race at Des Moines and Sioux City. 

Miss Adrian 2.09 by Adrian Wilkes and out of his 
first old trotter May Alcott was one of his best race 
mares. She was raced widely and her best year she was 
entered in 8 stake races in fast competition and won all 
of them. She won at the state fairs at Sedalia, Missouri; 
Wilwaukee, Wisconsin; Indianapolis, Indiana; Hamlin, 
Minnesota and others. 

The fastest trotting mare he drove was Aunt Jerus- 
ha 2:08 1-2 and won many races, including four $1,000 
stake races. This encouraged Mr. McMillan to hit faster 
company. He entered her at Galesburg, where he was 
laughed at as an Iowa farmer out of his class, but he 
enjoyed the last laugh as he and Aunt Jerusha went out 
and won in three straight heats. He was offered $3,500 
for her after this race, but had entered her in stake races 
totaling $35,000 and refused the offer. She went lame 
the next week and never won a race afterwards. 

He raced Mamie C, the dam of Jimmy Mokin, for 
five seasons, and in her best year she won ten straight 
races. 

He specialized in training outlaws fon many years 
and never had one that he failed to break and race. He 
took Brownie Patchen to train after she had to be un- 
hitched to get off the track at lowa City. He had her 
going cheerfully and winning races the next season. 
Charlie Friend was another bad one—an outlaw stallion 
that was declared unmanageable. He was taken along 
slowly, his confidence gained and raced successfully to 
a mark of 2.18 1-4. His latest bad one is Dan H., who is 
now in his stable and who put him in the hospital the 
first time he drove him. He is now as gentle as a kitten 
and works perfectly, except that he does not want to 
score from behind. 

Racing accidents are not unusual, and Mr. McMillan 
has had his share. He was racing a pacer called Dr. 
Dowie at Springfield, llinois and was in second place 
when his horse dropped dead in his tracks. Another pac- 
er hamed Chorrister D was racing in second place at Des 
Moines and when he was pulled out to make his bid in 
the stretch, he tangled with another horse, went down 


and Charlie wakened in the hospital. The horse was 
ruined and never raced again. 

Mr. McMillan is hale and hearty at 83 years of age, 
has a training stable at Waverly, lowa, and is enjoying 
hfe among his old cronies and his horses. He is racing 
Charlie Mokin, a fast game pacer owned by Homer Nar- 
ber and Dan H. owned by Dan Herring. Charlie Mokin 
broke three track records in three heats in one afternoon 
at Cedar Rapids in 1939. 

Karly Benton county trotting horsemen recalled by 
Mr. McMillan were H. B. Kelly, Bankers Willis Williams 
and S. H. Watson; Frank Forsythe, Mr. Mitchell, John 
Ryder, Tommy Black, Jim Ferguson, Mr. Patton, Roy 
and Will Cameron, Charles Burris, Irving Narber, Oscar. 
Casey, ‘‘Tin Pan Rosie’’ Rosensteen, Buchanan Brothers, 
Jesse Travers, Charles Barrows, Mat Maloney and Gus 
Kamm. 


Kimm Brothers Ball Team 


Sons of Gus Kimm, these lads were quite a ball team in the 
early part of the twentieth century. They lived near Blairstown 
and played ball after their farm chores were done, and good ball. 
They are left to right, top row: Martin, John, Charles, Henry, Ar- 
chie. Lower row, Gus, Matt, Bert, Art. 
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Blairstown Old Soldiers Monument 


Blairstown 

This picturesque village was founded in November, 
1861 upon completion of the Chicago and Northwestern 
railroad. Its name was derived from John I. Blair, in 
whose name the property stood at the time it was sur- 
veyed. A portion of the town was plotted by Isaiah 
Morris and Eli Hill and they donated lots to settlers 
seeking a location. Mr. Morris later operated the Howard 
house which was the first hotel in the town. 

G. R. Dickinson was the first merchant and Philip 
Buch erected the first house. The second business build- 
ing was erected by H. M. Hawford and the first grain 
dealers were W. T.. Watrous and J. J. Snouffer. L. E. 
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George Herring became one of the business leaders when 
he arrived from Ohio in 1863. He was a minister who 
prospered as a real estate dealer as a sideline. He was ~ 
so diligent, generous and farsighted that his business — 
prospered and his Evangelical church flourished. ee 

Blairstown was incorporated in September, 1868 
when J. Houch was elected mayor, W. H. Eldred, record- — 
er; John Book, treasurer; A. J. Tangeman, Philip Hoe- 
bel, J. Bryan, D. W. Moore and John Book, trustees. 

The population was estimated at about 1,000. The 
business was handled by six general stores, two grocer- 
ies, two hotels, five blacksmith shops, one implement 
store, two lumber yards, three harness shops, two tailors, 
two shoe stores, two hardware stores, one flour mill, two 
drug stores, one jeweler, two millinerys, one photogra- 
pher, two barbers, four doctors, one butcher shop, two 
attorneys, one cooperage and one livery stable. 

The Evangelical church members sponsored a new 

academy in 1868 to provide better educational advant- 
ages for their community. It was called Blairstown Aca- 
demy and its first board of trustees were Rev. W. J. 
Hahn (principal), Rev. George Herring, Urich Hech, 
Henry Miller, James’ Brain and G. B. Crandall. They, with 
Caleb Carter, Isaiah Morris, Henry Bell, and Amos Dion 
were liberal contributors. It was a two story structure 
79) by 90 and was dedicated on October 1, 1868. The at- 
tendance was good and scholastic standards were high, 
but the debt was too heavy. The sheriff was forced to 
sell it in 1870 to W. S. Shore. It was purchased in 1872 
by the Reformed Presbyterian church, who spent $3,000 
in improvements. But it was found unprofitable again. 
In 1876 it was purchased by Professor John McCarthy 
of Vinton who operated it successfully for many years 
with a remarkably high standard of scholastic instruc- 
tion and reputation for proper moral supervision. ‘The 
academy suspended operation in 1894. 

Blairstown always maintained a high standard for 
education and its schools boasted brilliant instructors. 

A new school building was erected in 1904 at a cost 
of $15,000. J. H. Ransom was president of the school 
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ant was secretary, A. F’. Allen, treasurer, and M. A. Tecan 2 


tors. 


Allen and Amidon in 1869 and was one of the pioneer © 
banks which flourished for many years and was a potent 
factor in the development of the community. 

The Central Slope Old Settler Association was or- 
ganized in 1869 to champion the interests of the south 
half of the county with A. G. Hanna, president and A. 
Dean, secretary. 

Here the Hickory Grove Debating Society was or- 
ganized in the winter of 1858. Two of the questions dis- 
cussed were: ‘‘Resolved that slavery is constitutional’’ 
and ‘‘Resolved that timber stealing is morally right.’’ 
Speaking in the affirmative on the question, a _ well 
known citizen said he had no confidence in a man who 
would not steal timber; he had improved two farms and 
stolen every stick of timber he had used. When asked 
if he could prove it, he answered that he could—‘‘by 
every man in the house.”’ 

At this time the growing of fruit became quite an 
industry and many car loads of strawberries and rasp- 
berries were shipped from the railroad station. For 
many years prior to the advent of the Milwaukee rail- 
road to the north, Blairstown’ was a large shipping cen- 
ter for stock and the pioneers of Benton county found 
their only markets for livestock at Blairstown and Shells- 
burg. 

Some of the outstanding citizens who contributed 
to the early development of the town, in addition to those 
mentioned elsewhere were: P. H. Lynch, Bik Paul An: 
Pingrey, M. A. Goodell, R. M. Moore, Thomas Combs, is. 
J. Wilson, David F. Newton, Leonard Kimm, James 
Brians. T. Snouffer, W. C. Yeisley, Dratoagts Watson, 
Jacob Hunt, John T. Brewster, John Van Metre, S. P. 
Silliman, Henry Hartung, J. D. Kings bast Bassett, 1 b. 
K. Worster, W. H. Ehred, A. F. Allen, Thomas Barnes, 
John R. Shreeves, John Book, Philip Hoebel, DreAsed: 
Bryant, Chas. I. Vail, Take Wise, Prof. John "MeCarthy, 
P. J. Wood, Dr. 8. S. Spicer, W. HL. Wood, G. R. Pierce, 


M. E. Davis, M. F. Bruch and G. M. Goss Jr., the diree- 
The first bank in Blairstown was established by Mr. 


G ‘Robert 1 erie. Dr. S. H. Watson, Geo. W. Goss, N. BR. 
a a . 


The Blairstown Grain Company was incorporated 
March 25, 1914, with A. J. Wilson, president; Henry Siek, 
vice president; Henry Frantzman, secretary-treasurer. 
The directors elected at the first meeting were A. J. Wil- 
son, Henry Siek, O. L. Radeke, M. F. Bruch, Henry 
Grunewald, Fred Ferman, Henry Frantzman. They pur- 
chased the two elevators from W. C. Yeisley. The west 
elevator burned and the old east elevator was torn down 
and replaced with the present structure. This company 
is one of the most important and the oldest business 
firms in the town. The present officers are Fred Tiede- 
man, president; M. F’. Bruch, vice president; W. A. Thor- 
man, secretary-treasurer. The other directors are Her- 
bert Rieke, Himil Furler, Eldo Kbert and Frank Hartz. 


Dr. S. H. Watscn’s Pope Tribune 


One of the first cars in Blairstown is shown here with Carrie 
Tangeman Ottsen, Russell Shreeves, Mrs, J. R. Shreeves, Nurse, Vera 
Lytelle, Mrs. Russell Shreeves, Mrs. S. H. Watson at the Harvest 
Home Picnic at Blairstown. 
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The Old Guard—Shellsburg 


Standing: Zachariah Blackburn, Tom Gray, I. P. Noe. Seated: 
Bill Kreader, Alec Runyon, Mr. Straight, Billy White. 


Home Again 


Mrs. Geeil Fry 
This article was prepared by Mrs. Cecil R. Fry 
as one in.a series of programs given by the mem- 
bers of the P. E. O. sisterhood, following the gen- 
eral theme of imaginary vacation trips by air- 
plane. This was the final number of the series. 

We have had an enjoyable and entertaining trip. 
Familiar landmarks now show as we follow the winding 
Cedar river west toward Vinton and home. Directly 
beneath lies the location of a ghost town, Benton City, 
not so long ago a lively frontier settlement, in then, 
young lowa. Nothing now remains except a heap of 
weathered bricks, to mark the location of this town 
which at one time numbered four hundred inhabitants. 
The bricks mentioned are from the hotel, center of social 
activity of the community. 

Let your mind wander back to the early fifties. Im- 
agine yourself on the south bank of the Cedar river seven 
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in every direction. 

This town is Benton City with a population of over 
four hundred inhabitants. It was surveyed by Joseph 
Owens in 1854. Today it is only a memory. This town 
could be reached by stage coach or steam boat. Accord- 
ing to a landing schedule prepared by the pilot of the 
steamboat ‘‘Blackhawk’’ it was forty-two miles from 
Cedar Rapids to Benton City. Marsh’s Woodyard was 
two miles further west. It was six miles beyond that to 
Vinton. This boat was one hundred feet long with a nine- 
teen foot beam and a two and a half foot hold. The en- 
gine was sixty horse power with three foot stroke and 
nine inch cylinders. The boiler was twelve feet long, 
containing twenty-four flues. The wheel twelve feet in 
diameter. The boat could easily carry sixty tons of 
freight. 

There were sixteen blocks in the plat of the town 
which was filed June 16, 1856. It covered twenty acres. 
The north and south streets were called Washington, 
Main, Benton, State and Short. The east and west 
streets were Commercial, National, Jackson and Jeffer- 
son. 


In 1854 John Graham owned and operated the flour 
mill and saw mill which he built there. The daily output 
of the saw mill was five thousand feet of lumber. It was 
a common sight to see thirty or forty teams waiting with 
grain to be ground. In 1855 Benton City was a more im- 
portant town than Vinton. The post office was estab- 
lished December 15, 1854 and William Stansberry the 
general merchant was post master. This office was 
maintained from 1854 to 1859. In August, 1855, Mr. 
Stansberry advertised at Benton City ‘‘the largest and 
best selected stock of goods ever offered for sale in Ben- 
ton county.’’ Lawson Daniels and company were in the 
general merchandising business also. 

Mrs. Chauncy Quackenbush and her sister, Miley 
Stoddard sold hand-made hats for men and boys at 
twenty-five cents each. Some were made from a palm 
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leaf; others were braided: harley dite abe in a tale 
forms. is 

Dr. J. B. Fisk and Dr. 8. E. Warner ministered to ae age 
sick folks in that vicinity. In many instances home ~ 
remedies failed before the doctor could reach his patient, 
for it often meant a ride of miles before the doctor could - 
be summoned. 

Stealing was one of the common crimes. Disputes 
of ownership were usually settled with fists. Possession — 
did not always mean nine points of the law. The strong 
man won. There were few fences and hogs, cattle and 
horses roamed at will. Money was plentiful and nothing 
but gold was in circulation. 

The three story brick tavern built by Thomas Say 
and leased by Graham and Root, owners of the mills, 
was conducted in an auspicious manner. The dedicatory 
ball was a brilliant affair. The ball room was large 
enough to accomodate fifty couples. The cotillion, waltz, 
schottische, and polka were danced to merry tunes play- 
ed by Barney Tenyck, the fiddler. 

It was about this time that the first or lower floor 
of the courthouse at Vinton was finished and the upper 
story so far completed that on Christmas Eve, 1856, it 
was occupied for a grand ball and supper, given by the 
citizens of Vinton and vieinity. ‘‘On this occasion, the 
bill of fare included oyster soup, ornamented cold dishes, 
boiled dishes, hot relishes, cold side dishes, hot side dish- 
es, small dishes, cold relishes, buffalo and elk meat, wild 
turkey, prairie chicken, quail, pastry, confectionery, and 
desserts.’? The courthouse was used as the dancing hall 
and numerous dancers attended from Cedar Rapids, Wa- 
terloo and Benton City. 

The Benton City Masonic Lodge No. 81 A. F. & A. M. 
was organized Oct. 31, 1855. A brick school house was 
erected. T'wo of the best known teachers were Bertha 
Freeman and Nancy Pierce. The town’s future seemed 
alluring, but alas a railroad that was surveyed through 
the town was never built. The Burlington, Cedar Rap- 
ids and Minnesota laid their tracks miles away. The 
glory of the town gradually faded. 
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mca Current Prices of 1855 | 
Beef, 4ce-5e¢ per 1b.; butter, 20c per lb.; white beans, 
$1.00 per bu.; chickens, 20c per pr.; corn, 25¢ per bu.; 
corn meal, 45¢ per bu.; eggs 12 1-2e doz.; flour, $7.00 per — 
bbl.; ham, 6c per lb.; lard, 8¢ per lb.; oats, 25¢ per bu.; 
potatoes, 50¢ per bu.; pork, $3.50 per hundred; shoulder, 
4c per lb.; wheat, 75c¢ per bu.; wood, $2.00 per cord. 

Benton county, named for Thomas Benton, U.S. sen- 
ator from Missouri, was established in its present boun- 
daries on 1843. Some of the earliest settlers in the coun- 
ty located in or near Benton City. Among these was | 
Beal Dorsey, a Kentucky stock raiser, possessor of a 
$100.00 team, two cows, five hogs, one plow, one dray 
and unlimited courage. He arrived in 1845, Twenty-five 
years later he owned three hundred and fifty acres of 
land valued at $10,000.00 which gave him a rating as a 
wealthy man. 

Daniel Elson was another early settler who acquired 
land. He came from Ohio in 1852. The pioneer who had 
vision could forsee a leap in land values from the govern- 
ment price of $1.25 per acre. He realized development 
of transportation meant extension of markets, so he 
bought land. The coming of the railroad was the death 
knell for river navigation and inland towns, so the years 
pf prosperity for Benton City were short-lived. 

Take a trip by auto, to this same spot today. You 
will find only a few traces of the ‘lost Gltye Lhe 
twenty acres which composed the town is farm land. All 
the orignial buildings have disappeared. The hotel site 
is marked by a small heap of debris. Years ago the 
bricks from this building were moved to the Harold Skea 
farm nearby and are still in use for his residence.”? 

Main street is a narrow road, bordered by blue stem- 
med native grass, sumac and wild plum trees. Clumps 
of box-elder trees grow on the site of the postoffice and 
the blacksmith shop. A white railing that protected the 
graveyard no longer serves its purpose and cattle roam 
over the fallen tombstones. Just one lone marker remains 
upright. 

The steam mill is only a depression in the ground, 
but the well is still there. There is no evidence of the 
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~ school which was on a knoll where the Redskins used to 


camp. The only house to be found in the former platted © ee 
area of Benton City is occupied by a family by the name ~ 


of Ford. Several wagon loads of iron and Indian relics | 
67) 


have been plowed up on this property. 


The Jack Doyle family lives on the George Fry farm — 


at the edge of the abandoned city. The house is of sim- 
ilar architecture and on the same spot the one occupied 
by the Quackenbush family. During the time that J. E. 
Rouse lived on this property he uncovered a hand made 
eradle used in harvesting. It is thought to be 85 years 
old. 

The following is quoted from an article written by 
Mrs. Loren Hite of Vinton and published in a newspaper 
a few years ago: ‘‘A few miles away is James Brumwell 
who came to Benton City when about 18 months old. His 
parents purchased the mill on the river later using the 
basement for a stable. It was Mr. Brumwell’s father 
and brother who rafted the Silas Bowe Mill, down the 
Cedar river to West Kingston (now west Cedar Rapids) 
where it burned shortly afterwards. Sam Ache was the 
carpenter who remodeled the mill after it was moved. 

Mr. Brumwell attended school in Benton City, and 
Jennie Sanders, who became Mrs. Phillip Roll of Shells- 
burgh, was also a pupil. .Both recalled the geography 
lessons which were taught in rhyme. Mrs. Roll ean 
still sing the following verse: 

Our home it is in Iowa 
Westward, toward the setting sun, 
Just between two mighty rivers 
Where the flowing waters run. 

It has towns, it has cities 

It has many noble streams, 

It has one hundred counties 

And we’ll join to sing their names. 

Mr. Brumwell has the original dictionary used in 
the school. 

The most enduring of this town’s enterprises proved 
to be the Masonic Lodge, which was transferred to 
Shellsburg. It has a membership of 150 and retains its 
name, Benton City No. 81. 
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«In Frederick J. Rozell’s book ‘‘ Down the Cedar’’ can 
be found interesting historical facts of this town that 
exists only in name. It is an ideal spot to muse on the 
passing of the early pioneer. Relics, such as soldiers’ 
buttons, door locks, sections of log chains and fish clea- 
vers, can still be found.’’ 


The White Cap Scrape 


Jo Eo lraer 

People are prone to be impatient with the law de- 
lays and some times take matters into their own hands. 
In the early days there were bands of ‘‘ Regulators’’ who 
disciplined people that were guilty of offenses or may 
be only unpopular. About fifty years ago these bands 
were commonly known as ‘‘White Caps’’ from their 
custom of disguising themselves in white, like the Klan. 

This scrape happened in May, 1889, in Big Grove 
township. JI reported the testimony for Old Squire 
Kirkpatrick and I have a very good knowledge of what 
came out in the testimony. There was a lot that never 
came out. I am very much satisfied as to that. I have 
tried in recent years to get some of the residents of Big 
Grove at that time to talk about it but they shut up like 
clams and I could not get.a word out of them. I do not 


think that they were actively engaged in it but they | 


lived in the neighborhood and probably knew a lot that 
they never told. 

J. W. Hughey owned a farm about two miles north 
of Van Horne. He had grown too old to work the farm 
but continued to live there. A family named Bean lived 
on the Ed Clark farm about three miles away. Bean 
had two grown sons, unmarried, who lived at home. They 
were not liked in the neighborhood. One of these sons 
rented Hughey’s land with the understanding that he 
might put his team in the barn. 

About this time Hughey’s son came home and want- 
ed to work the farm. The old folks tried to get Bean to 
release them but he would not do it. Hughey was a mild 
mannered man but his wife was of a different type. I 
think that she ‘‘wore the breeches’? as the saying is. 
She ordered Bean to stay out of the buildings but he 
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barn to feed and she came out and ordered him out. H 


did not go and she took a pitch fork to him. He resisted _ 


He was arrested and bound over to the grand jury. 


Fourth of July Celebration 


The City Patrol Wagon is shown in a parade at Van Horne. 
Arnold Fette is shown on the driver’s seat, Henry Possehl in the 
foreground in short pants, Peter Paulson in shirt sleeves behind 
the wagon, John Strellner and his sons at the curb. 


The neighbors thought that the law was too slow 
and some of the hot heads determined to discipline him, 
Just what they intended to do never really came out. It 
is said that they merely meant to warn him to leave the 
country. I think that an old man that they called ‘‘Sane- 
tified’? Davis was the real leader, although Jim Catlin 
and some others were in it up to their necks. They asked 
Sylvester Potter to go along but he was an old man and 
peaceful and would not go. It is thought that he ‘‘grape- 
vined’’ word to the Beans to expect something, but he 
never would admit that he did. 

The Beans prepared for trouble. The boys took 
some iron rods off a corn plow, rods about three feet long 
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and as she was a gritty and determined woman he gave | 
her a pretty good beating before he got her subdued. — 
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oe a over your head. The old man Bean lay down on the par- 
lor floor with a pitchfork in his hand: The stairway was 
' enclosed but an outside door opened at its foot, with a 


door into adjoining rooms at each side. The boys were 
upstairs. About midnight a band of masked men came 
and burst in the door. The number was variously esti- 
mated, anywhere from a few to a large number. They 
evidently knew where to look for the boys for they surg- 
ed right up the stairs. The boys laid around them with 
their rods while the old man closed up the rear with his 
pitchfork. In no time at all there was an old fashioned 
‘*‘hell of a time’’ in progress. They did not get very 
far and some one pulled a revolver and fired, hitting 
Kilwood Taber in the arm. Bean claimed that he jabbed 
a man in the back of the neck with his pitchfork but no 
man could be found with a wound in his neck and as the 
fork was three tined with the middle tine broken out it 
is evident that he merely straddled his neck. 

The crowd was beaten back before they could do 
much to the Beans, in fact, I do not remember that they 
showed any marks of the conflict. Taber had to come 
to town to get his arm dressed and the sheriff grabbed 
him at once. There was no limit to the rumors that were 
spread about. May be twelve or fifteen men were ar- 
rested but they immediately employed counsel who gave 
Powimanviccwe  OUUG VOUT ose. eal... mouths and 
keep them shut.’’ This advice was followed. The neigh- 
bors would not give out any information for the feeling 
against the Beans was strong. T. F. Wyman, a neigh- 
boring farmer, went bail for the lot at $2,500 a head. He 
signed bonds enough to break him several times over if 
he had had to pay them, but he was not disturbed. 

There were wild rumors as to the number of men 
involved and as to who they were. At that time Van 
Horne was a division point on the Milwaukee road and 
many men lived there or laid over there. It is said that 
some of these went out and that one or two were never 
heard of afterward. There was a rumor that the ‘‘ White 
Caps’’ were caring for a wounded man in an abandoned 
farm house and the sheriff went out and searched it at 
midnight. 
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A preliminary hearing was held before Squire Kirk: et ii 
patrick, of water melon fame. He held them to the grand | 
jury. John Christie was county attorney and he hired 
J. D. Nichols to assist him. W. P. Whipple and Cato Sells 
defended. 

There really was not much evidence to connect any 
one with the affair except poor Taber. The Beans did 
not identify any one. There was plenty of evidence that 
Davis, Catlin and others planned the affair. When court 
met in September the county attorney accepted a plea of 
guilty to the charge of riot and several of them were 
fined up to $200 and a day in jail. The penalty was 
grossly out of proportion to the offense but it is doubt- 
ful if a jury would have convicted them. It was never 
proved that any one was killed or seriously hurt. The 
Beans left the country shortly after. Most of the people 
concerned are dead now. There are probably a few peo- 
ple who could tell some things if they would but they 
won’t and it is just as well that they do not. 


Newhall Band 


This band is pictured at Fairfax on the fourth of July 1903. 
They are left to right, H. L. Abbott, leader, Port Olson, Ed. De- 
klotz, Geo. Freeman, Al. Werning, James Stuart, Artie Harder, 
Fred Weichman, Clarence Weichman, Clarence Paulson, Lou Tros- 
ky, J. R. Millett, Albert Stuart, H. Stelling, Karl Gardman, Herbie 
Boysen. 
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erate Holy Cross Mission, Keystone 

The story of Catholicity in Van Horne and vicinity 
carries us back to the days of the Civil war. The record 
shows that on January 30, 1863, a pioneer of Benton coun- 
ty, named Francis Murphy deeded two sections of prairie 
land near Keystone, to the University of Notre Dame, 
Indiana, to pay for the education of his two sons. In 
1867 the Rev. Paul E. Gillin, C. S. C., with Brothers Mat- 
thew, Cesaire and Aloysius, was sent from Notre Dame 
to take possession of this tract of land, to care for the 
spiritual needs of the early settlers of Benton county; 
and eventually if found advisable, to open a college there. 
It was in the spring of that year that Father Paul, as he 
was familiarly known in the army and as he is still lov- 
ingly remembered in Benton county, drove his old war 
horse ‘‘Sarsfield’’ all the way from Indiana with his 
mass kit and other needs in his buggy. The Brothers 
drove two yokes of oxen with wagons loaded with imple- 
ments to break up the fertile prairie and raise potatoes to 
supply the community and students at Notre Dame. 

The first building was a combined church and house 
and was named Holy Cross Church. The community 
was know as Luzerne. Father Paul used to drive for 
miles around to say Mass in the primitive homes of Ca- 
tholic settlers whose duty it was to notify the neighbors. 
He was a good business man as well as a zealous mission- 

ary; he induced many Catholics to settle at Holy Cross 
and Luzerne and soon disposed of the 1280 acres of land, 
with the exception of five acres reserved for church and 
cemetery purposes. In the fall of 1869 the frame church 
was erected, about 30 by 60 feet in dimensions. The 
building was enclosed that year and was finished on the 
interior early in 1870. The collection on that auspicious 
occasion amounted to $69.00 according to the records. 
The first Mass in the new church was on June 19, 1870. 
The main altar cost $162.70 and the side altars, $130.35. 

Father Paul was often absent on the mission and on 
business, and so had assistant priests—all members of 
the congregation of the Holy Cross from Notre Dame, 
Indiana. The first on record are the names of the Rev. 
Richard Maher, who eventually succeeded Father Paul 
as pastor in 1880 and continued in full charge until the 


1—Holy Cross Mission. 2—Rev. Paul E. Gillin ‘‘Father Paul.” 
38—Church of the Immaculate Conception. 
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spring of 1884 when the Rev. Joseph Gleeson, C. 8S. C., 
took possession and served until the summer of 1888. 
Father Gleeson was the last priest from Notre Dame to 
serve Holy Cross. He was succeeded by the Rev. Thom- 
as J. Reynolds—a priest of the diocese of Dubuque. The 
parish property, five acres, had been deeded to the Rt. 
Rev. John Hennessy, Bishop of Dubuque, by Notre Dame 
on April 13, 1872. 

After the erection of the new church the priests and 
brothers continued to live in the original building till 
it burned down in 1880. In 1881 a new house was built 
at a cost of $1,652.21 which continued to serve as the par- 
ish residence until 1903 when the pastor went to live in 
Van Horne and Holy Cross became the out-mission. 

~ather Paul’s name appears for the last time signeu 
to a record of marriage, November 25, 1880. He prob- 
ably returned to Notre Dame for the declining years of 
his life. 

Father T. J. Reynolds came to Holy Cross apparent- 
ly with orders from Dubuque to provide a parochial 
school. We find a list of subscriptions for that purpose 
in February, 1889. An old store building was bought at 
Keystone and moved a mile and a quarter and remodeled 
into a school. It was ready in September of that year 
and the Sisters of St. Francis from Anamosa (the mother 
house in Clinton) took charge. The school had a pre- 
carious existence for four years and closed for lack of 
pupils. 

In 1881 the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul rail- 
road was extended west from Cedar Rapids and the little 
town of Van Horne came into existence. Father Rey- 
nolds came from Holy Cross to say Mass in the school 
house or elsewhere. The congregation developed and 
in 1895 Van Horne got its first Catholic church—a frame 
building that served the purpose until 1914 when it was 
destroyed by fire. It was replaced by the present beau- 
tiful brick building in 1915. 

Meanwhile the Van Horne mission increased in num- 
bers, and the Holy Cross parish declined. Father Rey- 
nolds was tranferred to Fairfax in 1902 and was succeed- 
ed at Holy Cross by Father John Hogan. He busied him- 
self immediately and had a parochial residence erected 
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Van hamie 5th and 6th Grades ae sa pa 
First row, left to right: Lew Stocker, Lyra Wirth, Lula Kelly, 


Bertha Fry, Emma Barr, Mary O’Brien, John Holler, Maggie Griesy, . 
May Honzelka, Ernest Warner, Florence Ryan, Wm. Barry, Kose © 


Severn, Ralph Griesy, Will Holler. 2nd row: Ray Nolan, Kleanor 
Taschner, Lena Freese, John Bruger, Howard Hartung, Josephine 


Hickey, Sadie Natzel, Emma Severn, Florence Ryan. 3rd row: An-— 


na Baumgardner, Liltian Kannealy, "Genevieve Dorsey, Laura Mark- 
ham, Christine Schlue, Clara Severn, Earl Yakish, Frank Kroehnke, 
Mayme Dempsey, Lizzie Meyer, Hazel Schuler, Harry Bruger, Ralph 
Dorsey, Elmer Wolf. 4th row: Walter Stocker, Ralph Schleuter, 
Howard Stowell, Geo. Herzberger, Hazel Dauchy, Anna Hamann, 
Emma Holler, Huby Ween, Martha Hoover, Leola Schlarbaum, Miss 
Elizabeth Worth, teacher. 


at Van Horne and then Holy Cross was served as an out 
mission until 1928 when the church was closed. Lack 
of membership and perhaps the failing health of the pas- 
tor contributed to the closing. The building still stands 
in Holy Cross Cemetery with its three pretty altars in 
place, stations of the cross around the walls, walnut 
pews, etc., but its glory is gone and not likely to return. 
It makes one sad even to visit it. 

Father Hogan served the parish for twenty nine 
years. Because of ill health, he had an assistant, the 


Rev. James F. Delay, for two or three years, before he 


died on June 30, 1951. He left a lasting monument in 
the church of the Immaculate Conception and his name 


is held in benediction. Father John Hartigan took - 


charge in October, 1931. He served during the hard 
times of the depression and made many needed repairs 
to the church and house. He was succeeded by the Rev. 
T. J. Norris in March, 1936. During the past year the 
church was frescoed and other improvements were made, 
so that the parish property is in splendid condition at 
the present time. 
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Van Horne 5th and 6th 
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KEYSTONE FIRE DE PARTMENT—1885 
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Keystone Fire Cnn ines 


4 oesre Kloppenburg, Lewis Heyer, R. W. Bernstorf, H. C. 
“e Thiessen, I. Klappholtz, Broder Albertson, Herman Thissen, J. 
.Klappholtz, Chas. Betcholtz, H. D. Kroehnke, Henry ‘Thiessen, 
‘“Shoemaker’”’ Flick, Lewis Best, John Peterson, Henry Engelbrecht, 
Joe Wentz, Christ Rosburg, Dave Fan Dor Manden, Mr. Schroeder, 
‘Wm. Mall, Peter Hennings, Henry ‘‘Buck’’ Thiessen, Peter Nissen, 
Jr., Henry Jordan, Christ Peters, John Kroehnke, Fritz Mueller, 
- Peter Nissen, Sr., Fred Hamann, Claus Hansen, (small boy) Hugo 
Thiessen. 


Pickaway 


By Payson A. Snow 


To write a story about the place in Benton county 
called ‘‘Pickaway’’ we must go back about eighty-seven 
years, at which time, Judge John EH. Van Metre and his 
wife Rosina, brought their family to the Iowa prairie 
country, about 25 miles west of Cedar Rapids and about 7 
miles northwest of Blairstown. They settled on the 
northeast quarter section of section 32, Union township 
and built their log house on the west side of Prairie creek 
and on the south side of the road that was called the ‘‘Ce- 
dar Rapids and Toledo Road’’ which is now the Lincoln 
highway. 

The Van Metres built the log house in 1854-55 and 
named it ‘‘Pickaway’’ for their home county in Ohio, 
where they had lived for some time after leaving their 
home state of Virginia. In the early days before the 
Northwestern railroad was built, some four miles south, 
the Toledo road was a star mail route and mail for the 
pioneers was left at Pickaway and gathered up there on 
their return from Toledo and points west. The farm con- 
sisted of some 275 acres, part of which lay in a grove to 
the south, and on a knoll. The grove was known as Van 
Metres Grove. When it became necessary to have a 
burial place, a cemetery was started on the wooded knoll 
south east of the Van Metre log house and is still called 
the Van Metre cemetery. 

When a school house was built, it was placed on the 
section corner a half mile west of Pickaway and for many 
years was called the Pickaway school. Sunday school 
and church were held in this school house and I have a 
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Croatty, the Holst family, Benjamin Roberts, Jake Win- | 
gert and many others. | | = 

The log house stood for about 35 years, being used 
for stock, after the frame house was built. I understand 
_ that some of the logs are still on the farm. Mr. Van Me- 
tre died during the Civil war and Mrs. Van Metre in 1899. 
Both were buried in the little cemetery on the wooded 
knoll. When the C. & N. W. railroad was built through 
Benton county, a few years after ‘‘Pickaway’’ was built, 
it reached the big hill west of Buckeye creek and a little 
town called Buckeye sprang up. It was the end of the 
railroad and was the trading point for the early settlers. 
Buckeye was two and a half miles east of where Belle 
Plaine was later located and seven and a half miles west — 
of Blairstown. At last the deep cut thru the hill was com- 
pleted, the town of Luzerne was started and Buckeye 
was moved to that place. 

Now for the last many years ‘‘Pickaway”’ is just a 
farm home, the old road -past the place is the paved 
highway, No. 6, a far ery from the days of 1854. This, 
my friend, is what I know of the two places that you 
asked about. | 


Luzerne 


K. J. Ditzler erected the first store in Luzerne in 
1867, after the Chicago and Northwestern railroad de- 
cided to abandon the Buckeye station and have one half- 
way between Belle Plaine and Blairstown. Some of the 
first houses in Luzerne were moved from Buckeye, ac- 
cording to Chris Wonrau, an old resident of the town. 

Mr. Wonrau came to Benton County with his par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. John Wonrau in 1858 at the age of 
six months. They came overland with oxen and his father 
walked to Iowa City many times for supplies before he 
could afford a team. They had less than 50c in cash when 


Luzerne Picnic 


Top row: Fred Kluss, Wm. Niebuhr, Mrs. Fred Kluss, Fred 
Kramer, Wm. Schroeder. Lower row: Henry Rieck, Vernon Rieck, 
Victor Niebuhr, August Kluss, Raymond Schroeder, Fred Kettler 
and Arthur Schroeder. 


Luzerne Confirmation, Class—1914 


Graduates in this picture are Adelia Tiedeman, Katie Kluss, 
Grata Jensen, Martha Waterman, Florence Camadch, Laura Schroe- 
der, Wm. Meyer, Edna Niebes, Mary Peterman, John Kern, Henry 
Garling, Rev. G. Schroeder. 
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Luzerne Confirmation Class—1911 


The members of this class are, left te right front row: Art 
Buch, August Radeke, Homer ,.Kern, Wm. Danker. Second row: 
Elmer Niebes, Elmer Tiedeman, August Kluss. Top row: Irene 
Kettler, Clara Jensen, Lora Hamaister and Rev. G. Schroeder. 
they arrived and lived in a small cabin erected on a rent- 
ed tract. At that time a settler with $10.00 or $15.00 was 
affluent and regarded as well to do. Most supplies were 
obtained by trading produce therefore money was not of 
such great importance. Corn bread and sow belly were 
the regular rations of the pioneers, varied with game, 
fruits and vegetables whenever obtainable. 

At that time there were very few settlers north of 
Luzerne, which became quite a market during the period 
when there was no railroad between Garrison and that 
town. There were five stores and an elevator and other 
business doing business in the town and Payson Snow 
recalls going with his father, when there was a string 
of wagons lined up for a mile and a half, waiting for 
their turn to unload grain. 
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Luzerne Scenes 


1—Frank Stok, Blacksmith shoeing a horse. Frank Kouba, helper. 2—Lutheran Church-Parsonage 
and Teachers home-Lutheran School. 3—Prof. Fred Tiedeman left, instructs his class. Seated is Fred 
Kluss, behind him is Paul J. Schroeder and Julius Studt. 4—August Kluss, the Niebuhr boys and the old 


Hudson. 


5—The latest Mitchell, 1907 model, with Mr. and Mrs. A. F. Tatge and Mr. and Mrs. Martin, Studt. 
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_A. F. Tatge built the first elevator and John Shel- 


- 


lenberger also bought grain. Other business men were 
Nat Niswanger, Jacob Buch, Wm. R. Rohbein and John 
- Jones. Later Wm. Taege, a tinsmith, arrived and open- 


ed a hardware store with Henry IIten, son of Chris Ilten, 
a pioneer farmer. They were known as Ilten and Taege 
and became a very prominent firm, later moving to Cedar 
Rapids. a, , 
Early settlers were Conrad Tatge, John Grummer, 
Fred Wenzel, Wm. Holst, Wm. Greenlee, Henry Nichols 
and Andrew Stephens. The latter was a prominent local 
character, known as Andy Stein the Indian Interpreter. 
He was hired to take the Indians to the reservation at 
Tama and act as contact man for them. He was opposed 
to the bond issue for $150,000.00 that was proposed to get 
a railroad in the county and walked to lowa City the 
night before the hearing. He was sitting on the court- 
house steps the next morning before court opened for the 
hearing and helped defeat the proposal. 

When the Milwaukee railroad was constructed to the 
north, most of the business men left and moved to Key- 
stone, the new town established in 1881. 


Timber Stealing on the South Slope 


Wood and water were -very essential to pioneer ex- 
istence and the early bankers would not loan money on 
farms that did not have both of these assets. The south 
slope of Benton county had an abundance of timber and 
was cut up into many 5-acre timber tracts. Many of 
these tracts were bought up at low prices by non-resi- 
dents for speculation. ce 

The early settlers invaded this area and cut fire- 
wood as well as logs to saw for lumber. As many of them 
did not know where the lines were, they often cut timber 
on a neighbor’s tract. This led to so much trouble and 
bad feeling that a meeting was held at Blairstown where 
it was decided that it was proper to steal timber, but 
that there was enough timber on land owned by non- 
residents, therefore they confined themselves to those 
tracts and,jot to steal from eaeh other. 
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Z Arthur Knoke Murdered at Luzerne 


A erazed killer terrorized a farm family near Lu- 


zerne on Friday, November 15, 1940, killed Arthur 
- Knoke, wounded Mrs. John Liddle and William Knoke 


Sr., and then shot himself through the temple. 
He arrived at the Knoke home on the old Dr. N. B. 


Williams farm about 5 p. m. and inquired for the home © 


of Jim Mayes. He entered the house on the pretext that 
he was cold and when he was inside, he flashed a gun 
and covered Mrs. Liddle and her two children, Dwight, 
8, and Jo Ann 2 1-2 years. When Arthur Knoke, his 


father, and John Liddle arrived, he also covered them — 


and forced them to sit on the floor. 

The maniac, later identified as August Nelson, a fu- 
gitive from an insane asylum at Las Vegas, N. M., held 
them prisoner at the point of a gun for twelve hours. He 
demanded $500 cash and could not be swerved from his 
demand. He was offered the new Chevrolet car by Mr. 
Knoke, if he would release them, but refused. He finally 
announced that he was going to kill Knoke and commit 
suicide. Mrs. Liddle tried to out-wit him by offering to 
pray for him. She got down on her knees near a pile of 
bedding, grabbed a comforter and threw it over his head. 
But he shot through it, the bullet going through her body 
and striking William Knoke Sr. in the head. He then 
shot Arthur Knoke through the heart, killing him in- 
stantly and turned the gun on himself as he had threat- 
ened. 

Sheriff J. B. Franklin, Coroner John R. Burrows and 
Drs. C. Thomas and N. B. Williams were called and 
took charge of the dead and wounded. | 


An Early Justice Court 


In about the year 1850 a Mr. B ran away with an- 
other man’s wife. B was pursued and captured, and 
after due preliminaries, the case of ‘‘The People vs B’’ 
was brought before ‘Squire Brubaker. Since the wit- 
nesses and attorneys didn’t appear on time for the action, 
the ‘Squire, Sheriff, and prisoner passed the interven- 
ing time by playing cards and drinking whiskey. 

After some delay the tardy parties appeared—John 
Alexander for the State, and James Wood Hsq. and Dr. 


and upon rane appearance of each ited on vine. ane i 
the counsel for the defense would stir and hasten to ob- 
ject, saying that the testifier was incompetent, being © 


two-thirds drunk, and the Justice ee exclaim, to Sitce 


down, G-d d-m- you!” 
The case had proceeded pone half-way ineeaae 


when the worthy ‘Squire, feeling the need of further 


stimulant, called for his famous liquor jar. But the jar 
was reported empty. He delved into his capacious 
breeches’ pocket and displaying a grimy dime between 
his thumb and finger stuttered, ‘‘I (hic) go-goes a quar- 
(hic)quarter. Who goes a (hic) quarter?’’ Some genial 
soul in the assembly proferred the other quarter. With 
exaggerated dignity and formality he proclaimed, ‘‘ Gent- 
lemen, (hic) this case has proceeded far enough without 
liquor, and by G-d I adjourn this court until (hic) we 
have some whiskey.”’ 

After indulging again from the noted jar, which was 
bountifully replenished by the defendant, the case pro- 
ceeded. The attorneys had been having their victories, 
when a witness who’d not partaken of the flowing bowl, 
was about to be called, sure to be fatal to the defense. 
With the necessary formalities, the counsels for the de- 
fense withdrew for a moment to devise and explain a 
stratagem worthy of a better cause. 

Soon they reappeared, the prisoner’s face red and 
blustering. Shaking his fist menacingly at the ‘Squire 
he shouted, ‘‘Squire, I’ve heard you have said you would 
send me to jail anyhow. Now by G-d you just do it.”’ 

The worthy magistrate was amazed. Such an out- 
burst was too much for his patrician dignity. Grasping 
the gavel, he slammed it on the desk and bawled ‘‘ You 
go to h--l.’? At this the prisoner turned and started out, 
but the sheriff interrupted his progress and asked of the 
‘Squire, ‘‘What shall I do with him?”’’ To this the excit- 
ed judge sputtered ‘‘G-d d-m him. Take him to h--] for 
all I care.’’ 

The sheriff took his prisoner to the stand, drew a 
deep breath and bellowed, ‘‘Squire, you told me to take 
him to h--l. We are as near to that place as I care to 
get,’’? and very belligerently pronounced, ‘‘ Prisoner, you 
are discharged.”’ 


Of course it is not to be inferred from the above that 
all the magistrates in the county, or who held similar 
positions, indulged in drinking to that extent while on 
duty, though the statements of the ‘Squire as above are 
verified by Mr. Wood, one of the attorneys for the de- 
fense in the above trial. 


Two Old Sportsmen 


Jesse Traverse and Uncle Tom Clark of Belle Plaine are skin- 
ning squirrels after a successful day of sport. Jesse Traverse was 
operator of livery stables and a horseman for many years. 


Early Postoffices 

The first offices in Benton county were established 
in 1846 and they, with dates of their establishment and 
postmasters are included: 

Vinton, established October 1, 1846; Stephen Hol- 
comb, postmaster. 

Marysville, established September 21, 1848; John S. 
Forsythe, postmaster. 

Potato Hill, established October 20, 1851; Loyal F. 
North, postmaster; changed to Buelah, November 5, 1852. 

Burk, established October 31, 1853; Lewis W. Bry- 
son, postmaster. 
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| Benton City, ceablished December 15, 1854, fe sf 
a Stanberry, postmaster. es ae 
| Taylors Grove, established January 31, 1854; Geo. T. ai 
Hendricks, postmaster. 

Gwinnville, established February 29, 1856; Tole EL 
S. Gwinn, postmaster. Changed to Belle "Plaine, August nh 
6, 1862. 

Linwood, established August 30, 1856; Anson T. Wil- | 
kins, postmaster. Discontinued May 1: 1863. . 

Shellsburg, established November 24, 1856; David 
Robb, postmaster. | 

Pickaway, established September 1, 1857; Isaac T. 
Van Metre, postmaster. Discontinued February 27, 1865. 

Urbana, established November 27, SLE Wm. W. 
Bartholomew, postmaster. 

Unity, established June 19, 1858. 

Gomersal, established November 13, 1858; J. Emrich 
Flickinger, postmaster. Discontinued. May 24, 1864. 

Daggett, established December 1, 1860; John F. Dag- 
gett, postmaster. Discontinued October is 1862. 

London, established January 17, 1861; Levi Gassett, 
postmaster. Changed to Robin April Os 1864. 

Blairstown, established July 21, 1862: Leonard E. 
Watrous, postmaster. 

Buckeye, established July 28, 1862; Joseph H. Carry, 
postmaster. 

Mount Auburn, established February 16, 1865; 
Thomas D. Lewis, postmaster. 

Florence, established October 2, 1866; Wm. pias ur 
kinson, postmaster. 

Luzerne, established August 2, 1870; Matthew L. 
Nismonger, postmaster. 

Paul, established February 9, 1870; John Anson, 
postmaster. 

Spencer Grove, established September 10, 1867; Ab- 
ner N. Spencer, postmaster. 

Summers, established February 8, Eve Christian 
Dobel, postmaster. Discontinued October 2 “i874. 

Garrison, established December 12, cee Edward 
M. Lewis, postmaster. 

Watkins, established December 15, sellck Chas. G. 
Turner, postmaster, 


Batanting ie Books 

Away back in the fortys there was a political gang 
mismanaging the affairs of Benton county, Towa, which 
was no good even to themselves. 

They drank a big lot of whiskey and did very little 
work and spent a big lot of money that did not belong 
to them. 

Finally they got scared and made an effort to bal- 
ance the books in their respective offices. 

There were men qualified to balance any books that 
could be balanced, unless they were too drunk. However 
it was soon apparent that nobody could balance the books 
in any of the offices. 

After much cogitation, with no cS erik they took 
nearly all, if not all, the books down to the mouth of 
Henkle creek, here in town (Vinton) and burned them all. 

Soon after, the building used for a courthouse, burn- 
ed to the ground. That destroyed nearly all of the evi- 
dence against the defaulters, so they were never punish- 


ed. 


The Egypt of Benton County 

| Deep in the cool, concealing shadows of the dense 
timber hid a class of disreputable characters. The unex- 
plored regions a short distance east of the ancient Ben- 
ton City and about the same distance north of Shellsburg, 
afforded a complete refuge for thieves, outlaws, and oth- 
er desperadoes—a place of confusion, anarchy and com- 
pletely void of law. 

Such was one small part of Benton township, from 
which the clouds of the ‘‘dark ages’’ were reluctant in 
lifting. Even as late as 1880 its lawlessness was not 
lessened, but intensified. The smoldering fires of evil 
would be fanned by a reckless act into a great flame, ex- 
tinguished by a victory of the law crew, always on a con- 
stant warfare with the thieves. But, in 1880, there was 
still a complete disregard for law and civil authority. 

But the pitiless part of it was the ruffians and upon 
times the Regulators taking of the law into their own 
hands. In 1848 it was lynching and flogging. Men sus- 
pected of connection with thieves were compelled to 
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‘‘hug trees’’ while their gate were Seaton. to is Are: if 
ciless blows of the whip or the hickory withe; but later, — a 
about 1878, burning and shooting was the order of the 
day. Scenes of fire and bloodshed were enacted that were 
a disgrace to what they believed was a civilization. For 
several years one William Hicks and a family named 
Jones had been suspected of being connected with some 
petty thievery in that neighborhood. Having tried the 
law as a remedy for these outrages, the Regulators con- 
tinued to send letters of warning to them, but without 
effect. Hicks and Jones refused to leave the country, so — 
an unknown squad of terrifiers took it upon themselves 
to visit Hicks premises and set fire to his stables and a 
small frame building near his cabin. Aroused by the fire, 
Hicks rushed out to be greeted by a volley of musketry. 
Although wounded badly, Hicks ‘‘broke’’ for the brush. 
The vigilantes then visited Jones, but failed to bring any- 
one out with their shots. Taking their cue from those 
outrages, several suspected persons fled at their first 
warning. 

Another drastic happening was on a Sunday morn- 
ing, July 7, 1878, when a John Mason, who had a reputed- 
ly bad character and was well known to the arms of the 
law, was on his way from Cedar Rapids to the home of 
his sister, in Benton township. 

Mason was whistling bravely, for a front—because 
he knew he was in dangerous territory. A bush rustled, 
a twig snapped and fear clutched at his heart. Stirred by 
some strange premonition, he leaped from the buggy to 
seek shelter in the brush, but at the same time he jumped 
a shot rang out from a concealed party and he fell, mor- 
tally wounded. Further firing was prevented by the ap- 
pearance of Fisher, a neighbor, on the scene. Mason was 
taken to Fisher’s house, where his wounds were dressed 
and then he was started off in a wagon to Millard Tra- 
cy’s house, accompanied by G. F. MeCoy and Charles 
Hanover. Sometime between twelve and one o’clock 
Sunday afternoon while the wounded man was lying in 
the bed in the south room in Tracy’s dwelling, and Tra- 
cy and McCoy were seated at a table in the north room, 
a band of ruffians, numbering six or seven (it is said) 
burst into the room. Disguised with hoods over their fac- 
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es and coats inside out, ties filed past and fired a volley 
at them as they sat at a table, Tracy and McCoy testified, 
but did not injure them. The murderers passed on into 
the south room where Mason lay completely defenseless, 
and perforated his body with bullets. Five wounds, at 
least any one of which would have proved fatal, were 
found by Dr. Langstroth of Vinton. | 

Mason’s remains were brought to Vinton and lay 
exposed to public view after the coroner’s verdict that 
Tracy’s and McCoy’s’ testimony was true. (Their state- 
ments were not received with implicit credence.) 

For cowardly brutality and cold-blooded atrocity, 
this murder of Mason has seldom been equalled in the an- 
nals of crime and typifies the ‘‘law’’ of those days—the 
law of gunfire and self defense. 


Dr. Buxton’s stable stood on the site of the Palace Theatre, Vinton 


The Timid Boy and the Chief Ignoramus 


By Geo. R. Knapp 


The Board of Directors was visiting the school and 
the teacher called up a timid young boy to answer the 
question, ‘‘Who wrote the Constitution of the United 
States. ”’ 

The boy awed by the Board of Directors, began to 
ery. The teacher said, ‘‘ Johnnie, you may go to your 
seat.’’ The boy started off. The Chief Ignoramus said 
to the teacher ‘‘call that boy back here, I believe he done 
its s 


Renter Gin 


The Pioneer Settlement of Renton ‘CHES was gee 
by optimistic citizens who believed that it was located — 


so advantageously, that it was due to become the metro- a . 


polis of this section of the state. It had the advantages — 
of the Cedar River, with its steamboats and the promise 
of a railroad, to add to its shipping facilities. It was the 
largest and most enterprising community in the territory 
and served a wide area. Its decline began when the rail- 
road missed it and went to Vinton. 

William Danner remembers it as the scene of his 
childhood and has vivid memories of events prior to 1880 
when his family moved to Vinton. His father bought a 
hotel built by Silas Bowe, and there the family resided 
until it burned in 1880. Other families had living quar- 
ters there. Among them was John Hite, the father of 
Loren Hite who was born there. At this time Benton City 
had two grist mills, a saw mill, store, hotel, livery stable 
and a building called Stoddard’s Show House, which 
housed the Benton City Masonic Lodge. Dances and oth- 
er entertainment were also held there. 

At this time the Lytle brothers were the leading bus- 
iness men. Two brothers ran the store and one owned the 
livery stable. The postmaster was John Barton and the 
mail was carried by ‘‘ Bilt’? McGill who rode an old 
sway-backed horse. 

Mr. Danner related an incident in his boyhood days, 
when he broke him arm in a fall from his pony. He had it 
set by ‘‘Doe’’ Whitney who rode horse-back to make his 
ealls, with his pillbox hung around his neck with a heavy 
cord. The young people dressed in the height of fashion. 
The boys all wore fine leather boots and tailor made 
clothes, mostly tailored at home and every boy earried a 
revolver or a dirk knife in his boot. The girls wore hoop 
skirts and bustles and were beautiful to behold when 
dancing in their finery. 

The religious life of the community was not neglect- 
ed as many of the early settlers were enthusiastic preach- 
ers of the gospel. John Lyron and John Pringle were very 
religious and devoted much time to saving souls. How- 
ever, Rev. Howlett was the ‘‘Jigodeer Brindle,’’ accord- 
ing to Mr. Danner. He was a shouting preacher who rode 
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horseback, carrying a sheepskin Bible with him constant- 
ly. He preached the first Mr. Danner ever heard over the 


: body of a Mr. Robbins, known as ‘‘Cock’’ Robbins. He 


had operated an oxen run tread mill just east of Benton 


City. The body was laid out on a slab in the home and 


Rev. Howlett preached from the text found in the 14th 
chapter of Job, the 14th verse. Mr. Danner was only 9 
years old, but recalls it vividly. 

Charlie Brooks taught the school which was held in 
a big brick school building. 

The Indians had a camp across the river and had 

twenty to thirty tepees. The braves hunted, trapped and 
fished while the women worked and begged. Mr. Dan- 
ner’s father was quite a gardner and used to give them 
vegetables, such as turnips, cabbage, potatoes and pump- 
kins. They cooked their vegetables and meat, which con- 
sisted of squirrels, rabbits, ground hog, skunk, and tur- 
tles, in large kettles hung on poles. Turtles were very 
plentiful at that time and the Indians ate large quantities 
of them. . 
; Frank Luton has lived at Benton City for 57 years 
and has watched its decline from its prime, when the 
steamboats carried their cargoes of freight up the river 
and before the railroad sounded its death knell. The 
railroad was originally planned to go through the town, 
but when its survey was changed, the town moved with 
it. Mr. Luton and his wife attended many dances at Ben- 
ton City and remembers Jonathan Jinks, the fiddler who 
furnished most of the pioneer dance music. The early 
settlers who Mr. Luton remembers were Chauncey 
Quackenbush, William Davis, John Danner, David Can- 
tonwine, Mr. Stoddard, Robert Woods, John Crouch, Ly- 
man D. Bordwell, John Pringle, John Hite, Jake Brum- 
mell, John Tryon and George Fry. Mr. Fry now owns the 
site of the town which is incorporated in his farm. The 
hotel was bought by Levi Smeltze and the brick and 
timber was used to build a brick house on the farm about 
a mile south of the old town. The only sign of the old 
town can be discovered by hunting for the old founda- 
tions and basements still remaining on the site. 

The History of Benton County published by the 
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Western Historical Society in 1878 contains t 
ing record of the town: 


~ ~ 


‘*Benton City, located on Section 20, township 85, . 
range 9; surveyed by Joseph Owen; John Royal, Cather- 
ine Royal, John Graham, and Lucinda Graham, proprie- 


tors. Plat filed for record June 16, 1856. This was then a 
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thriving little town. John Graham built a hotel there in > 


1855-56. It was probably surveyed as early as 1854-50. 
Dr. 8. E. Warner located there in 1855. W. C. Stanberry 
advertised in August, 1855, at Benton City, ‘‘the largest 


and best selected stock of goods ever offered for sale in 


Benton county.’’ Benton City A. F. and A. M. was in- 
stituted October 31, 1855, and chartered June 4 
1856, but was removed to Shellsburg prior to 1864. The 
line of the B. C. R. & N, R. R. was first located to pass 
through or near the town, but the location was afterward 
changed. The glory of the town long since departed, and 
it no longer exists except in history.’’ 


The Last Bear 


By Geo. R. Knapp 


The last black bear killed in this part of Iowa was 
killed near Brandon, Buchdnan county, close to the Ben- 
ton county line, about 1859 or 1860 by a Mr. Allen, a des- 
cendant of Col. Ethan Allen of Ticonderoga fame. It is 
said that the bear was seen, crossing a strip of prairie 
and heading southeast, by members of a threshing crew 
to which Allen belonged. He jumped on his horse and 
rode home and got his rifle and came back and killed 
the bear. It is believed that the bear wondered down to 
where he was killed from the big timber around what is 
now called the ‘‘ Devils Backbone.’’ 

No such luck with wolves. Benton county pays boun- 
ty on an average of about one hundred wolves every year 
—mostly big timber wolves and their young. We are 
only able to keep the wolf population at a stand still. We 
wonder how the wolves can manage that. Some people 
think many of the wolves come into Iowa from Minneso- 
ta, Wisconsin and still further north. 
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Dan Wilford photographed with his sister shortly before the 
murder in 1887. 


Dan wiltardeNtirdercdd 


Reprinted from Vinton Eagle 
June 1, 1888 


The mysterious disappearance of Dan Wilford last 
Wednesday threw his friends into a wild state of excite- 
ment. The finding of his horse in Vinton at first sug- 
gested a case of suicide or that he had left the country. 
It was hard for his friends and relatives to believe either 
theory as no exeuse could be framed for either. For that 
reason some, if not all of them felt a premonition that 
he had been foully dealt with. A search for his body 
commenced about Thursday noon and was kept up un- 
til Sunday morning when it was found in an old well on 
the farm about 8 o’clock. 

The murdered man is the son of Jacob Wilford, of 
Jackson township, 6 miles west of Vinton, and was in 
his 35th year. On the Wednesday in question he had 
been to Garrison twice. 

Returning home in the afternoon late, he did his 
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chores, and in the evening with es niece, Mies ‘Mary Al 1 
lerdine, and house-keeper, Miss Mary Tallent, went oe 


the home of John Davis, a brother-in-law, to spend the 


evening. The party remained there until about 90 eee 3 
when they returned home, to retire early as they, in com- — are 
pany with Mrs. Davis, intended to start early in the 
morning for Vinton. Immediately before or after cut- 


ting his kindling for the morning fire Mr. Wilford told 
the girls to get up early, to which they responded they | 
would, and as they were on the stair landing they called 

~ to him and told him he had better call them, to which he 
responded. 

The tragic events occurring after this hour are 
shrouded in the deepest mystery. 

Sunday morning after the body was found a courier 
was dispatched to Garrison to stop a party which was 
being made up there to go to Vinton and drag the river, 
as from some circumstances it was thought he had com- 
mitted suicide. The news was immediately telegraphed 
or telephoned to Vinton, and the coroner notified. In 
company with Coroner Kirkpatrick, Sheriff Barr, and 
County Clerk Gaasch, ‘‘ye local’’ left for the scene of 
the tragedy. We left Vinton about 11:15 and as the roads 
were heavy it took about an hour to get there. The Wil- 
ford farm is little west of the center of Jackson township 
at the west end of Carlisle Grove. The house sets back 
from the road (on the north side) about 40 rods. The 
house is an ordinary story-and-a-half frame, with three 
rooms down stairs and two or three upstairs. Mr. Wil- 
ford occupied the bedroom downstairs on the west side. 
From this house to the scene of the tragedy the distance 
is, we should judge, a little over a quarter of a mile. To 
reach it it is necessary to pass partly through the timber, 
partly through meadow. 

Just to the west of the house site indications of a 
struggle were visible, evidence of blood being visible 
and the murdered man’s jackknife was found on this 
spot. If the tragedy occurred on this spot, then the body 
was carried to the well—60 ft——and dropped in feet fore- 
most. 

At the time ‘‘ye local’’ arrived there were fully 125 
people on the spot and more constantly arriving. The 
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“body had been left as it was found. After Coroner Kirk-— 


patrick summoned J. B. Reeve, Geo. Barkdoll and J. T. — 
Ravenscroft, of Garrison, as jurors, the body was taken — 


from the well and carried to the house, Here a post-mor- 


| tem examination was made by Drs. Griffin and Whitney, 


of Vinton, and Snyder of Garrison. On completion of the | 


examination the jurors repaired to the sitting-room 
where the following testimony was taken: 

C. C. Griffin being duly sworn: Am a practicing phy- 
sician and surgeon, and have been for the past twenty 
years. I made a post-mortem examination of the body of 
D. Wilford, assisted by Drs. Whitney and Snyder. I first 
saw the body in a well north of Wilford’s residence; saw 
the body taken from the well; it was then brought to 
the house of his father; the left foot had on shoe and 
stocking, right foot, stocking; had on woolen under- 
clothes, overalls, coat and vest; the only injuries were 
on the head; we made extended examination of the in- 
juries, their nature and extent, removed the scalp and 
removed the top part of the skull; examined the brain; 
examined the chest, lungs, heart, liver and. stomach; 
there were four wounds on the head, through the scalp 
to the bone; they were mostly on top of the head; they 
were contused irregular shape, and had the appearance 
of being made by a blunt instrument; the skull was frac- 
tured; the wounds on the head were sufficient to pro- 
duce death; it would require considerable force to pro- 
duce this fracture of the skull; I think life was extinct 
when the body was put under water; there was no water 
in the lungs or stomach; I saw blood spots on the ground 
and leaves near the well, and have them for examination 
under the microscope. 

C. C. Griffin 

Drs. Whitney and Snyder being produced, state that 
they assisted in the post-mortem examination and their 
testimony would be the same as Dr. Griffin’s. 

J. P. Whitney 
C. S. Snyder 

After this testimony was taken the inquest was ad- 
journed until Monday morning at Garrison. 

From the best information we could gather the mur- 
dered man was supposed to have no valuables on his 
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are missing. 


The well was pumped dry Sunday afternoon and no- a 


thing found. 


On the night of the murder Mr. Sam Burkey, on go- | 


ing home from the Monte Cristo entertainment at Wat- 
son’s opera house, when at the Pogue farm, met a man 
riding a spotted horse. At first sight he thought the 
horse belonged to his folks, but on passing discovered it 
belonged to Mr. Wilford. Just before meeting Mr. Bur- 
key the man dismounted, led the horse close to the wil- 
lows on the side of the road and walked between the 
horse and willows until after he had passed, when he led 
the horse to the road, mounted and galloped off toward 
Vinton. Mr. Burkey says the man was dressed in a dark 
suit, long coat and slouch hat. | 

The murdered man lived with his father, Jacob Wil- 
ford, his mother having died last March. His father is 
now visiting a daughter in the western part of Kansas. 
The body has been packed in ice and will not be buried 
until the arrival of the father. 

As the murdered man was not known to have any 
enemies the general inference is that he was murdered 
for his money. The murderer is as yet unknown. 

A telephonic message from Garrison where the in- 
quest is being held, informs us that nothing new has been 
developed and the facts, as given above, are substantially 
correct. The supposed murderer has since committed sui- 
cide, an account of which is given in another article. 


Shot Himself 

Dan Ridge commits suicide in Republican City, Ne- 
braska. 

The following dispatch was received by Sheriff Barr 
about 11 0o’clock Monday morning: 

Republican City, Neb., May 28, 1888. To the Sheriff 
Benton Co., lowa:—Dan Ridge shot himself this morn- 
ing. Died instantly. Geo. Chapman, Marshal. 

This will be held to be another link in the Jackson 
township tragedy. The general impression seemed to pre- 
vail in that section that Dan Ridge was implicated in 
the matter. Whether this impression prevailed from the 
fact that Ridge disappeared that Wednesday night or 
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from some other cause. Mr. Ridge and Mr. Wilford were 


what might be called ‘‘chums’’ and were together a 
good deal, and as far as we could learn had never had 
any trouble, mere conjecture. 

Mr. Ridge was seen at the farm that day, but had 
not been seen there since. Mr. Burkey, the young man 
who met the man riding Wilford’s horse toward Vinton, 
thought the rider was a smaller man than Mr. Ridge. As 
yet nothing is learned of the particulars of the shooting, 
as nothing has been received but the above telegram. 

Mr. Ridge lived at Republican City. His family con- 
sists of wife and two daughters and are now at Repub- 
fican City. Mr. Ridge was 38 years old. The family have 
been living in Jackson township since last August until 
about two weeks ago when his wife and daughters re- 
turned to Nebraska. 


LELAND A. FRY 


Murder of Sheriff Fry 


Because of the theft of one pair of boots and other 
articles from a car, two Benton county men died: Sheriff 
Leland A. Fry, 38, was mortally wounded ‘‘in the line of 
duty,’’ and the sheriff’s slayer, Leak C. Crowe, 22, who 
shot himself. 

Fry, known always as ‘‘Sam,’’ as a man was square, 
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considerate of other dependable and. ‘upright. TAs 


sheriff, he was fearless, firm, yet never the bully, and — % i 
was so popular and efficient that although he was a Team 
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publican, he was unopposed by the democratic party for __ 


the office. As a law enforcement officer he could dis- 
tinquish between mistakes and crime. When he knew a 


erime had been committed, he never rested until the 


criminal was behind bars. If he had a fault, it was that 


he treated criminals as humans, rather than the beasts 


they sometimes really are. (1) He possessed a fine, 


patriotic spirit which had previously spurred him to vol- | 


unteer for service in the World war. 


It happened that Crowe had been arrested on a petty - 


larceny charge involving something less than $50 worth 
of property, and was being held when he escaped from a 
room through a window while Sheriff Fry was out of the 


JACK FRANKLIN 


room getting a drink. Benton officials were on the look- 
out when an anonymous telephone called tipped them off 
that Crowe was hiding out at the home of John McLen- 
nan at Garrison. Immediately (it was then shortly after- 
noon) Sheriff Fry and his Deputy Jack Franklin started 
for Garrison. 

By an ironic twist of fate, Fry was unarmed. De- 
puty Franklin was stationed at one rear door and Chris 
Peters, the Garrison marshal, was stationed at the other. 
When Fry stepped across the threshhold to enter Me- 
Lennan’s house, he was brutally attacked and shot 
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Bee roach t the sears by the rentatly deranged Crowe. 
Hearing the shot, Franklin rushed to the front of the 


house and saw Fry lying just within the door. Risking - 


_ his own life, Franklin rushed to his chief and dragged 
him to a place of safety. Peters ran to the neighbors to 
summon help. The fear crazed maniac, from hiding place 
behind the door, fired at Franklin and Peters, and just 
barely missed. 

At that point, Dr. Harry Bezman, called by Peters, 
arrived on the scene, helped Franklin carry Fry to an 
ever safer place, then took him to his office in Garrison 
to administer first aid as they waited for the ambulance. 
Although fatally wounded, as Sam Fry waited for the 
ambulance, he thought first of his duty. ‘‘Surround the 
house.’’ he gasped. ‘‘Get him—but don’t take any chanc- 
es. I don’t want anyone else hurt.’’ Sheriff Fry was 
rushed to the hospital within a half hour after he was 
shot. 

After organizing an armed posse of a hott 100 men, 
Deputy Franklin led it to the house where Crowe still 
hid, surrounded it and waited for the tear gas grenades 
ordered from Vinton. Crowe fired a few shots, but they 
went wild. At the first shots though, McLennan, who 
had been held an unwilling capitve, fled from the house. 

The tear gas bombs arrived and after several at- 
tempts to throw them through the windows, young Leroy 
Scott dangerously and successfully flung some in. At the 
first explosion two shots were heard, and a low cry, all of 
which were taken to be the death notice. Even so, Frank- 
lin would not allow anyone to enter the house until the 
tear gas had made it safe. 

Franklin entered and found Crowe’s nite on a bed. 
He’d obviously raised the gun to his temple and fired a 
bullet into his head, since part of the skull was blown 
away. Beside the body lay the gun, the same Colt pistol 
he’d used on Fry, and a death note blaming both killings 
on an innocent third party. However, the contents of the 
note was withheld from the public. 

Fry underwent an emergency operation at the Vin- 
ton hospital performed by a Cedar Rapids surgeon, Dr. 
Chas. Krause, but died at 5:30 a. m., 16 hours. after he 
was shot. Surviving him was his wife, son Dale, and 
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and relatives ussembled at the Methodist church in | oe 
Vinton for the funeral of Fry. . as Sie ey 


Coroner J. R. Burrows of Belle Plaine held two sep- yeh 
arate inquests and concluded officially that Sam Fry was 
killed by a shot from an army pistol (.45 caliber auto- 
matic Colt, 1911 model), fired by Leak Crowe, who later _ 


took his own life with the same gun. J eR: 
Fry’s widow was appointed to the office of sheriff, 
but she declined as ‘‘unfit.’? Franklin was then elected. 
May it be said that it was a real man who, in his last 
hours thought of the safety of others and gave orders 
for his assailant to have every chance to surrender with- 
out being harmed. And it was another fine man who 
carried out these orders so courageously and efficiently. 
Hats off to two heroic officials of Benton county 
who displayed such patriotic spirits of dutybound peace 
officers and exercised the noble motto of ‘‘Service above 
self.’’ (1) Taken from the Daily Times 


Murder of Myrtle Cook 


The most mysterious murder in the history of Ben- 
ton county occurred on the night of September 7, 1925, 
when Mrs. Myrtle Cook was murdered while sitting in 
the living room of her home in Vinton. She was shot 
and instantly killed by a bullet from a .32 caliber revol- 
ver. The bullet entered her left side, between the fourth 
and fifth rib and made a furrow through the bottom of 
her heart. The killer fired through a window killing 
Mrs. Cook at about 10:15 p. m., while the night train was 
making considerable noise at the station. 

Mrs. Oren Kelly heard the shot, but thought that 
it was boys shooting blank cartridges and a roomer in 
the house also heard it and found Mrs. Cook dying as he 
came downstairs. The sheriff and coroner were called 
and an autopsy was performed by Dr. Wolverton. The 
corner, C. I. Modlin.and the coroner’s jury, Sam A. Shol- 
ly, S. F. Parzybok and P. J. Conter, pronounced it mur- 
der by an unknown assailant. The county attorney, Da- 
vid Nichols and the sheriff, Whitfield Ruhl and his de- 
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Funeral of Mrs. Myrtle Cook 


The Ku Klux Klan attended the funeral of Mrs. Cook in full 
regalia, as pictured here at the entrance of the Methodist church 
in Vinton, Sept. 10, 1925. 


puty H. M. Stufflebeam, immediately followed up all 
clues, but were unable to find any evidence that could 
be conclusive. - : 

The officers learned that Mrs. Cook had attended 
choir practice on the evening she was slain and had just 
returned home.- She was an active temperance worker 
and was county chairman of the W. C. T. U. and also a 
member of the Ku Klux Klan. John B. Hammond, fa- 
mous prohibition raider, became interested in the case, 
due to her prominence in temperance circles and charged 
that bootleggers and the ‘‘Booze’’ element were res- 
ponsible for her death. She had been annoyed by hood- 
lums on various occasions and her house was bombarded 
with rotten eggs once. There were 43 witnesses exam- 
ined. Among them were Mrs. Cook’s estranged husband, 
C. B. Cook, his paramour, Mrs. Hester Sieling, Rev. C. S. 
Klechner and Mrs. Klechner. 

Mrs. Cook, who was a very fine musician, was a 
graduate of the Drake Conservatory of Music and taught 
music for many years. She married Cook on July 26, 
1910. He later left her and was in the trucking business 
at Spencer, lowa. 

Cook established the fact that he had checked in at 
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his wife as they had no disagreements except incompati- 
bility. He was finally released from bail after the au- 
thorities failed to produce any evidence to hold him for 
trial. . 3 
Mrs. Hester Sieling, Sioux City woman was held 


a hotel in Grundy Center at 9 o’clock and spent the night Bf 
there, but misstated some facts which resulted in his” 
being held on a charge of perjury and was released under 
$10,000 bail. He stated that he had no reason to kill 


in the Vinton jail pending investigation. A floor plan — 


of the Cook home was found in her apartment but she 
explained that he had drawn a floor plan to illustrate the 
lay-out of the house. She first told authorities that she 
and Cook were only friends, but later admitted that 
they were more than that but denied that they wanted to 
marry or that Mrs. Cook was a stumbling block for their 
romance. The Klechners came into the case when Mrs. 
Klechner reported finding a threatening note in the door 
of her home which was typewritten and later that their 
home was burglarized during Mrs. Cook’s funeral. Of- 
ficers could find no trace of burglars, but found that the 
note was typed on the Klechner’s typewritter. They 
also discovered a .32 calibre revolver in the house. Mrs. 
Klechner was questioned on the theory that she might 
have had a motive to kill Mrs. Cook as she was jealous 
of her activity in church circles with Mr. Klechner. No 
evidence was found to substantiate this theory. 

The publicity given the case by newspapers, due to 
her activity in prohibition circles, caused several Chicago 
papers to send their ace reporters to Vinton to cover the 
ease. The Chicago Tribune sent John Boettinger who 
later married Anne Roosevelt and the American sent A. 
IF’. Boensiger. The State Board of Investigation also sent 
two authorities who worked with local authorities. They 
were George W. Atkins and H. M. Stover. 

The funeral was held in the Methodist church in 
Vinton and the services were under the direction of Rev. 
A. A. Wright, who was a Ku Klux Klan leader. The 
Klan attended in a body. The pall bearers were Klans- 
men in full regalia. The crowd was immense, due to the 
great interest in the case, which has gone down in Ben- 
ton county history as a baffling and unsolved murder. 
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GUS SCHRADER 


Benton county has sent many famous men from its 
bosom. Probably none of them have enjoyed the fame 
and popular acclaim as Gus Schrader, the dare-devil 
farm boy from Newhall, Iowa, who became the nation’s 
most famous dirt track champion. From the advent of 
his racing career as a motorcycle racer at oe Dodge 
during World war 1, until his death October 22, 1941, at 
Shreveport, La., he had probably entertained more per- 
sons than any other race driver. 

He drove his first racing car at Jefferson, lowa, soon 
after his discharge from the army, to replace a disabled 
driver. He won the race and from that time on forgot 
about motoreycles. He built his first racing car, with 
the help of his brother Emmet, on the old home farm near 
Newhall where he was born. His first national dirt track 
-championship was won under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Motors Contests Association in 1932. He held 
that title until his death, with the exception of 1938. 

Schrader probably set more half mile dirt track re- 


Gus Schrader 


No. 1—Gus Schrader and John Jurgens working roads with 
the latest in road equipment in 1916. No. 2—Gus Schrader with 
his Nash Racer in 1918. He built this car on’ the farm with the 
help of his brother Emmet, both good mechanics. No. 3—Gus 
Schrader in one of his few accidents. He hit a motorcycle that went 
down ahead of him, landing on his head. This happened in Ana- 
mosa, 1924. 


cords than any other, including Barney Oldfield, Louis 
Disbrow, Sid Haugdahl, Roy Lampkin, Emory Collins 
and many other famous pilots. He held virtually all the 
half mile records at the time of his death. He was known 
as a careful driver who would take conservative chances 
when necessary to win a race. He was courageous and 
had all the nerve necessary to make a great race driver 
but was never reckless. During his long career, he had 
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Fon one serious accident driving a car and it was on a 
highway and not on the race track. 

He never participated in a Memorial Day 500 mile 
race at Indianapolis. It is under the sanction of the 
American Automobile Association who suspended him 
for racing at State and County fairs under the sanction 
of the I. M. C. A. a rival organization. 

Gus Schrader was 46 years old and had planned to 
retire this year to his farm that he had purchased near 
Newhall. He was a careful business man as well as a rac- 
ing driver and had amassed considerable money and pro- 
perty. His Offenhauser Special which he was driving 
when he locked wheels with Jimmy Wilburn, was valued 
at $15,000.00. He claimed Cedar Rapids as his home but 
he usually spent each winter at Hollywood, Cal., where 
he personally dismantled his racer and assembled it, put- 
ting im new parts when needed and making improve- 
ments as his experience and new inventions dictated. 


Newhall School Class 


Miss Grace Knight, teacher, left row: Marie Vitt, Ida Vitt, 
Merill Seilhammer, Floyd Boddicker, Clement Paulson, Clarence 
Paulsen, Bessie Cozad. Right: Tom Kennedy, Ivan Gardeman, Leo 
Kennedy, John Vitt, Waldo Taschner, Harold Paulsen, Arnold Luwe, 
Beatrice Risk. 
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Newhall Fire, July 15, 1916 


These are scenes taken at the fire which wiped out the business 
section. 
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Fremont Hotel 


While Cedar Rapids was still a village too small to 
afford a market for wheat and hogs, the Toledo Road 
was the main trail followed by the pioneers, searching 
for adventure or their promised land. 

John Miller purchased eighty acres of raw prairie 
for $7.00 per acre in 1865 and constructed a home for 
his family. Many pioneers going west with the prairie 
schooners stopped for food and lodging. So many in fact 
that Mr. Miller decided to cater to their needs and open- 
ed his home to the publie, calling it the Fremont Hotel in 
honor of the township in which it was located. 

Mrs. Rine Simmer of Atkins, Iowa, a daughter of 
John Miller was born in Florence, (later named Norway) 
in 1857. Her father had traded forty acres of land in 
the east for a stallion and then traded him for eighty 
acres, four miles north of Norway where Grovert Dyr- 
land resides. The family lived there until 1866, when the 
new home was completed. Mr. and Mrs. Simmer still 
own the land and the old Fremont Hotel, which is now 
the residence of Charles Simmer on Route No. 30. They 
have a tax receipt dated March 19, 1861, showing taxes 
paid on the land amounting to $6.39. 

The neighbors were few and far between in those 
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early times. The Robin postoffice was in the Livermore 
home, the second house east of the Fremont. Albert — 
Crouch carried the mail on horseback from Florence, rid- _ 
ing a big bald faced horse. All wheat and pork was 
hauled to Iowa City, which was the nearest market at 
that time, as Cedar Rapids was too small to have any 
good buyers. 


Marshall Gearhart Shot at Blairstown 


Jim Cox was a shiftless ne’er do well living at 
Blairstown in the ninetys but the citizens of that village 
had a wholesome respect for his sharp shooting ability. 
He lived with a sister in the east edge of town and lived 
too well on the neighbors’ chickens to suit the neighbors. 
It was his belief that chickens that trespassed on or near 
another’s property belonged to those who could get them, 
He believed that if they came close enough that he could 
shoot them thru the head, that they were his game and 
many a fine young chicken died that way. 

The citizens protested but to no avail. They finally 
issued a warrant for his arrest and Marshall Will Gear- 
hart went out armed with his warrant and his gun to 
bring him in. Cox evidently was expecting him and took 
a quick shot at him before the marshal had time to act. 
He then barricaded himself in the house and dared them 
to get him. They tried to smoke him out and finally threw 
cotton soaked with kerosene on the house and set fire to 
it. Cox then went to the south door of the house, shot in 
the air a few times, then went out the back door and 
down the railroad track to Watkins. The word was sent 
ahead to be looking for him and some one got a bead on 
him and filled him full of bird shot in his posterior ex- 
tremity. However he kept on going and no one dared face 
him in the open. He finally succumbed to the pain of the 
shot and went to a doctor in Marengo to have them re- 
moved, He was arrested there and returned to Benton 
county, where he was sentenced to fifteen years in the 
penitentiary. The marshal recovered which amounts for 
the light sentence. 
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Charles Schulte Family 


This pioneer Norway family have probably more descendants 
than any other family in Benton county. Mr. Schulte had 12 child- 
ren, 83 grandchildren and 38 great grandchildren. Those of the 
family shown here are, top row: John, Joe, Adam and Charles, Jr. 
Lower row: Mrs. Elizabeth Becker, Charles Schulte, Sr., Mrs. Mary 
Schulte and Josephine Schulte. 


Pioneers of Florence 


deen Schulte, Sr., is the oldest of the pioneers left 
in the Florence neighborhood. He remembers the coun- 
try as it was when he roamed it as a small boy, with its 
beauty untouched by the hands of man. His eyes were 
misty as he described the prairie, where he herded cattle 
and sheep, as a garden of flowers, where he never failed 
to find a beautiful bouquet to take to his mother at night. 
He and his brother played with the Indian boys and 
learned to love them. They instilled in him a love of na- 
ture and to appreciate its beauty. 

Mr. Schulte was very sympathetic with the problems 
of his Indian friends. He resents their being called 
bloodthirsty savages. It is his belief that they were jus- 
tified in fighting for their rights and that they were driv- 
en to it by the greed and treachery of the white people, 
whom they described as worse than rattlesnakes. The rat- 
tlers always warned them before they struck and the 
white people did not and were ruthless in robbing them 
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Charles Schulte Family 


Mr. Charles Schulte is shown surrounded by his family, which 
consists of 12 children, 83 grandchildren and 38 great grandchild- 
ren, at a Fathers Day picnic near Norway, Iowa. He married Miss 
Mary Boddicker in 1875 and they raised their family and provided 
for them generously, by thriftly living and hard work. When each 
son married and left home, he was given a fine 120 acre farm, while 
the daughters were given an equal amount of cash. The sons are 
Arthur, Albert, Joseph, Adam, John and Charles C. The daughters 
are Mrs. Henfy Frese, Mrs. John Stallman, Mrs. B. H. Leuhrsman, 
Mrs. N. J. Shinker, Mrs. Charles Stallman and Mrs. Herman Kahls. 
Mr. and Mrs. Schulte were also generous in the sums they donated 
to charity, providing plentifully for the St. Michael’s church and 
Norway schools. Arthur Schulte now occupies the old homestead. 


of their land. He compared the Indian warfare as hu- 
mane and chivalrous compared with modern, civilized 
warfare. The Indians fought man to man in splendid 
combat and would not stoop to the levels of the demons 
of civilization who kill women and children wantonly. 
They only fought to protect their heritage. 

A veritable paradise is the description of the old In- 
dian haunts by Mr. Schulte. The streams abounding 
with fish, the woods and prairie swarmed with deer, 
prairie chicken, pheasant, quail, squirrel and other game. 
The streams and ponds were black with ducks and geese. 
The Indians killed what they needed for food and never 
destroyed for the love of killing. No race of people ever 
loved their heritage more nor sorrowed more than the In- 
dians, who were driven from their hunting grounds, 
which they felt that God had created for them. 

Mr. Schulte still thrills at the memory of the Indians 
traveling, mounted on their ponies in single file, the 
Chiefs ahead of the warriors, then the young braves, the 
young women, next the squaws with their papooses on 
their backs and the pack ponies bringing up the rear, 
loaded with camp equipment and freight. 

Charles C. Schulte, Sr., arrived from Germany with 
his family on July 4, 1861, when Adam was one year and 
nine months old. He had been a shepherd in Germany 
and a good one, and arrived with $3,500.00 in German 
gold. He was able to buy and stock a farm better than 
most of the early settlers and bought the old homestead 
from Lars Tow. Mr. Tow was a shrewd pioneer imbued 
With boundless faith in the Iowa land. He bought and 
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sold many farms, devlsuing his Nelent toed nae the wg 
aid of many of his Norwegian friends and amassed a 


- fortune. Mr. Schulte Sr. wrote his friend, John Boddick- 


er in Germany and induced him to bring his family to 
Iowa. They arrived in the new land in 1865. The Tows, 
Fraziers, Schmidts, Tuttles, Cues, Millers and many other 
families were located in and near Florence when the 
Schulte family arrived but the old original settlers have 
all gone to their rewards. 

Adam Schulte married Louise Pickart, daughter of 
John Pickart, pioneer of Norway. They had eight child- 
ren, seven boys and one girl. They are Charles, Joe, John, 
Willie, Adam, Henry, Matt and Louise, now Mrs. Louise 
Oberreuper. He has reached the ripe old age of 83, has 
been blessed with a happy family and much of this 
world’s goods. He still dreams of the good old days and 
would gladly be back with his family, living as they did 
before the machine age in farming and warfare. 


Henry Geisking and ‘‘Abe’’ Lincoln 


Henry Geisking, Civil war veteran of Blairstown 
boasted the pleasure of having dined at the White House 
with President Lincoln, having known him since a small 
boy. 

He ran away from home and a stepmother, when a 
small boy and was indentured to George Lincoln of Dar- 
by, Pa. Mr. Lincoln was a distant relative of Abraham 
Lincoln, who visited them when on the way to be inaugur- 
ated president. After war was declared young Geisking 
wanted to enlist but being only fifteen and under the 
limit of five feet, one and one half inch, was not encour- 
aged. He finally ran away from the home of George Lin- 
coln and after going home and getting permission from 
his father he was accepted as a Bugler in a company that 
was short of men. He had the heels of his shoes built up 
to increase his height and was accepted after being told 
that he might stop a bullet for a better man. 

His regiment was moved to Washington and while 
there President Lincoln held a reception at the White 
House, which young Geisking attended. Mr. Lincoln re- 
cognized him and asked him to wait for him at a desig- 
nated spot. Later the president went to him and tried to 
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Blairstown Scenes 


No. 1—Mr. and Mrs. H. K. Worster in their 1908 Pope Tribune 
car. Mr. Worster was killed when this car overturned soon after 
this picture was taken. No. 2—Harvest Home Picnic. The singers 
were Fred Ferman, Stella Hoebel, Fannie Hayden, Orlie Hayden. 
No. 3—High school ball team, back row: Guy Hunt, Bob Van Meter, 
Bill Drake, Prof. Worley, Noel Robertson, Ernest Wolf. Front 
row: Geo. Hample, Archie Lynch, Marion Skogsburg, Ray Goss. 
No. 4—Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Sherwood and family, Cordelia Ferman 
and Frank Young. 
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talk him out of naire in nat army Tone he was 0. Ider = 
and offered to get him a discharge and tranportation — me 
home. He then took him in to dinner and told ait to. 7 
think it over and give him his answer. | 

Mr. Geisking did not see the President again but. 

wrote to him after he and some of his friends had been 
denied furloughs to go home for Christmas. Two days 
later a chaplain found him in his tent and delivered an 
enormous official envelope from Secretary of War Stan- 
ton containing papers granting their furloughs. He was 
discharge from the army in July, 1865. He later moved 
to Blairstown, Towa, where he resided until his death. He 
was the father of nine children, one of whom was a vol- 
unteer in the Spanish American. war. 


Keystone Turn-Verein 


J. F. Feuerbach 
The Turner Motto is: 


‘‘Mens sana in corpore sano”’ 
‘¢A sound mind in a sound body’’ 


Founded December 21, 1892 at Keystone, Iowa, 1s 
one of the most successful and enthusiastic athletic or- 
ganizations of the middle west. It is known as the Key- 
stone Turner Society locally, but the correct name as 
designated by its constitution and by-laws is Keystone 
Turn-Verein. It is an association of men of free moral 
character, seeking physical and intellectual development, 
desirous of attaining and disseminating a social broth- 
erly communion and upright American citizenship. The 
society is a member of the American Gymnasium Union, 
which encourages systematic gymnastic exercise, lec- 
tures, singing, debates, meetings and social affairs, as 
well as the erection and maintenance of a gymnastic 
school for advancing youth. All candidates for member- 
ship must be eighteen years of age and over, and of good 
moral character. They must also be citizens of the 
United States, or want to become citizens as soon as 
possible. The organization committee consisted of H. H. 
Schroeder, Herman D. Kroehnke, Henry Thiessen and 


Turner Hall—Keystone, Iowa 


Fritz Zornig, whose duty was to form a constitution. 
The first officers were: H. N. Bonewitz, president; H. H. 
Schroeder, instructor; Christ Petersen, vice president; 
J. F. Feuerbach, recording secretary; R. W. Bernstortf, 
corresponding secretary. 

The original members were: H. H. Schroeder, Hein- 
rich Muhl, Jacob Pohlman,. H. N. Bonewitz, Claus Mein- 
ert, George Ottsen, Charles Stein, Herman D. Kroehnke, 
Joseph Merkel, Eldo Tangeman, Fritz Zornig, I'red Boy- 
sen, Henry Herzberger, Ernst Wegner, C. F. Scollon, 
Heinrich Grimm, John N. Kroehnke, Charles Ohde, Otto 
Kroyman, Erich Clemens, R. W. Bernstorf, August Beyer, 
J. R. Bielenberg, J. F. Feuerbach, Claus Hansen, Hein- 
rich Kroehnke, August Menzel, Heinrich Pingel, Hein- 
rich Selken, John P. Wamser, John Severin, Andreas Ja- 
cob, George Kloppenburg, Heinrich Jordan, Henry 
Thiessen, Fritz Bonewitz, George Tangeman, William 
Schuett, Christ Petersen, Peter Hichmeyer, William Bra- 
ker, Heimrich Harder, William Severin, August Petersen, 
Peter Henningsen, George Harder, John C. Pingel, A. C. 
Bielenberg, Carl Bechtold, Heinrich Christophersen, 
Charles Hennings, Peter Joens, August Kloppenburg, 
Claus Moehring, Herman Popp, Jacob Schoelerman, Otto 
Westphalen, Joseph Kourt, John Pohlman. 

The old hall burned in 1940 and a new modern build- 
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; Third row: Hy. G. Selk, Phil. ‘Feuerbach, Henry Sindt, H. A. 
_ Albers, H. F. Albers, J. J. Thiessen, John Heitmann, Alfred Offt, 
Roy Bruger, Jess Potter, Fred Jagim, Herm. C. Sindt, Wm. C. F. 
Lamprecht, Fred Kusel, Edw. D. Kiekebusch, Gust Offt, Fred Neben- 
dahl, Mandus Voss. Rud. J. Albers, Albert Seeman, John A. Meyer, 
Gust Kusel, Gust Harder, Otto Haack, John Allers, Wm. Thede. 

Fourth row: Louis Schuldt, J. Henry Albers, Herm. Schuldt, 
Herm. W. Thiessen, John, Tanck, Richard Andresen, Wm. Boehmke, 
EK. A. Mess, Herm. Mess, Andrew Jacobs, Chas. Allers, Louis Pohl- 
man, Raymond Offt, Christ Oehlerich, Elmer Heitmann, Leonard 
Schuldt, Elmer Schuldt, Arthur Offt, John Junge, Frank Breiholz, 
John Thede. 

Top row: Rev. A. W. Brauer. 


ing has been erected at a cost of $16, 000. 00 to replace it. 
It was financed by the members, who subscribed 
$3,300.00 in $25.00 units, which amount added to 
$2,000.00 first mortgage and the funds in the treasury 
were sufficient to complete the new structure. The so- 
ciety is in an extremely healthy condition, having 165 
members scattered over the country, and is a most pow- 
erful force for the promotion of good living in the com- 
munity. 

The present officers are: John Jurgens, president; 
William Bernstorf, vice president; Lester H. Selk, Ar- 
thur Hamann, John Ohde, trustees; J. F. Feuerbach, cor- 
responding secretary and treasurer; John F. Heitman, 
recording secretary; Herman Schneider Sr., pyhsical 
instructor; P. F. Seeck, collector. 


Keystone 

The town of Keystone was founded in 1881, shortly 
after the advent of the Milwaukee railroad. It is a pros- 
perous town in a thrifty and wealthy community, consist- 
ing of citizens of German and Pennsylvania Dutch des- 
cent. The early settlers were not supporters of churches 
and at this time has only the German Lutheran church. 

Some of the early business men were Ilten & Taege, 
hardware; operators of general stores were Joachim 
Schuett, Hondek Bros., Waldeck & Kroehnke and J. F. 
Feuerbach. Livery stable operators were George and 
August Kloppenburg with a Mr. Fitzgerald running a 
harness shop. H. D. and Peter Kroehnke were the lum- 
ber dealers with F. A. H. Grenlich the grain buyer. Peter 
Nissen, Sr., was the village blacksmith, Nick Fischer the 
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shoemaker, John Kroehnke ran a grist main and C. We i 


Waldeck the drug store. The taverns were the most nu- 


merous, with the following operators, Herman Becker, — 


Christ Peters, Joseph Merkle, Henry Ohde and Louis © 
Buhrman. . 
The I. O. O. F. lodge has been the meet active lodge 
and the Turnverein is one of the strongest athletic so- 
cieties in the county. The story of the Turner society is 
found elsewhere in this issue. Prominent men in the 
community were Wm. Bender, Sr., Claus F. Jordan, A. C. 
Bielenberg, Theodore Klappholz, Leonard Kimm, Jacob 
Jacobs, Claus Engelbrecht, F. W. Shenken, Eggert Offt, 
Jacob Pohlman, Henry J. Meyer, P. J. Schoelerman, R. 
W. Bernstorff, Wm. Schuett, Peter Henningsen, Henry 
Thiessen, J. F. Feuerbach, F. Schluntz, Henry Harder 
and others. 


Monroe Township in 1864 

Mrs. Mary Pollock, 89-year-old pioneer has lived in 
Monroe township since 1864, when her step father, John 
Tompkin settled on 800 acres of land. Prior to that time 
she lived in Vinton, where the Tompkin family first 
lived. They took up their residence in the Howard 
House for the first four weeks, until they could find a 
place to live. Then they moved into a brick house that 
stood on the site of the Vinton depot. She remembers 
when the Traer building, which houses Jack’s Shoe 
Store was built and when Levi Miller ran a small grocery 
store on the site of the Gamble Store. 

The neighbors were few and far between when they 
settled in Monroe. They fenced their crops instead of 
their pastures and herded their cattle on the prairie. 
The early settlers in Monroe and Jackson townships 
were the families of Eli Goon, Lou Reifenstahl, Steve 
Johnson, Tom Ridge, Andrew Robertson, Calvin. Baum, 
the Underwoods, Feltners, Sanders, Youngs and others. 
Their only means of transportation were wagons or 
horseback. Mrs. Pollock still has her side saddle, on 
which she rode hundreds of miles. She became so adept 
at riding this style that she could ride sideways, bare- 
back. All the young ladies rode horseback and had 
many wonderful times on horseback riding parties. The 
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young men courted them, by taking them riding in lum- 
ber wagons and bob sleds and many times dumped them 
in the snow banks, when the parties became hilarious. 

Mrs. Pollock was married in a log house and lived 
in another for several years after. In those days water 
was a serious problem and was obtained from wells and 
springs. One of the best springs in the vicinity, which 
watered thousands of cattle was on the old Ridge farm 
on 218. The boards which walled it, to prevent it caving 
and also to keep the cattle out are still visible from the 
highway. She remembers the farmers hauling grain to 
Waterloo and driving stock to Marysville and Blairs- 
town, which were the nearest markets. Many times 
they would get stuck in mud holes, hauling grain and 
have to unload the sacks, pile them on dry ground, get 
the wagon out and then reload. They would do this 
several times on one trip and Mrs. Pollock believes that 
those old settlers would gladly have paid more in taxes 
for any kind of roads, without grumbling. One of the 
pioneer threshers of the vicinity was Elmer Sanders, 
who had one of the first horse power threshing machines. 
It was a wonderful invention. 


Two Interesting Post Offices 


By B. L. Wick 

Old Man Livermore ran a post office on the Lincoln 
highway twelve miles west of Cedar Rapids known as 
Freemont post office. In the early days, the people in 
Seotch Grove, Cue’s Grove and further west walked that 
distance for their mail. The daughters, Ida and Emma 
Livermore were teachers for many years and are now 
living, as far as is known, in Santa Barbara, California. 
Another post office was one operated by Washington 
Alsbach on Section 13, on the county line three miles 
west of Fairfax. This was known, as far as I am inform- 
ed, as Prairie Creek Post Office. They also carried and 
took their mail around Walford and down to the Bluffs. 
The neighbors would take all the mail once a week for 
all the neighbors. 

Parker’s Grove is a large grove of native timber 
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Norway High School 


Lower row: Ellen Lickness, Nellie Madison, Lillian White. Sec- 
ond row: Nettie Tow, Nellie Buchanan, Lillian Christianson, Bertha 
Schloeman, Jesse Harkness. Third row: Julia 'Tow, Julia Flaherty, 
Jessie Strong, Glenn Brown, HKtta Pirie, Eva McQuinn, Anna Lar- 
son. Miss Moser, teacher, Simon Tow, —————— White, Elmer Mel- 
berg, Butch Peacock, Robert McQuinn, Joe Voss, Chester Tuttle, 
Prof. Jamieson, Frank Hofferd. 


situated southwest of Shellsburg and was settled 1839 
by one Parker, who later was killed in Poweshiek county. 
This has been an historic and interesting place where a 
church is still conducted, a sort of community church 
although Baptist in name is the community center for 
gatherings, picnic parties, talks on many subjects and 
the adjoining cemetery, one can find on the headstones 
many of the names that made the community historic. 
Here lived Joe L. Budd for many years, who was a pro- 
fessor at Ames, went to Russia to study the hardy 
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apple varieties and brought back trees and seeds of what 


is known as the Siberian Crab apple. There was Tom 


Black, a famous stock raiser who had some of the best 
horses in the county and his farm was one of the out- 
standing farms of the locality. The Bergens’ were na- 
tives of Kentucky and well known as farmers and stock 
raisers. Some of the descendants are still living in the 
vicinity. There was Lyman Burdick, a New Englander, 
who came to the county in the fifties. There were the 
Case families, natives of Pennsylvania and the Bowes, 


well known farmers, Joshua Demuth was a native of 


Maryland, came to the county in 1858, was well known 
and outstanding and interested in upbuilding the com- 
munity. The Harberts and Kirkpatricks came into the 
county early, Harbert running a bank for a long time 
while he owned and operated a private bank at Shells- 
burg. The Heath’s were natives of Indiana, were sub- 
stantial farmers and some of the descendants are still 
living in and about Canton and adjoining townships. 
Another outstanding farmer was Simeon Maxson, a na- 
itve of Virginia, an outstanding member of the Baptist 
church, who at one time paid off the indebtedness of 
the church to which he belonged. The Miskimen family 
were natives of Ohio located in Benton county in the 
early fifties. The Narber families came from Pennsyl- 
vania in 1857, accumulated considerable land and were 
enterprising farmers as well as stock raisers. Joe Pen- 
rose was a native of Pennsylvania and was perhaps one 
of the earliest settlers in the vicinity having come as a 
small boy into the county in 1839 or 1840. A man who 
knew the developments of the county and the hardship 
of pioneer life. J. A. Porter, a native of Virginia who 
came to Benton county in 1863, was also well known and 
an enterprising citizen. The Richey family also were na- 
tives of Indiana, arrived in the county in 1854 and were 
outstanding families. R. Royce bought the nursery of J. 
S. Budd, which he operated with success for many years. 
Julius Shomler was a native of Germany and landed in 
Benton county in 1873 arriving in America at seven years 
of age. All of these lived in and about the famous Park- 
er’s Grove. 
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George Lieb 
Mark DeVoe 
Niel Ball 


Fayette, lowa, Oct. 16, 1941 
Mr. George Lieb. 
Atkins, Iowa. 
Friend George: 

Pleasantly surprised to get your letter, and glad to 
hear from you. I was agent at Atkins from April, 1902, 
until April, 1911. Was president of the school board 
several terms, and to this day my memories of Atkins 
people are vivid indeed. 

Of course we were professional racers, and timing 
was not so essential as to be able to win. It took speed 
and guts to do that. Ball and I were very evenly matched 
in the 100, but I had it on him in the 50 yard, just enough 
to win nicely. I have seen Ball do the 100 yards in 9 4-5 
and I too have done it. In the 50 yards, we both have 
been credited with 5 1-2 but time or no time, fellow had 
to have speed and when you could beat em, you knew you 
had it. We were both on the world’s champion Neola 
running team at Des Moine, Iowa Firemen’s Tournament 
June 22, 1904. In the straighaway race between Iowa 
City and Neola, 250 yards pulling a 512 lb. cart record of 
26 2-5 seconds, lowering the world’s record 4-5 second. 
IT am still railroading, expect to retire some day. Bruce 
is agent at Maquoketa, has a boy 12 years old. Well 
George I hope to see you some time and I would like to 
see the history you speak of. Regard to all. 

M. A. DeVoe 
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Atkins Baseball Club—1907 


Benton County Champions 
Left to right, front row: John Lieb, Jake Gasser, Art Case, 
John Stewart, Al Rinderknecht. Back row: H. Schuler, Geo, Lieb, 
‘“‘Butch’’? Gasser, John Schueler, Hank Alden, Bill Gregg. 


The Swedenborgian Colony 

In the year 1851, a colony of German settlers arrived 
in the southern edge of Benton county in Florence town- 
ship. They were disciples following Herman Diekhoner, 
who was a worshipper of the great scientist Swedenborg. 
Swedenborg was the first scientist to support the theory 
that a man could be religious and still accept the findings 
of science. The followers of Diekhoner advocated com- 
munism and purchased land for the colony, that was to 
be community property. These colonists arrived in St. 
Louis first, then traveled up the Mississippi to Keokuk 
and overland to Florence. 

The group consisted of Herman Diekhoner, leader, 
John Frederick Schlenter, treasurer, C, O. Vette, Carl 
Friederick Nauman, Heinrich C. Kosfeld, Casper H. Ut- 
hoff, Karl Kunz, Frederick W. Junker, Albert H. Schloe- 
mann, Hrnest H. Schloemann, Heinrich Groth, Bernhardt 
Vette, Herman Bierman, John, George and Henry Bur- 
meister, Christopher Volz, Heinrich Muller and Joachim 
Schlutz. Henry Burmeister was the first teacher in the 
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old Excelsior school, completed in 1859, just over the li 
in Lenox township, Iowa county. CO ae 

Albert H. Schloeman served as minister for many 
years and did much for the development of schools and 
churches during his ministry. The colony abandoned the 
community plan in 1853 and have individual ownership 
of property. They were the first communistic colony in 
the state and abandoned the idea, even before the arrival 
of the Amana Society in Iowa county. The Lenox New 
Church and Sunday School were organized by George 
Burmeister in 1857 and served as a great influence in 
spreading the doctrine of Swedenborg and the more ad- 
vanced cultural life. 

The New Jerusalem Society of the Swedenborgian 
colony was formed in March, 1874, by Rev. J. J. Lehnen 
and held meetings every Sunday in Florence. Justus 
Kimm was the superintendent of the Sunday School. 
Many of the descendants of the colonists still reside on 
both sides of the county line and own the original tracts 
of land their ancestors purchased, 
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This village lies on the county line, partly in Iowa 
township, Benton county and partly in Tama county. It 
had considerable business and was a thriving village, 
prior to the building of the Northwestern railroad thru 
Belle Plaine. Since that time it has made little progress. 

The Irving Institute was founded in 1862 by the Rev. 
A. A. Sawin, a Baptist minister whose culture and ability 
was outstanding. A fund of $6,000.00 was raised and 
Rev. Sawin contracted to maintain a school for ten years. 
The school was opened in temporary quarters in the 
spring of 1862 and moved into a frame building on the 
property in 1863. A smallpox epidemic broke out while 
the main buildings were in progress and Rev. Sawin 
succumbed to it. His wife and brother in law, Lauren A. 
Scott continued the work and fulfilled the contract that 
Rev. Sawin had made. The Irving Institute was a pow- 
erful force for higher education in that neighborhood for 
many years. 


Wagner and Rosburg Store 


The old store in Newhall is shown with John Rosburg, Wm. 
Wagner and Fred Werning. 


Newhall 

EK. H. Morrow, pioneer merchant of Newhall estab- 
lished a lumberyard at Newhall in 1881, while the Chi- 
eago, Milwaukee and St. Paul railroad was being con- 
structed through the town. He later owned a hardware 
and implement business, tile factory and many farms and 
buildings. J. W. Johnson was a partner of Mr. Morrow 
in many of his ventures and the firm was known a Mor- 
row and Johnson. 

C. H. Wheeler was one of the earliest contractors 
and built most of the buildings in Newhall. Other early 
business men were Max Nave, general merchandise, Gar- 
deman Bros., general merchandise, MecGranahan & Mor- 
row, lumber; Gardeman & Jungclaus, wholesale produce, 
Smith & Dietz, lumber yard & hardware, Hans Pieper, 
hotel and tavern, Ed Peacock, brick and tile factory, 
Shaver & Olmstead, cheese factory, C. S. Moelle, draying 
and postmaster, Dr. C. B. Chenoweth was the leading 
physician for many years. He also was president of the 
bank. F. G. Briner was the first cashier of the bank, fol- 
lowed by Lewis Deklotz, who held that position for many 
years. The first cobbler was John Gerig and Henry 
Stien the first blacksmith. 

On July 15, 1916, the business district was destroyed 
by fire. . 
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Atkins Band—1885 
Those identified in the group are: Norman McKinnon, Orr 
Johnson, Asa Weatherwax, Mr. Weatherwax, Dixon Hagan, Hugh 
McLeod, James Dixon, Frank Novak, Will Johnson, Will Defoe. 


Canton and Fremont 

The territory between Shellsburg and Atkins was 
settled early by many substantial pioneers, whose fam- 
ilies are still prominent in the neighborhood. Among 
these are the Hagans, Beattys, Rinderknechts, Owens, 
Narbers, Harberts, Olsons, Schlotterbacks, Happels, 
Kimms and many others. 

Joseph Hagan arrived in 1857 and purchased the 
farm near Atkins which is now occupied by his grandson, 
Chester Hagan. Here he raised his family and establish- 
ed the Hagan Clan. The three sons were J. D., Harry 
and Joseph, who became prosperous. farmers. Joseph 
remained on the home place and became its owner. J. D. 
bought the Tom Young place which is now owned by his 
widow and her sons. Harry bought the place which is 
owned by Arnold Hagan. 

Joseph Owen rode a horse out from Lisbon looking 
for good grass land and found what he wanted on the 
edge of Canton and Fremont townships. He established 
his home there, where he resided for many years. Levant 
Bow lived where Bert Owen lives now, neighbors were 
T. C. Black, A. G. Barnell, Tom Young, Dan Spurgeon, 
Alec Johnson, Morgan Pratt, Charlie and James Beatty, 
John Woods, John Blackwell, Ira Bosworth, Kirkpat- 
ricks and others. 

A. L. Straight, son of one of the earliest settlers, 
states that Dan Pangburns father told him that a man 
named Parker, who lived with the Indians and was a 
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trapper and fur buyer, was the first white man in Benton 
county. Parker’s Grove was named after him. 

The dates of arrival of these pioneers have been com- 
piled as accurate as possible. Charles Beatty, 1850; Geo. 
Faweett, 1855; A. H. Fawcett, 1856; A. G. Barnell, 1857; 
par, Armstrong, 1857 ; Henry Davis, 1863; Christian 
Doebel, 1857; David Johnson, 1854; James M. Jones, 
1855; W. M. Porter, 1863; M.S. Pratt, 1856; HE. A. Smiley, 
1866: W. A. Stewart, 1854; eG. Bergen, 1852: Poe Har 
bert, "1852; M.S. Heath, 1854; Ellas Narber, 1857; George 
Narber, 1857; ; Joseph Penrose, 1849; Geo. and Harry Mis- 
kimen, 1852; Julius Shomler, 1856; Thomas Young, 1854. 


Harrison Township in Retrospect 

The year 1850 was the date of the arrival of a band 
of doughty Canadians in Benton county led by Isband 
Noble. His son, Charlie Noble, resides on the original 
site of the old room log cabin built by Isband Noble in 
1851. Mr. Noble sawed logs and split shingles the first 
winter he was here and sold a raft of logs and shingles 
in Cedar Rapids for $50, after rafting them down the 
Cedar river. 

He went back to Canada later and returned with 
Mrs. Noble and the home was established on the old 
homestead. One of his best friends was Chief Wakama, 
of the Musquaki tribe of Indians who visited in their 
home very frequently. His tribe camped near by, in the 
sugar bush where they made maple sugar every spring 
as well as using it for a site for hunting and fishing 
camp. The Indians husked corn every fall taking their 
pay in corn for feed for their ponies. 

The Indians lost a baby and it was buried with a 
staff as a marker, in the grove near the Noble’s cabin. 
The squaw raised a terrible row until they dug up the 
body and buried a can of food with it, sufficient to feed 
it until it reached the Happy Hunting Ground. The 
marker remained on the grave for years. At one time the 
Indians bothered Mrs. Noble considerably, begging and 
banging around. Her favorite method of frightening the 
papooses was to take her false teeth out and snap them at 
them. 

The early neighbors, remembered by Mr. Noble, were 
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Pioneer Family—1880 


One of the earliest families to settle in Benton county is that 
of Alexander Harper, Sr., shown, above. They are as follows in the 
Jower row, R. S. Harper, Alexander Harper, Sr., Mrs. Harper, C. 8. 
Harper. Above Alexander Harper, Jr., William Harper, J. EK. Harper, 


the families of Moore, Parcel, Dridgeon, Knapp, Demp- 
sey, Cottrell, Brody, Swain, MeMillan, Harper, Singleton 
and others. 

J. i. Harper remembers Harrison township well, as 
he was born and raised there. His father, John W. Har- 
per, settled there in 1853 and R. S. Harper was born there 
in 1856. Wm. Revel settled there in 1849 on the farm 
now owned by the Misses Narbers. Mr. Revel used to en- 
tertain Jesse and Frank James frequently on their trips 
through lowa. J.J. and Woodson Long: settled south of 
Prairie Creek chureh, Hiram Thompson, Widow Hines 
and the Primmers also were early settlers. George and 
Robert Montgomery and Lewis Bryson settled north of 
the Bear Creek church. The Prairie Creek Chureh of 
Christ was founded in 1858. 

One of the most noted settlers was General James 
L. Geddis, who was a Canadian and an experienced sol- 
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BS a ior. ‘He semnieal Gonna: D, 8th Iowa Infantry, drilled 
it and went with it through the Civil war. It was called 
Pe, arrison Rangers, Military Riflemen.’’ Harrison town- 


<4 ap was reported to have the highest percentage of en- 
listments of any township in the county. Among the 
first to enlist were two of the Widow Hines’ sons, Iim- 
met and Lon Hines. 
~ Gen. Geddis had his horse shot out from under him 
~ at Shilok and was slightly wounded. He was limping 
along after being captured, when a sympathetic Confed- 
erate officer offered him his horse, saying, ‘‘General, you 
are hurt, take my horse and ride him.’’ The tought old 
general replied, ‘‘I’m eas I would’nt ride your old 
crow bait.’’ 
After the war, hie Alexander Harper, Alexander 
Jr., and Daniel Harper were kept in the service another 
year, during the reconstruction period. On his return, 
Alex Harper Jr., purchased the farm where his son, Har- 
lan Harper resides, from the Beeson estate and resided 
there for many year. , 


What I Remember of Bruce Township’s Earlier Days 
| By Jol. Gay 


My father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. John R. Gay, 
moved into Bruce township in the year 1867 when I was 
one year old. 

I do not remember much of this locality until my 
fourth year, although when I was thirty months old, I 
distinctly remember looking out of the back door of our 
two room house as my father drove a yoke of oxen hitch- 
ed to a load of wood by the door, and that I clapped my 
hands and tried to sic the dog onto the oxen, much to my 
mother’s mirth and my father’s embarrassment. 

At this time Bruce was a prairie land and for sever- 
al years afterward prairie chickens were plentiful and an 
occasional wolf would be seen loping over slight hills and 
out of sight. 

I remember three years later, with my father a short 
distance from the house, of seeing a large wolf probably 
fifteen rods from us. My father suggested that I stand 
perfectly still where I was while he would slip into the 
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Jeremiah F. Gay 


house, get his rifle and shoot the wolf. Instead of doing 
this, I hollered at the top of my lungs and jumped up and 
down, so frightening the wolf that it escaped. 

At this time, lowa was infested more or less with 
horse thieves, and stealing of a nice horse was not un- 
common. 

All of the early settlers depended largely on grass 
as feed for their stock, not only cattle, but horses. 

When I was in my fifth year, my father turned loose 
on the prairie near our house a very beautiful bright bay 
horse. If the reader loves horses he knows how beautiful 
a bright bay horse with black mane and tail can be, es- 
pecially when they are fat and their coat is bright, clean, 
and glistening, for that was the way my father kept his 
horses. This horse fed away from the house and over a 
rise in the ground. A few hours later, when my father 
went to bring the horse in, it could not be found—nor 
was it ever found, although my father spent several days 
in the saddle trying to ‘find some trace of this stolen 
horse. 
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I might mention other occurrences that happened 
farther away, one of which I could never forget. 

T'wo boys, living in northern Iowa, were driving into 
a southern county. They camped in the woods along the 
Jowa river in Tama county. They were discovered the 
next morning by a band of horse thieves, accused of steal- 
ing the beautiful team of blacks they were driving and 
were hung from the limb of a tree and left there. 

The truth of this came out later when a searching 
party found the bodies hanging from the limb of the tree. 
These boys, whose father was dead, had been sent by 
their mother on an errand to a relative living farther 
south in the state. 

Railroads at this date were not here although they 
came in shortly afterwards. 

People came in wagons and on horse back. Rivers 
were forded, except at places where there were ferry 


boats. Many came from Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Pen- . 


nsylvania to this townhip. 

The McQuilken family, Adairs, Sloans, Stewarts and 
Perkins from Penn. The Youngs, Goodwins, Hatches 
and Woodleys from Ohio; Nichols from England; Ken- 
nedys from Indiana; Gays, Coopers and Haywords from 
Hhinois. 

A few years earlier these same people had come from 
the New England states, but hearing wonderful tales of 
the agricultural possibilities existing in Iowa had pulled 
up stakes and settled in Iowa. 

The offsprings of some of these families are here yet; 
some in other parts of the state and others in more dis- 
tant lands or gone to their long home. 

At this date wheat was the principal crop and was 
harvested by the use of cradles, reapers and harvesters. 
My father bought the first harvester that came to these 
parts. It cost two hundred dollars but he was decidedly 
opposed to binding grain after a reaper. The grain after 
standing in the shock the prescribed time, was stacked 
in cone shaped stacks in a square, only far enough apart 
to permit the threshing machine being drawn into the 
square. This was called a setting. These stacks stood 
until they had gone through the sweat, then the grain 
was threshed, which was often after the snows had begun 
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6 wheels in the snow as the threshing machine was drawn — : 

a into the setting of grain in our yard. Nine men construct-_ 

ey ed the crew that pitched the bundles into the machine, — 
carefully stacked the straw and carried the sacks of 
grain to the grain bin. This machine was driven by 
horse power, usually five to six teams furnishing the 
power. 

I want to tell you about the streams and while we 
had only two, they were a source of enjoyment to both 
the older and. younger people, especially Big creek, near 
which my father had purchased land. It remained our 
home farm as long as my father lived and is still owned 
by direct heirs. Big creek was never less than four rods 
wide and very meandering. At each turn the water was 
deep and across from the bank which turned the water in 
its course was a large, clean bar of sand and gravel. 

_ These places were real swimming holes and during the 
summer months were regularly visited by both younger 
and older persons of the male population. These deep 
places if shaded by trees as many of them were, especial- 
ly if the trees grew close to and over the water, were 
where the fish spawned and to which they fled when dis- 
turbed in the shallow and sunnier waters. Pike, Pick- 
erell, bass, red horse, sucker s, and stone rollers abounded 
in these creeks, while bull heads, cat fish and sun fish 
were found in the ponds and bayous. There were no game 
laws and not too many other laws. A man was measured 
by his integrity, his honesty and his standing among 
those who feared God and his respect for others. In 
those days a man’s word was as good as his bond. I re- 
member especially, one of our neighbors came to see my 
father one afternoon. He had made a bargain for an 
eighty acres of land and he needed one hundred dollars. 
Would my father loan it to him. He did and it was duly 
paid back, 

Before I close I want to pay tribute to the man who 
named Bruce township. He was known as Grandfather 
George Buchan, one of the finest characters who ever 
lived in the township. He was descended in a direct line 
from Robert Bruce, king of Scotland; hence the name 
Bruce for Bruce township. I can see ants fine old man 
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now as I used to see him then, riding over the prairie on 


a beautiful bay Indian pony, sitting as straight as an ar- 


row and yet he was a very old man. 
Speaking of Indians brings to my mind the times I 


have seen the Indians on their way to and from hunting 


and fishing grounds. Each Indian or Squaw riding on 
horseback, all in single file, making a long line of riders. 
The braves carrying a gun across the saddle in front of 
him; the squaw having her papoose strapped on her back 
and leading the ponies, if they would not follow. 

These are some of the memories that come to me as 
I think over my early childhood days in Bruce township. 


Benton County Medical Society 
By T. L. Chadbourne 


There have been doctors in Benton county almost 
as long as there have been inhabitants. 

Among the very earliest was J. C. Traer who settled 
in Vinton in 1851. This man combined in his own person 
the doctor, the banker, the lawyer; having carried on 
these professions by turn. What medical man nowadays 
even with his ten years of preparation would think of 
such varied activities. . 

Unfortunately, most of the older generation of phy- 
sicians, however hard they strove, left but little in the 
way of permanent records. There was no organization 
to keep account of their doings and their names and me- 
mories lasted only as long as there remained relatives or 
grateful patients to keep them green. There must have 
been giants in those days if we can credit the tales of the 
tremendous activities then undertaken. Out of the mists 
of tradition we hear of men who rode horseback for days 
and nights on end, of those who did not have their cloth- 
es off for long periods while they kept vigil at some bed- 
side. 

As time went on medical men became more class con- 
scious and felt there should be come sort of association 
to coordinate their interests and to enable them to keep 
better in contact with the trend on medical events. 

At the time of the first meeting of the society there 
were about fifty doctors in Benton county. What they 
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Dr. C. C. Griffin, Sr. 


all did is a good deal of a puzzle. Think of it, four doc- 
tors in Shellsburg, two in Mt. Auburn. None in either 
place now. It must have been that the patients of those 
days were satisfied with simpler equipment than that in 
the modern office. 

Compared with the time since the settlement of the 
county the Medical Society is rather recent, for it was 
only on the eighth of September, 1903, that the following 
constituted themselves the Benton County Medical So- 
ciety: 

H. A. Angus, O. B. Beller, C. B. Chenoweth, J. R. 
Bielenberg, I. 8S. Boles, A. J. Bryant, A. R. Fellows, C. C. 
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| Griffin, C. Co eCPIE Ll ce) Ts, bo. bs Jewel, O. W. King, B. F. 
Kirkland, J. KE. Luckey, George M. Luckey, M. Meredith, 
Jas. MeMorris, (Crea McCorkle, R. Hyslop Payne, C. E. 
Simpson, G, A. Wagner, Sam’! H. Watson, Jay Philon 
Whitney, J. A. Williams, J. Worley, G. L. Wychoff, W. 
A. Vincent. | 

Besides these names there were about thirty others 
in the county who for one reason or another did not asso- 
ciate themselves with the society. Among these were to 
be found graduates from schools all over the country. 
From McGill, Keokuk, Chicago, Cincinnati, New York, 
St. Louis, Michigan and one undergraduate. 

In the nearly thirty years of its existence the society 
has always tried to have in mind the best interests of the 
community as a medical whole, not to establish a medical 
citadel but to see, so far as they could, that matters of the 
public health were kept in proper hands. 

Present membership is as follows: 

J. R. Crum, Nathan B. Williams, E. M. Williams, E. 
D. Lovett, R. A. Seiler, Sidney Senfeld, C. E. Thomas, D. 
A. Dutton, Allen F. Sterling, C. J. Snitkay, D. N. New- 
land, G. W. Yavorsky, C. C. Griffin, M. E. Dingman, L. 
W. Little, C. L. a aorenee CNS Manahan, Lyle W. Koontz, 
T. L. Chadbourne, G. R. Woodhouse. 


Garrison Fire 
(Reprinted from Garrison Independent, Sept. 14, 1911) 

Between the hours of one and four o’clock Sunday 
morning, the business district of Garrison was visited by 
one of the most destructive fires in the history of the 
county. Twenty buildings burned. The loss was fully 
$100,000, only one-fourth of which is covered by insur- 
ance. 

The fire started in B. N. Donley’s restaurant, and 
had gained such headway when discovered that it was 
impossible to save anything from the building. Mr. Don- 
ley, who slept above his residence was compelled to es- 
cape through the front window. Quickly the flames 
spread to Koster & Meek’s general store on the north and 
to Wm. Merchant’s barber shop on the south, and with 
amazing rapidity adjoining buildings were in the grasp 
of the flames until everything north of J. A. Grimm’s 
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"Garrison Scenes 


1—Old Stone Quarry. 2—Brick and Tile Factory, 3—Train Wreck 
4—Gutted Buildings standing after the fire. 


new cement building was leveled to the ground. The 
flames then crossed the street to the Wenner corner and 
swept east, the Farmers Mercantile Co. block and a small 
salt shed being all that remained on that side of the 
street, and not a building is left on the south side of the 
street—in fact only six buildings are left on block seven, 
viz: J. A. Grimm’s cement building, under construction; 
Wm. Barkdoll’s two residences and coal office, the city 


jail and Harwood Bros. cement block livery stable; and 


to these may be added a small stable and wood sheds that 
stood in the rear of H. C. Fintel’s barber shop. <A total 
of twenty-six buildings were destroyed, nineteen of 
which were business places. The origin of the fire which 
wrought all this destruction is not known. 


First School 


By Geo. R. Knapp 


Schools of the old days were held in the cabins of 
the settlers, now and again and here and there, but the 
first school house was built in what is now District Num- 
_ ber 5, Cedar township, about 1856, half a mile east of the 
school as it now stands in said district. 

It was built of logs, which were better than common, 
so it was made tight, and was fairly comfortable. There 
was no chimney. The stove pipe was thrust through the 
roof. 

There were seats for the little children, and seats 
for the big ones, made out of split logs, with the split side 
up. The legs of the seats were sections of poles about 2 
1-2 inches thick, thrust through holes bored in the said 
split logs on each end with a two inch auger, at angles of 
about 25 degrees, so the seats were not easily upset. 
There were no backs to the seats. If a pupil’s feet did not 
reach the floor, he was just out of luck. No doubt child- 
ren of the present time would make a roar if provided 
with such seats as we had. 

I never heard a complaint from any of the log cabin 
children. We were so used to all kinds of hardships and 
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Killed by Indians : | 4 


By Geo. R. Knapp 


For several years around 1860, there lived close to 
us and about 35 rods north of where the school house in 
District No. 5 in Cedar township now is, a family of the 
original squatters, named Allen. The family consisted of 
the parents and about seven or eight children. Two were 
young men who went to war about as soon as they could 
after the War of the Rebellion broke out. 

Old Davy Allen complained about a lot of people 
getting the country far too civilized for him by havin 
glass windows in their houses—log of course—and bal 
floors, and brick chimneys and a lot of other foolishness. 

He said he would go further west where everything 
was new and unchanged. 

He had a yoke of oxen, and I believe a cow or two. 
One fine day he loaded his meager household goods into 
his old rickety Lynch Pin wagon, and started towards the 
setting sun, the family walking a large share of the time. 

News traveled slowly in those days and it was many 
months before we knew what had befallen them. 

They had gotten into Nebraska, about midway of the 
state north and south, right between the warring tribes 
of Sioux and Pawnee and were all killed and scalped by 
the Sioux. 

We knew the Sioux did it as the Pawnees never 
scalped a woman or a child. 

The Sioux and Pawnee were the only Indians the 
Allens could have contacted, as we believed. 


Old Settlers Reunion 

This old picture was found in the effects of Alexander Harper, 
Sr. It was badly faded making identification difficult. It is be- 
lieved to be an Old Settler’s Picnic at Shellsburg or Urbana, While 
positive identification was diffcult many descendants of these old 
settlers picked the following among them. Front row, left to right: 
John Brown, M. D. Morton, Mrs. Matthew Brown, Matthew Brown, 
Former Mayor of Vinton, Benjamin Kendall, G. D. Scofield, behind. 
Among the others behind the railing are Joe Heath, Squire Rice, 
Mrs. Homer Narber, Tommy Lewis, Levant Bowe, J. W. B. Youel, 
Geo. Clemons, Mrs. J. W. B. Youel, Mrs. Flora Inman, R. L. Brat- 
ton, Wm. White, Mrs. Milton Richey, Mrs. Elizabeth Dilling, Milton, 
first president of Old Settlers Reunion, George Jones, Preacher 
Thompson, Dr. Horton. 


Urbana, 

The oldest town in Benton county was originally 
founded as Hoosier Point and Marysville. It was platted 
and recorded on May 5, 1847 by Joseph Remington, who 
owned the land, and surveyed by F. J. Rigand. The first 
postmaster was John 8S. Forsythe. Manatheke was laid 
out in March, 1857 and was an addition to Marysville. 

The postoffice of Urbana was established November 
27, 1857 when the government christened it by that name. 
However, it continued to be known as Marysville for 
many years. 
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Sam Brody 


There were four sawmills in the vicinity at one time 
which gave employment to many and drew trade to the 
town. The Urbana creamery and bank flourished for 
some time. In 1857 the residents offered $100 to any one 
who would erect a steam flour mill and operate it. 

This peaceful existence of the town was moved by 
several incendiary fires. One of which detroyed the 
Monitor newpaper building and the Burrell store was the 
most disastrous. It occurred on November 11, 1899, and 
was caused by two explosions to result in the death of 
Clarence Burrell. Burrell had raced to the store ahead 
of his father, mother and brothers and was blown across 
the street by the second explosion to be instantly killed. 
The front of the store was blown out by the force of the 
explosion, hitting young Burrell in the face, smashing it, 
crushing his skull. A timber also entered his left side, 
striking his heart. The brother said that the only thing 
that saved him from the same fate was that Clarence 
got his shoes and he had to hunt a few minutes for an- 
other pair, which delay saved his life. 


- -Mr. Burrell ran a bank as well as the store and the 
first theories were that robbery was the motive. However 
investigation disclosed the fact that the safe had not 
been tampered with. This led to the belief that the explo- 
sion was the work of fiends who were trying to murder 
the Burrells, destroy their property and that of the news- 
paper owners, against whom they might have had a 
grudge. The Monitor was owned by A. W. Fisher, who 
continued publication, as soon as the machinery could 
be moved from the wrecked building and repaired. 

The oldest business in the town is Cook’s store, 
founded in 1901 by W. E. Cook and now operated by his 
son Ross Cook. The bank was founded in 1901 by Sam 
Whiteis and Theodore Remer. Prominent residents were 
Joe Moore, Chas. Hanes, Geo. Dingman, Quill Mossman, 
O. K. Burrell, R. T. Trimble, L. D. Landon, Geo. Wheeler, 
Wm. Hoon, W. E. Cook, Theo. Remer, A. B. Kramer, D. 
_N. Lane, Sam Whiteis and others. 

Some of the early settlers in Polk township were H. 
E. O’Neal, John Hoon, N. E. Miller, A. Davin, Tom Don- 
ley, Smith Hilliard, Dave McNie, Mike Schmitz, Darius 
Child, ‘‘Doc’’ Revell. 


Van Horne 

Founded in October, 1881, this thriving village was 
named in honor of William Van Horne, general superin- 
tendent of the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul line. It 
was originally a railyoad town with a roundhouse and 
two-story hotel for railroad workers. In 1910 it boasted 
two banks, a good newspaper, four churches, two eleva- 
tors and several stores. The elevators were built in 1881; 
the east one by J. W. Stanley and the west elevator by 
S. Weaver and son. 116 farmers formed the Farmers Co- 
operative Company and purchased the east elevator, 
dealing in grain, lumber, coal and tile. 

The Farmers’ Grain and Livestock Company pur- 
chased the west elevator in 1908, when they organized 
with $15,000 in capital, to deal in grain and livestock. 
O. O. Baumgardner was president; Fred Hagen, vice 
president; and U. 8. Fry, secretary and treasurer. 

There were two telephone companies in the commun- 
ity. Whe Benton County Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany organized in 1898, but were unsuccessful in devel- 


oping much business. The Farmer’s Telephone Company — 
was organized in 1907 with O. P. Tyler, president; John _ 
McLaughlin, vice president; H. S. Weam, secretary, and 
Ki. S. Thompson, treasurer. Other prominent citizens 
were Henry Kerkman, Wm. Baumgardner, J. P. Kroehn- 
ke, G. W. Welsh, P. D. Bell, Wm. Jewett, John Holler, 
Michael Kelly, Tom Barry and H. A. Burns. 


Prof. T. F. Tobin 


Tilford Academy 

Tilford Academy was founded by Prof. T. Tobin in 
1871. In that year he toured the west and stopped off at 
Vinton to visit Prof. S. A. Knapp, who had been one of 
his teachers at Fort Edward Institute, Fort Edward, N. 
Y. On the advice of Prof. Knapp he decided to establish 
an academy at Vinton. The site was decided upon and 
in a day or two work was started. 

The school was named Tilford Academy in honor of 
John I’. Tilford, a pioneer who donated the land for the 
institution. The first building was 35 by 50 feet, two 
stories high with mansard roof and basement. About two 
years later a wing was added toward the east. It was 
first intended for a day school but the increased atten- 
dance from the towns and country, made boarding ac- 


ae 


The Original Tilford Academy 


commodations imperative and this department was add- 
ed. About 1880 a men’s dormitory was erected. This 
building was three stories high, contained 41 rooms and 
accomodated 82 students. 

In 1883, Prof. Tobin desiring to retire, disposed of 
his school to his nephew, T. F. Tobin, who had recently 
graduated from Cornell college. It continued under his 
management until it was discontinued in 1918. The 
academy continued to thrive under his management and 
to increase in numbers and efficiency. Students came 
from all parts of the county and state, as well as Florida, 
New Mexico, Nebraska, Minnesota, Wisconsin and other 
states. The attendance became so large that increased 
accomodations were necessary. In 1891 College Hall 
was erected. It was of brick veneer, three stories high 
and basement. It provided accomodations for all the 
extensive departments and courses of a thoroughly 
equipped Academic school. On the first floor were re- 
ception roof and offices, music rooms and sciences. 

The living expenses of the students were very low. 
Tuition alone for a three months’ term was $8.00. Board 
and tuition, including fuel, lights, ete were $36.00 for 12 


College Hall—Now Virginia Gay Hospital 


weeks. $100.00 cash paid in advance paid for three terms, 
all expenses included. The faculty members were care- 
fully selected from the leading colleges and universities 
of the country. 

The boarding department afforded comfortable 
homes for students from a distance. The Ladies’ Hall 
and girls’ dormitory was presided over by lady principal 
who had complete charge of the girls, aiding and en- 
couraging them in all the problems arising in their 
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school life. The influence of some Sf the preceptresses 
has extended down the years. The boys’ hall was usual- | 
ly supervised by the men teachers, who roomed in the 
building. The boys had to care for their own roomis, 
bring in their wood. <A box stove for each room was the 
source of heat. 
~ The dining room was in the basement of the ladies’ 
hall. All ate together at long tables. Meal time was an- 
nounced by a bell and it generally was promptly obeyed. 
Public speaking was encouraged and developed. In the 
earlier days Friday afternoon declamatory exercises 
were held, in which all students participated on stated 
occasions. ‘Two literary societies, the Philomathian and 
Philologian also trained the students in public speaking. 
These societies conducted by the students themselves, 
met on Tuesday and Thursday evenings each week. The 
debate was the leading feature of the programs but also 
included declamations, essays, humorous articles, vocal: 
and instrumental music. More than one good orator got 
his start in these societies. 

For some years a Petianle military department 
was maintained. The Tilford Legion, consisted of three 
companies. Two of them uniformed in West Point Cadet 
Grey, the other was in ‘‘Civies’’ because the boys felt 
that they could not afford to buy uniforms. The legion 
did much to develop the physiques of the boys. 

Every day at 11:30 the entire school met in the as- 
sembly room for a half hour of penmanship. This was 
compulsory and the weeks of instruction and training 

under a competent instructor improved perceptibly, the 
hand writing of the student body. Orthography and 
spelling also received special attention. Just before the 
close of school, all met and indulged in a good live session | 
of spelling, in ‘which lists of selected words were written, 
corrected and returned, a useful and practical training. 

Tilford was not an endowed school and had to de- 
pend upon its own resources and reputation for existence. 
State laws permitting graduates of rural schools to enter 
public high schools easily, increased costs of teachers 
salaries eran) supplies, made it increasingly difficult to 
meet the competition of more highly favore ed colleges and 
schools. After almost fifty years of successful career it 


for the College Hall, which is now the eocer oe 


pital. The trustees ‘decided that it would make an ideal — i 


hospital building and purchased it. It continues to pers ‘ 


form a noble mission for Vinton and the surrounding — 
country. 

The splendid library has recently been donated to 
the city of Vinton and is now installed intact in the Vin- 
ton Publie Library. | 

Mr. I. F. Tobin, since his retirement has been enjoy- 
ing a well deserved rest. This patrician gentleman has 
probably wielded more influence for good in Benton 
county than any other person. In his gracious manner 
he speaks of his former pupils, as his boys and girls who 
universally return his affectionate regard. 


Ad published in the Vinton Times, July 28, 1910. 
TILFORD ACADEMY 
Vinton, Iowa 

Reasons Why You Should Attend This Successful School 
It is fully accredited to the State University. It 
gives supervision and thorough instruction in all branch- 
es of study. It teaches its students how to do things and 
do them right. Teachers can find here just the studies 
they need for second grade, first grade, or state certifi- 
cates. Tilford teachers are ‘always successful, Our com- 
mercial course in shorthand and ty pewriting will fit you 
in from six to nine months for a well paying position. 
With scarcely an exception, every graduate from this de- 
partment is holding an excellent situation. You can pre- 
pare for civil service examination in any of the govern- 
ment departments. You can prepare for college or univer- 
sity. Graduates of local schools ean enter the college pre- 
paratory course, the teachers’ course or any of the com- 
mercial courses without examinations. Graduates of high 
schools can take normal studies for teachers’ examina- 
tions or a year’s work in Latin, German, French, trigo- 
nometry, Hnelish masterpieces, chemistry, ELC: and orad- 
uate in one year, thus saving the enormous expense of 
a year in college. The Tilford Conservatory of Musie 
affords a complete course 1n piano under the instruction 

of one of the best music teachers in the state. 
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__ All grades of students can find just the classes they 
wish to enter. Backward students receive special at- 
tention. All religious denominations are welcomed and 
their preferences respected. A year at Tilford will make 
you bigger, better, stronger. The expenses are very, very 
reasonable. 7 

| T. FE. Tobin, Principal 


Big Grove Township 

Chambers LaRue arrived in the territory known as 
Big Grove in 1856, the same year as Peter, Henry and 
James Shutts. It was named for the big grove which 
supplied wood and lumber for the early settlers imme- 
diate need. | 

Mrs. Aggie Tyler, Van Horne, daughter of Chambers 
LaRue remembers the early social activities as well as 
the hardships. The literary societies and singing schools » 
were very popular in those days and aided in the mental 
development of the pioneers. She remembers walking 
over snowdrifts that covered roads and farms to old No. 
8 school in Big Grove. The early families were those of 
Page, Dixon, Thompson, Ravenscroft, Hanna, Bugen, 
Hussey and Vamey. ! 

At the time the railroad came, Van Horne was the 
end of the division and they thought that it would be a 
young Chicago. The first doctor was J. K. Wagner, 
‘Tangeman and Burns had the first store and Mr. Menno, 
the first hotel. 

Other early settlers were Isaac Berger, 1859; I. W. 
Bowen, 1852; I. M. Branin, 1854; John P. Chinn, 1850; E. 
H. Clarke, 1863; Elias Doan, 1850; Thos. C. Doan, 1850; 
first white boy born in township, H. H. Willis, H. Elly- 
son, 1854; J. P. Jacobs, 1865; Aaron LaRue, 1856; Henry 
Sonderbaugh, 1863; J. S. McNeal, 1866; Samuel Paige, 
185/; Wm, T. Reynolds, 1862; J. C. Shaw, 1855; A. V. 
Van Nice, 1852; Samuel Ward, 1866; Henry Wright, 
1872; D. D. Brode, 1852; Daniel G. Buidick, 1874; Joseph 
Butterfield, 1866; C. O. Byam, 1868; E. G. Chase, 1867; 
Lyman J. Chase, 1869; Mrs. Mary Chriswell, 1870; John 
Coon, 1858; John 8. Cunningham, 1861; Michael Donnel- 
ly, 1870; Joseph Fike, 1856; James W. Garey, 1870; H. S. 
Hannon, 1854; John E. Hay, 1878; John Hudson, 1863; 


Wolf Hunting in 
- Benton County 


Ralph Miller, Cheney, shown 
with wolf killed in 1919. With 
him are Theo. Schmitz and J. D. 
Schmitz. Lower’ picture shows 
Theo, Schmitz ready for wolf hunt 
with trail hound and grey hounds. 
Wolf hunting enthusiasts were 
the Schmitz brothers, Ralph and 
‘“‘Bing’”? Miller, Morris Long and 
others, 


A. W. Irwin, 1876; Claus Kirchner, 1868; John H. Kirseh- 
ner, 1854; J. J. Martung, 1873; Renry J. Meyer, 1865; W. 
A. Morgan, 1862; G. Nytting, 1873; Daniel Parker, 1899; 
Rollin Pech, 1857; Adam Pippert, 1873; Edward Randall, 
1870; Henry Redington, 1877; N. D. Rose, 1868; Henry 
Schaeffer, 1875; Reineir and Peter J. Schoelerman, 1872; 
Peter Seich, 1868; D. L. Smith, 1867; S. W. Snyder, 1877; 
. Struch, 1873; Henry Tilly, 1872: Charles Twogood, 
TSo0Gs" aia Weittane 1870; Samuel Wilson, 1872. 


Stickney Brothers 


John and Sherman Stickney operated a lumber yard 
for many years on the site of the Muhl yard. Some win- 
ters they packed and shipped a large amount of poultry. 
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Vinton Champions 1934 
The co-champions of the Tri-Valley Conference, left to right, front row: Coach Fred Cameron, Junior Aber- 
nathy, Marvin Steiger, Capt. Stanley Woodhouse, Marcus Whipple, Dick Freeman, Car] Gilchrist, Dick Ed- 
mond, Richard Moser, Charles Carlson. 2nd row: John Nichols, Hoyt Carrier, Leonard Anderson, Bob Britt, 
Howard Johnson, Don Hite, Clark Kaiser, Delbert Rice, John Beachler, Ass’t Coach Jesse Cole. third row: Le- 


land Goodell, Clyde St. Clair, Stanley Horak, Niles Jack, Harold Neish, Don Stewart, Fred Braginton 


; Glen 
Beresford, Ralph Jackson, 
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Vinton High School’s Athletics | Spas: 
1930—1941 

3 By Fred Cameron . | 
During the period from 1930 to 1940, Vinton high ~ 


school athletics made some rapid progress. In 1933 the 
Tri-Valley Conference was formed, including Manches- 


_ ter, Marion, Independence, Cedar Falls, Wilson of Cedar 


Rapids and Vinton. To date, Vinton has won a total 
of 14 conference championships during the past nine 
years. Three of these came in football, five in basket- 
ball and six in track. Some of the outstanding athletes 
that participated on these teams were: Harold Mann, 
Elmer Thompson, Richard Freeman, Don Stewart, Niles 
Jack, Bob Britt, Ralph Jackson, Howard Johnson, Mil- 
lard Jones, Hoyt Carrier, John Nichols, Lloyd Byam, 
John Parry, Dean McKinley, Stanley Peterson, Herbert 
Lynch, Don Thompson and Ivan Phillis. 

Not only did Vinton progress through winning 
teams, but much material equipment came to her. In 
1930, a field at the West grade school was purchased by 
the board of education. Day games were played there 
until the fall of 1934. Due to the business men not being’ 
able to attend games, the lights were installed at the 
Benton county fair grounds. Crowds grew and interest 
in football flourished and has made a continual rise. In 
1938, the lights were moved to the West grade school, 
where a new building was in progress, partially devoted 
to athletics. 

A running track was built in 1931 as good as any 
high school track in Iowa. Many local meets have been 
held, including dual, conference, state district and Vin- 
ton Relay meets. The latter meet was organized in 1936. 
40-50 schools in northeastern Iowa are always invited, 
with about half participating, all approximately of Vin- 
ton’s size. 

Vinton will always be a good basketball town. Re- 
presented in the state tournament in 1927 and 1930, 
marks the highest spots of her career. Many county and 
sectional tournaments have been won by her teams. 

Vinton’s athletic records are no happen-so. A very 
fundamental athletic program is started in junior high 
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: Vinton Football 1938 


ist row, left to right: Coach Fred Cameron, RussellBrubaker, Wayne Mayhew, Earl Byam, Ivan Phillis, 
Marion Isbel, Bud Fischer, Marshal Berry, Niel Waldorf, Frank Mayhew. 2nd row: James Auld, Harold 
.| Greaser, Jim Narber, Charley Kline, Bob Kline, John Hillstead, Stanley Peterson, Bob Wilson, Herbert Lynch, 
Ass’t Coach Dale Etka. 8rd row: Bill Britt, Jack Milroy, Hershel Edgerton, Don Thompson, Hollis Henkle, 
Ray Walker, Bert Davis, Bob Gardner, Glen Davis, Dick Hall, 


jor sports. 


school and conte Rees fhe 19th ne alee Bers 
Coaches have helped develop these mri 


of boys and much of the school’s success was due their a 
patience and guidance. They were: Gerald Krohn, Jesse 


Cole, Wendall Pierce, Dale Etka and Head Coach Fred oat 


Cameron. 


- Chas. Hirschfield Murdered at Atkins 


£ 


A brutal murder which netted the robbers the sum — 


of $18.00, sent one of them to prison for life. The victim 
was grey haired, Chas. Hirschfield, a laborer on the sec- 
tion at Atkins. He walked out to the coal heavers shan- 
ty one Saturday night after he had drawn his pay and 
was not seen alive afterwards. It was on the night of 
August 9, 1924, and he was found the next day with his 
head bashed in and his money gone. 

Hamilton Tobin was county attorney and Whitfield 
Ruhl was sheriff. They searched the shanty and found a 
picture of Ollie Corum, a handsome, husky young man 
from Marion. He was apprehended but told a very plaus- 
ible story about being robbed of his billfold with the pic- 
ture in it and most of his story checked up true. How- 
ever he was found to have purchaed a new cap and his 
pal a new pair of trousers, on the Sunday morning after 
the robbery from Sol Rosen, Cedar Rapids pawn broker. 
By clever questioning Corum was trapped into admitting 
that he and a blond pal, killed the aged laborer and 
bought new clothing to replace the blood spattered 
clothes they were wearing. Corum was given a life sen- 
tence but his pal was never found. 


Monroe Township 

Christian Fike arrived in Monroe township, with his 
wife and thirteen children in 1857. He was a fervent 
disciple of the River Brethern church and a wealthy 
man, as compared to most early settlers. He bought a 
quarter section of land for each child from the govern- 
ment for $1.25 per acre. This land was located south and 
east of Dysart and Albert Gnagy now owns the old Fike 
homestead. He is the only remaining descendant of the 
third generation. 

The River Brethern Chureh held services in homes 


as 


Fred Leo Family—Dysart 
This prominent family are identified as follows, upper teft, 
Mrs. Fred Leo, lower left to right, Walter, Elden, Lurena, June, 
George, Rich, Charles, lower right, Fred Leo. 


and school buildings for several years before they could 
build a church. They finally changed the name of the 
church to Brethern in Christ. The Church of the Breth- 
ern near Garrison, was of somewhat similar faith, but 
commonly known as Dunkard. This church was founded 
by Joseph Blough, Geo. Thomas, Steve Johnson, the For- 
neys and others. . 

Mr. Gnagy remembers some of the very early set- 
tlers and dates of their arrival. G. W. Shafer, 1863; 
James Parsons, 1865; Geo. D. Lichty, 1865; Samuel Mis- 
kimen, 1854; Isaac I. Van Winkle, 1861; James Stewart, 
1857; Geo. C. Howard, 1865; Edward Bachman, 1868; 
Kimble Bates, 1854. Later settlers were Fred Leo, a 
neighbor of Mr. Gnagy; Frank Burham, John Mielhaus, 
the Lindemans, Heinemans, Kerstens, Schriebers and 
others. 
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This scene was photographed outside the Farmers Savings 
Bank of Walford after the robbery. Among those present were: 
L. Thompson, Hamilton Tobin, County Attorney, Philip McKevitt, 
Sheriff, Emil Cech, John Lenicek, Vena Svoboda, John Lopata, Hd. 
EKrusha. 


Walford Bank Robbery 

The Farmers Savings Bank at Walford was robbed 
by bandits, who wrecked the building, in their attempts 
to open the safe with explosives, in November, 1922. 
They first encircled the town and cut all out-going tele- 
phone wires, then left their car parked several blocks 
from the bank. According to eyewitnesses, two robbers 
stood guard outside the building while the other two 
members of the gang tried to blow the doors off the safe. 
It was a heavy old-fashioned safe and they blew the outer 
door off, after knocking the combination off with a new 
sledge and wrecking bar, left at the scene of the robbery. 

They obtained access to the building thru a back 
window and then unbolted the front door. They shot 
three charges of nitro glycerin but failed to dislodge the 
inner door, while the last charge wrecked the bank. 
The citizens were awakened and came with guns but 
were kept from the scene by gunfire from the bandits and 
were unable to telephone for help. After the bandits 
were unable to open the inner door to the safe, they took 
a few shots at the closest witnesses and walked to their 
ear and roared out of town, taking the road due north. 
They missed $12,000.00 in bonds that were in the safe, 


Walford Bank Robbery 


which they could have gotten if they had been more ex- 
perienced. 

Sheriff Philip McKevitt and County Attorney Ham- 
ilton Tobin were called the next morning but no definite 
trace of the gang was ever found. 


Atkins 


Mrs. John Risch and Henry Gerhold are the oldest 
residents of Atkins. Mr. Gerhold arrived in September 
and helped to develop the community. He worked on 
farms for four years for $150 per year and started farm- 
ing for himself in 1875. He purchased a farm on the old 
Toledo road which is now the Lincoln highway and lived 
on it until 1926. 

Mrs. Risch settled in Atkins with her people in 1880, 
before the railroad was built. They bought their gro- 
ceries and other supplies in Shellsburg. They built the 
first home in Atkins in 1886. A Mr. Miller built the At- 
kins hotel, which is still standing, in 1881. The railroad 
yards of the Milwaukee road have been located here and 
it has been a railroad town as well as a trading center for 
farmers. : 
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1936 Tri-Valley Football Conference Champions, Reading Left to Right 
1st row: Hoyt Carrier, Norman Newton, Harold McCaleb, Bob Thompson, Don Smock, Ivan Davis, Niles Jack, 
Lloyd Byam, Cable Waldorf, Bob Britt, John Nichols, Dean McKinley. 2nd row: Ass’t Coach Dale Etka, Har- 
old Byam, Ben Fisher, Charles Worthen, Everett Montgomery, Bob Gardner, Jim Narber, Andy Pettit, Bill 
Britt, Earl Jewel, John Hillestead, Jack Milroy, Harold Ritchie, Mgr. Keith Mossman, Coach Fred Cameron. 


3rd row; Junior Thompson, Bud Fischer, Fred Moore, Wayne Mayhew, Ernest Hanover, Marion Isbell, Herbert 
Lynch, Logan Urice, Neil Waldorf, Ray Walker, Frank Mayhew, Ralph Tompkins, James Auld, Eugene Wag- 
ner. 4th row: Glenn Peterson, Max Ferguson, John Robeson, George Good, Mendell Lyness, Charles Kline, 
Bob Kline, Martin Mulford, Harold Greaser, Loren Messmore, Harold Blocher, John Parry, Melbert Bieber, Bert 


Powers. 5th row: Charles Lahue, Bob Lahue, Lawrence Michel, Henry Weichman, Bob Mahood, Bill Hite, Ray 
Pollock, Jay Ashlock, Claire Pauley, Marcel Worthen, Jack Knaack, Bob Powers, 
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Modern Woodmen Band in the 90’s 


This Mt. Auburn band is identified left to right: Harry Fagan, 
Charlie Hains, Amos Bagley, Henry Oliver, Will St. Clair, Bert St. 
Clair, Ollie Fagan, Harry St. Clair, Jay Moulton, Jess Hall, Will 
Farris, Chas. Biemerseimer, Frank Emmings, Charlie Bailey, Will 
Amburn with flag, Wm. St. Clair and Jim Smalley in rear. 


Mt. Auburn 

Ed Smalley is one of the oldest settlers in Cedar 
township, near Mt. Auburn. He arrived in 1881, but 
knew the old settlers who arrived before the war. John 
Knapp was one of the earliest settlers, a big land owner 
and a very prominent man. Other pioneers were L. C. 
Abbott, Abe Kile, Michael Furry, Joab Austin, Harve 
Sutherland, Pete York, Henry Webster, Fred J. Sefton, 
Geo. Packard, Harvey Amburn, John Shields, Wm. En- 
gledow, Peter Shurts, Jimmie Lane, John Cotton, Gabe 
Gingerich, Joseph Oren, Henry Welton, O. B. Whitcomb, 
Dr. Jesse Oren. 

Mr. Smalley does not remember any murders, horse 
thieves or other disreputable characters in the locality. 
He did recall a train wreck on the Rock Island railroad, 
caused by some boys in the community who hoped to rob 
the passengers. There were several suspected of com- 
plicity but only three were known. They were boys, led 
by one reckless lad named Phillips, who worked for Geo. 
Packard. Another was named Thornburg. They took 
tools belonging to Packard and pulled the spikes from 
the ties, holding the rails. The train was derailed, killing 
the engineer and a baby, who was a passenger. The boys 
were arrested, convicted and sent to prison. 

Mrs. Leta McQuilkin of near Mt. Auburn, is the 
granddaughter of Fred J. Shefton, who located on the 
farm that she now owns, in 1855. Her father, S. H. Sef- 
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1932 Tri-Valley Track Conference Champions, Left to Right 

ist row: Wayne Heil, Harold Hite, George Powers, Albert Ludden, George Davis, Harold Mann, Vernon Kel- 
so, Calvin Reiss, Dick Freeman, Ed Robeson, Richmond Moser, George Rowe, Junior Abernathy. 2nd row: Chas. 
Prescott, Hoyt Carrier, Norman Newton, Delbert Rice, Eugene Powers, Harry Simpson, Niles Jack, Darrell 
Hiler, Fred Braginton, Dick Edmond, Ralph Jackson, Wayne Keefer, Oscar Workman, John Ludden, Bert 
Powers, Stanley Benfer. 3rd row: Francis Rice, LeOnard Schmitz, Frank Beresford, Alfred Happel, Ed Car- 
ier, Ardath Trego, George Happel, Roy Johnson, Richard Moser, Bob Lent, Carl Gilchrist, Walter Wieditz, 
Leland Goodell, Mgr. Louis Freeman, Coach Fred Cameron. 4th row: Ass’t Coach Gerald Krohn, Stanley Hor- 
ak, Carlton Miller, Hamilton Tillson, Louis Kiley, Carl Gustafson, Newell Erwin, Bertil Roseberg, Kenneth 
Eggleston, Junior Witcomb, Elmer Thompson, Lawrence Abraham, Marcus Whipple, Ted Hinkle, Miles Adams, 
Gail Johnson. 
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Walford School 


These scholars are identified, left to right, lower row: Ben 
Stusak, Minnie Erger, Annie Vial, Willie Shea, Andrew Brecht, 
Tillie Brecht, Nora Weland, John Nolan, Milo Novak. Second row: 
Louis Zabortsky, Henry Erger, Anna Weland, Lucille Ross, Fern 
Clark, Carl Ross, Henry Stusak. Third row: Blanche Stusak, Alice 
Jelik, Lillian Weland, Minnie Brecht, Louis Erger, Thos. Nolan, 
Herman Clark, Nelis Weland, Leo Novak, Martin Weland. ‘Top 
row: Emma Earsa, Kate Nolan, Alma McKinstry, teacher, Beatrice 
Ross. r 


e 


ton was one year old at the time and made the farm his 
home until his death. Her grandfather, Michel Furry and 
Peter Shurts and their wives were charter members of 
the Christian chureh of Mt. Auburn, organized in the 
late Sixties. Mrs. Quilkin remembers David McNie, who 
came in 1856 to the home of John W. Harper, bought land 
and lived for many years on the farm now occupied by 
Clark Geator. 


Benton 


This little village was laid out on the farm of J. 
Barkdoll in the fall of 1872. It was located seven miles 
west of Vinton and developed considerable business in 
grain, produce and merchandise. In 1878 it was believed 
to have a great future. 
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1934 Tri-Valley Football Conference Champions, Reading from Leit to Right 

Front row: Stanley Horak, Don Stewart, Carl Gilchrist, Harold McCaleb, Harland Fort, Glen Beresford, Capt. 
Richard Moser, Dean Hanna, Frank Beresford, Bob Lent, Dick Edmond, Richmond Moser, Gerald Demmel, Jun- 
ior Abernathy. 2nd row: Ass’t Coach Wendell Pierce, Vernon Williams, Bob McAndrews, Bert Powers, Bill 
Lynch, Claire Pauley, Virgil Kellogg, John Parry, John Robeson, Melbert Bieber, Bob Mahood, Mgr. Clark 
Kaiser, Coach Fred Cameron. 3rd row: Earl Gieger, Hoyt Carrier, Harley Lahue, Loren Messmore, Lioyd 
Welch, Jack Knaack, Delbert Rice, John Beachler, LeOnard Anderson, Norman Newton, John Nichols, Don 
Hite, Myron Dake. 4th row: Jim McLaughlin, Bob Britt, George McKinley, Kenneth Mahood, Fred Braginton, 
George Rowe, Niles Jack, Mick Anderson, Giles Rice, Don Cantonwine, Bob Lahue, Freeman Banse., 
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Benton Lutheran Church 

This picture was taken on the fiftieth anniversary of this old 
church located north of Norway. This old picture is Owned by 
Lewis Dyrland and those recognized include Anna Tweed, Celia 
Tweed, Elling Ellingson, Wm. Mason, Wm. Olson, Martin Ander- 
son, Henry Anderson, Anna Anderson, Celia Anderson, Henry 
Johnson, Jesse Johnson, Carl Johnson, John Solberg, Carrie Dyr- 
land, Bertha Steffenson, Mrs. John Twedt, Bertha Johnson Bertha 
Ellingson, Annie Larson, Annie Sunde, Manuel Anderson, Austin 
Klepp e, Andrew Anderson, Mandias Holland, Henry Anderson, 
George Hennes, Mrs. Tom Dyrland, Mrs. Jens Hougen, Mrs. Eman- 
uel Anderson, Martha Hougen, Jens Hougen, Mrs. Ludwigson, Ole 
Deland, Ole Dyrland, Rev. H. O. Skyberg, John Tvedt, Mrs. Tom 
Mason, Ole Lee, Sam Steffensen, Jacob Larson, Car] Solberg, Gro- 
vert Dyrland Sr., Jacob Larson, Lars Larson, Shure Olson, Lars 
Holland, Peter Olson, John Christianson, Lewis Dyrland, Mr. Peter- 
son, Grovert Dyrland, Ole Hougen, Lars Johnson. 


Churches In The County 

The churches of the county that are mentioned here, 
are in addition to those that responded to the requests 
for histories of their churches published in the newspa- 
pers of the county. Their cooperation was requested as 
is 1s almost impossible to assemble complete data single 
handed. If any are overlooked, it will not be for any 
lack of effort on the part of the publisher, as I have hunt- 
ed diligently and advertised for this information. 
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alin historians olive that the Presbyterians were 
the first to hold religious services in the county but no 
record can be found to substantiate this. In 1847 a few 
of the early settlers near Urbana gathered at the home 
of Elijah Evans ,to hold services. They were of the 
Methodist faith and they are believed to be the first re- 
ligious meetings held. The first regular services were 
held in the old log court house in Vinton in August of 
1850, with the Rev. Rood of Iowa City in charge. 

The Shellsburg Methodist Church was organized by 
the Rev. B. F. Taylor in 1856. The first edifice was built 
in 1861, costing $1,200.00 but was soon inadequate and a 
larger structure was constructed in 1876. 

The first Methodist Church of Belle Plaine was or- 
ganized June 2, 1866, with G. D.-Blue, president; W. W. 
Benson, vice president and A. N. Twogood, secretary- 
treasurer. The first church building was constructed lat- 
er in the year, costing $2,484.00 and was dedicated in 
January, 1867, by the Rev. A. J. Kynett. A fine building 
was erected in 1888 costing $15,000.00 and a new parson- 
age in 1902. 

The Blairstown M. E. Church sprang from a group 
of Methodist near that town in 1858. It was merged 
with the Hickory Grove Circuit in 1861 with the Rev. O. 
D. Boles in charge. The church was incorporated in 1868 
with the Rev. 8. W. Heald in charge. The building was 
built in 1878. 

_ Soon after the railroad came to Van Horne, a meth- 
odist church was organized there, with Rev. Uriah Eber- 
hard as its first pastor. The church was in the Blairs- 
town Circuit for many years. 

The Shellsburg Presbyterian Church was organized 
at the White school house on Sand Prairie, May 17, 1856. 
Rev. Walter Lyon, the First Pastor, with the aid of Rev. 
George Bergen of Big Grove, were the organizers. In 
1869 the church was removed to Shellsburg. The year 
1870 saw the union of the New and Old school Presbyter- 
ians and a new church was built and dedicated. The first 
members were John Parker, Abraham Scott, William 
Crawford, James Strong, Paul Miller, Mrs. Harriet El- 
son, Hannah Greenwood and Hannah M. Miller. 

The Pleasant Hill Presbyterian Church was organ- 
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ss ized June 2, 1860 by Tie Reve arts: Ss. -Pullertonaa abs 
Pleasant Hill school house. The early members were Mr. | i 
and Mrs. Joseph Hagan, David Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. _ 
Samuel McGranahan, Eliza Johnson, Sarah Thompson, _ 
Mr. and Mrs. Christopher Fullenweider, Harriet S. Scott, re 
Jacob Kouts, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. B. Youel. ee 

The Blairstown Presbyterians organized at the Ro- 
bertson school, east of town on May 9, 1864. The Rev. 
Alexander Campbell of Vinton, had charge and the ori- 
ginal members were Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Robertson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ephraim Robertson, Mr. and Mrs, Alexander 
Kelly. The church was erected in 1877 at a cost of $2,500. 

The Presbyterians of Garrison met at the Methodist 
church for several years prior to 1879, when the first 
building was erected. The first elders were Ames Dean, 
Dr. Lagrange and J. S. Stanley. The first deacons were 
Geo. Covert, F. L. Bolenbaugh and J. C. Bergen. 

The Baptists around Shellsburg numbered fourteen - 
and organized in February, 1855. Rev. Richard King was. 
the first pastor. The church was constructed in the years 
between 1870 and 1876, when it was formally dedicated. 
Arad Thompson was superintendent of the Sunday schoo] 
for many years and the records show that Simeon Maxon 
Robert Heath, Wm. Kreader, Mr. Bixby and others were 
very liberal. 

The Parkers Grove church was organized in 1858 and 
in 1900 had 60 members. The Baptist church of Nor- 
way was organized in 1872. The erection of the church 

was begun in 1873 and was completed in 1878, It cost 
about $3,000.00. The first pastor was Rev. A. V. Blood- 
good. The congregation numbered twenty. In Belle 
Plaine the Baptists organized in April, 1877. The mem- 
bers were 8. L. Shults, D. W. Read, G. P. Hapgood, D. M. 
Hapgood, D. M. Keefer, J.J. W iley, Sid Roberts, Clark 
Keith, J. N. Gray, Chas. Twogood, Geo. W. Fuller, Mrs. C. 
W. Gore, Mrs. Viola Hapgood, Emma Hess, Vinnie Read, 
Mrs. Phebe Keith, Mrs. 8. C. Roberts, Mrs. Julia Two- 
good, Mrs. Perlina Read, Mrs. Hannah Shults, Mrs. M. 
W. Craven, Mrs. Mary Early, Mrs. Austa M. Prentiss, 
Mrs. H. M. Pyrne, Mrs. Tamar R. Wiley, Mrs. Mary Keith, 
Mrs. D. W. Cole. The church was completed in the fall of 
1878 at a cost of about $2,500.00. 


- Brief History of he St. ai ohn’s Freaeelieal: 
Lutheran Church 
Keystone, Iowa 
‘The beginning of St. John’s Ev. Lutheran Church 
dates back 46 years. In the year 1895 it was organized 
by the Rev. Phil. Studt of Luzerne, who served the then 
very small flock until August, 1896, when the first resi- 
dent pastor, the Rev. M. O. Burkhardt was installed. 
Pastor Burkhardt remained with this flock only a httle 
over a year. 
The next resident pastor was the Rev. G. Francke, 


who was installed pastor of Keystone in December, 1897. 
In 1899 the first church was built. Up to this time the 


services had been conducted in the Keystone Public 
School. 

~ In December, 1900, Rev. Francke opened a Christian 
day school. In 1901 the parsonage was built, and in 1906 
the school. A number of lady-teachers and students were 


engaged by the congregation to assist the pastor in the 


school until September, 1923, when the congregation re- 
ceived its first resident parochial school-teacher in the 
person of Mr. Walter Firnhaber. 

In March, 1924 the congregation purchased the 
teacherage. The following month Rev. Francke accepted 
a call to Honey Creek, Iowa. In May, 1924 the present 
pastor, A. W. Brauer, come to Keystone from State Cen- 
ter, lowa. 

On October 5th, 1924 it was decided to build a new 
brick church, as the old church did not provide enough 
room for the increasing number of worshippers. A class 
of 93 adults was then being instructed, which was con- 
firmed on November 30th, 1924. Sixteen of these adults 
were also baptized. 

The cornerstone for the new church was laid on May 
10th, 1925. The church was dedicated on October 18th 
of the same year. Cost of the church, including furniture, 
ete., $42,411.52. 

On October 20th, 1935 the tenth anniversary of the 
dedication of the church was celebrated. 

The 1940 statistics of St. John’s congregation read: 
623 souls, 439 communicants, 87 voting members, 43 pu- 
pils in the day school and 37 in the Sunday school. 


St. John} 


Evangelical Lutheran Church—Keystone 

This group picture is of the old church and the dedication of 
the new building on October 18, 1925. The Rev. Philip Studt is 
shown in the insert. He was the founder of the church, 


es The present officers pre sChairman, Mr. Alvin Mey- f= 
er, deacons, Messrs. A. Severin, J. A. Meyer, Ad. Folk- ye ve 
mann; trustees, Messrs. W. Eggers, H. A. Albers, J. H. / 


Allers; school board, Messrs. V. Kruckenberg, O. Haack fy | 
Alf. Holst; treasurer, Mr. John Thiessen; auditors, Mer 
srs. John Franzenburg and P. F. Hellwig. 


Presbyterianism In Vinton 
eR Praer 

The early settlers were people of character and 
brought their religion with them. It is said that before 
the establishment of any church that services were held 
at the house of Frank Young at Round Grove 

The organization of the first church in Vinton was 
due more to Joseph Young than any other man. Mr. 
Young lived in Indiana but his children had come west 
and settled in Benton county. It was through his efforts 
that the first church was established in Vinton in June 
of 1852. There were nine charter members and this was 
called the New School Presbyterian church. They first 
held services any where possible, over a store building 
down town and in a building on the site of the Doctor 
Buxton residence commonly called Tilford’s school 
house. This building still stands in the east part of town. 
Later they built a brick building on the site of the pre- 
sent church which stood until 1875 when it was demolish- 
ed and replaced by a much larger structure. This church 
was burned in 1912 and the present building was built. 
Very soon after the organization of this church another 
was organized and called the Old School Presbyterian 
church. This denomination first built a church on the 
site of the George McElroy residence. After a few years 
they sold this building to the United Presbyterians and 
built on the site of the Doctor Martin residence. This 
building was known as the White church and was after- 
ward moved to A avenue and Fifth street where it was 
remodeled for an opera house and later was the armory. 
The Civil war removed the causes of differences between 
these two churches and in 1872 they were united under 
the name of the Presbyterian Church of Vinton. This 
has always been one of the strong churches of Vinton 
and at present has a membership of over four hundred. 
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Presbyterian Choir 1896-97 


The members of this choir are identified left to right from 
the top row: Bert Sebern, Lucien Goodwin, Vic Smock, Mollie 
Young, Emma Jervis, Ida Edmonds, R. Smith, Ella Brubaker, 
Lillian Burbeck, Ida Donald, Jennie Avery, Louise Palmer, Flo 
Yerkes, W. Strippel, Mary Gilmore, Jennie Blessing, George Moody, 
Etta Rose, Chas. Brewer, Mary Brown, Helen McLane, Hattie But- 
terfield, Wm. Blessing, Della Hill, Addie Stedman, Bessie Wallace, 
Emma Snow, Anna M. Lane, Frank Gerberick, Will Sebern, Laura 
Knox, Mary Pickering, Guy Bergen, Louise Murphy, Lelia Carrick, 
Ray Sebern. 
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Bren! ane Methodist Titra Church 
=a Vinton, Iowa 

It was probably in the year 1847 that Methodism 
made its advent into Benton county, Elijah Evans being 
the first Methodist to settle here and blaze a trail for the 
larger Methodism that was soon to come. 

In the spring of 1853 the First Methodist Hpiscopal 

church of Vinton was organized through the missionary 
labors of Rev. H. Taylor and Rev. H. S. Burleigh. The 
members of the first class were Klijah Evans and wife, 
Elmyrh Howard and wife, D. B. Keyes and wife, Wm. 
Taft and wife, H. J. Morris and wife, and J. D. Tracy. 
For several years the little class was without a church 
building, meeting for worship in the homes of the mem- 
bers. Then when their numbers had increased so that 
this plan was no longer feasible, they held their services 
in what was known as Crow’s hall, where they worship- 
ped until 1860. 

During the pastorate of Rev. J. Redlington the old 
brick church was commenced, and in 1860 the basement 
was made ready for use. In 1862 the building was fully 
completed and dedicated. It was enlarged in 1869 to 
care for its greatly increased membership and remained 
the church home of the Methodists of Vinton until 1887 
when the present site was purchased and the erection 
of a new building was begun under the leadership of Rev. 
M. H. Smith. This building was completed at a cost of 
$20,000 and was dedicated the first Sabbath in January, 
1888 by Chaplain McCabe. This building served its day 
and generation until like the former structure it was in- 
adequate to meet the increased demands for a modern 
up-to-date church. 

It was during the very efficient pastorate of the 
Rev. L. A. Swisher, D. D., that this new project was in- 
augurated and some $25,000 raised for the new enter- 
prise. 

This church is designed especially to meet present 
day needs, in both church and Sunday school. The Sun- 
day school department being arranged with the depart- 
mental organization in mind. There are eighteen sep- 
arate rooms that can be used for Sunday school classes. 
There are several other rooms, such as the heating plant, 
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| check rooms, kitchen, toilets and lavatories, a gymna- 
ce sium 29x45 with dressing rooms and shower baths, Ce 
large assembly and social room that will seat 500. The ie 
. auditorium is built on the rear extension plan and can, — 
when thrown open, seat 900. . 


Methodist Board 


The members of the board of the Vinton Methodist church 
are, top row, left to right: S. G. Ramstad, Geo. Barr, W. W. Hake, 
H. Wilcox, Geo. W. Tannehill, M. J. Tobin, Matt Gaasch, J. EK. Mar- 
ietta, Clarence Nichols. 
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Methodist Board—Vinton 


A. L. Manwell, C. W. Miller, A. D. Manwell, W. F. Burk, Lee 
Fellows, H. H. McElroy, B. F. Mossman, W. H. Anderson, N. P. 
Carl, EK. G. Moon, E. D. Detwiler, Barton Pauley, W. G. Adams. 


Norway Methodist Church 
In the winter of 1873-74, a class was formed with H. 
B. Harradon, a harness maker, as leader. The members 
were Rev. A. King, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Clark, Mr. and 
Mrs. James Saul, Mr. and Mrs. John Welton, Mr. and 
Mrs. Geo. Wilkins, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Webb and daugh- 
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ter, Mrs. E. Taylor, Mrs. C. Henry and Mrs. Younglove. — 
These meetings were held in an old school building which _ 
stood on the lot north of the present Norwegian Lutheran — 
church. . 
Five years later in 1878, we find there were about 
sixty members with the Rev.! T. Simmons, pastor. W. J. 
Taylor was Supt. of the Sunday school and Miss Susan 
Rogers was librarian. A new church was built, being 
completed in September, 1878. The building (which is 
the one we now oceupy) was 32x00 feet and cost approx- 
imately $2,000.00. The stone for the foundation was 
hauled by team and wagon from Shellsburg, members 
donating their time and labor for the hauling. Family 
names on record at this time were Bowers, Sargeant, 
Bickal, Taylor, Springer, Groff, Adams, Gibbon, Hodg- 
es, and Spurbeck. The first marriage recorded is that 
of James Pirie and Jean Mitchell in 1881. The first bap- 
tism recorded was that of Minnie Weston, daughter o 
Joe and Ellen Weston in 1883. | 
We find that there was a Ladies’ Aid in 1904 with 
Mrs. A. W. Moore, president. The Epworth League 
dates back to 1907, with A. R. Coover the first president. 


Walford Methodist Church 
By Lydia Riley 

In the year 1886 and 87, Robert Long, son-in-law of 
John and Ellen Weston, a farmer who lived a mile west 
of the village of Terry (now called Walford) started a 
Sunday chool in the little school house called ‘‘ The Tuck- 
er’’, This soon grew until we had a well packed house. 
Every Sunday found the classes in their places and Mr. 
Long was there to instruct both old and young. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hugh Humphrey and their daughter Lottie were 
teachers that ably assisted in the work. Mr. Long gave 
an illustrated chalk talk each Sunday for the young folks 
which was enjoyed by the older folks as well. This was 
the start of the Methodist church in Walford. A Sunday 
school was kept up in this same school house for fifteen 
years with church services every second Sunday con- 
ducted by a Methodist preacher from Norway part of the 
time or a Presbyterian preacher from Scotch Grove. In 
1901 the Sunday school was moved to Walford where it 
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was held for a short time in the Harrington store building 
which burned down. Then it was held in the Feyerabend 
store building until the Methodist church building was 
built in 1903 in Walford where it now stands. 


Methodist Churches of Benton County 

The first organized Methodist religious work at Gar- 
rison was in 1872 a part of the Vinton Circuit. The first 
time the town was called Benton Station. The first 
Methodist minister to preach regularly at Garrison, was 
Rev. W.S: R. Burnette. The first church was a frame 
building erected in 1874 under the leadership of Rev. E. 
Ketchum. The present brick church with basement was 
dedicated May 11, 1913, while Rev. Laird was pastor. 
For a time Garrison was served by ministers who 
lived in nearby towns. In 1877 a parsonage was built and 
- in 1879, Garrison was given a resident pastor. The min- 
isters served nearby preaching places until 1909 when 
Garrison was left by itself. In 1939, Mt. Auburn was 
added to the charge. 

Methodist preaching in the community of Mt. Au- 
burn started in 1857 in the Berd school house, a log build- 
ing, by Rev. Stephen Williams. The next year a school 
house was built in Mt. Auburn and preaching services 
were held there occasionally. In 1863 the first Metho- 
dist church was organized in Mt. Auburn. It was served 
by Rev. S. C. Freer as part of the Vinton Circuit. A 
church building was erected in 1873 under the leadership 
of Rev. M. T. Smedley. Four days before the dedication 
a heavy hail destroyed all the crops in the community, 
but in spite of this, the church was dedicated free of debt. 
The parsonage was built in 1877-78 under Rev. G. L. 
» Garrison. 

In 1888 the church was detroyed by a cyclone. A 
new one was built and dedicated in 1889 by Rev. Richard 
Swearingen. 

During the year 1912-13 the old parsonage was sold 
and a new one bought. The present church, a fine brick 
building with beautiful stained glass windows was dedi- 
cated free of debt May 3, 1913 by Rev. T. A. Trimble. 
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Spencer Home 


This old home at Spencers Grove is one of the land marks of 
that neignborhood. Built by Abner N. Spencer. It shows Ray and 
Abner Spencer as small boys, Abbie J. Spencer behind them, Frank 
Spencer and Effie Francis in the background. 


Spencer’s Grove Homecoming 
June 15, 16, 17, 1928 

These early settlers, feeling the great need for Di- 
vine Worship met in the old brick school house, just east 
of the cemetery, as early as the year 1859, and organized 
a ‘‘Union Society.’’ 

Kd. Champlin was their first pastor, a resident pas- 
tor living on a small farm just north of the grove, which 
he worked. He gave of his services and money for the 
cause he loved. In July of 1863, have a record of a day set 
apart for prayer for peace and records of Sunday School. 

In 1869, the little society having grown from a mem- 
bership of thirty to fifty, decided to build a church home. 
Led by A. N. Spencer, a splendid pioneer Christian man, 
they soon raised $1,400.00. This, with labor and haul- 
ing, which was donated, placed them in possession of the 
church building. Among those who led the society were 
A. N, Spencer, Anderson Goings, Hannibal Woods and 
T. fF’. Osborn. Among others who, though not members 
of the society gave active aid and encouragement were 
John Barnard, Charles H. Spencer and John Crossland. 
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Vinton Hose Company 


The running team of the Vinton Hose Company is shown here 
beside the home of Samuel H. Watson. They were a fast, competent 
crew and broke several world records. They are left to right: Dave 
Brubaker, Harry Metz, Jesse Parcell, Jesse Swartzbaugh, Albert 
Swain, Jack Means, Chas. Baumgardner, Bill Tharp, Carl Withrow, 
John Bowan, Ed Hahn, Lute Whipple, Chas. Swartzbaugh, Clarence 
Knapp, H. K. Swartzbaugh. 


Jackson Township Threshing Company 


This photo taken in 1910 shows the above rig in action, south 
of Vinton. It was owned by Chris Kinsel, Sam Raymond, Geo. 
Herger & Sons, L. H. Greaser, Allen Bros., Fred Roth, Robert Bald- 
ridge, Ed Jeffrey, Geo. Long, P. N. Kearns and Wm. T. Woods. 
Thosé in the picture are identified left to right as H. J. Herger, Roe 
Carr, W. T. Woods, Ed Allen, Fred Spragle, C. A. (Gus) Austin, 
Frank Knowlton, L. P. Herger, M. F, Allen, Roy (Dick) Austin, 
Miles Jones, Walter Long, Chas. Fox, Bert Kizer, Clyde Eckhart, 
Gep Long, Clark (Doc) Jack, Howard Catlin, Jim Catlin, Rye Har- 
rison, Robert Mackie in front. 
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G. H. Kimm Family—1905 


Probably the largest family in Benton county was that of Mr. 
and Mrs. G. H. Kimm of near Blairstown. Mr. Kimm was a prom- 
inent farmer and a former county supervisor. The family consisted 
of seventeen children. They are identified, left to right, lower row: 
John, Matt, Bert, Martin, Mr. and Mrs. Kimm, Mrs. Maggie John- 
son, Mrs. Abbie Wodstrchill, Mrs. Alice Boone, Mrs. Ella Merrifield, 
Delia Kimm, (deceased in frame). 

Top row: Archie, Arthur, G. H. Jr., Henry, Chas. E., Mrs. 
Mamie Boddicker, Mrs. Laura Hotchkiss, Mrs. Emma Lowe. Mr. 
Kimm died in 1931 at the age of 92. 


Benton County High School Champions 


This baseball team of 1930 brought the championship to Nor- 
way. They are left to right, top row, K. Tow, Hal Trosky (Cleve- 
land Indians), Coach Lohner, W. Miller, J. Meredith, W. Cole, D. 
Tow. Lower: G. Glenn J. Petrezelka, E. Fahnle, L. Werning. 
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ben at The first services of the Church of Christ in Vinton 
~_-were held in the old courthouse built in 1856. They were | 
in charge of Julius Stevens who held meetings there as 
well as in the log school house at the end of the river. | 
bridge near Mt. Auburn. Mr. Josiah Stuart Doan built 
the two-story brick building known as the Doan Block in 
1867 and donated the use of the hall, upstairs for reli- 
gious services in Vinton. The first. members present 
were Peter Shurtz, Mt. Auburn; 8. T. Shortess, Vinton; 
O. E. Brown, Prairie Creek; ‘Alonzo Kellogg, Shellsburg. 
The charter members of the first church in Vinton were 
Mr. and Mrs. John Furry, Mrs. Mary Ellen Furry, Mrs. 
Lucretia Doan, Mr. Lawson Taylor, Mrs. Mary Ann Tay- 
lor, Mr. Harrison Kendall, Mrs. Christiana Kendall, Mr. 
Alonzo Kellogg, Mrs. Hulda Kellogg, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Williams, Mr. 8. T. Shortess, Rev. Britell. 
The first minister of this faith came to Urbana in 
1843 or 44. He was Nathan Clark and he preached in 
both Benton and Linn counties. The first church was 
erected on the farm of Joseph Remington, south of Ur- 
bana in 1846. The members were Samuel and Malinda 
Lockhart, Joseph and Polly Remington, Wm. and Mary 
Bellus, Samuel and Martha Osborne, Susan Osborne, 
Thomas and Letty Lockhart and Barney Springer. Other 
early families who became members were: Johnsons, 
Rouses, Hppersons and Burkes. Later came the families 
of U. B. Whiteis, Landon, Ketterman, Goodwin, Craw- 
ford, Likens, Cumberland, Gunn, Fetherkile, Dingman, 
Sanders, Geiger and Benson. 
Oak Grove has had services in their neighborhood 
since the 50’s when they were held in the old McBroom 
log school house. Harly workers for the church were N. 
A. McConnell, Solomon Cross, John Glimps and other 
pioneers who ‘also preached. Others were Mr. and Mrs. 
Geo. Freeman and daughters Ella and Bertha, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hall and daughter, Mrs. Thomas, Mr. and Mrs. 
Floyd McCoy, Mr. and Mrs. Morrow, Mr. and Mrs. A. 8. 
Kellogg, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Church, Mr. and Mrs. Tom 
Barr. 
Prairie Creek church dates back to 1856 when a log 
church was built on the banks of Prairie Creek. The roll 
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MeNie, John Davidson, Robert Thompson, Matthew ” 


Brown, Woodson Long, Jacob Remington, Albert John-— 
son, Robert MeMillan Sr., John MeMillan, John Brown, 
Launcelot Johnson, Spencer Johnson, Agnes Drinkwater, 
Mary A. Johnson, ‘Ann Long, Grace MeNie, Susan Long 
and Elza Parker. 

Yankee Grove had services as early as 1867. The 
early members were from the families of Dixon Johnson, 
Jake Irmy, Geo. Schaffer, Solomon Cross, Henry Turner, 
Jim Young, Jonathon Inmy, Anson Underwood, Tom 
Young, Miskimen, Geo. Young, Fred Felkner, Wm. Pru- 
itt, the Carlisles and others. 

Big Grove was organized in 1894 and the members 
were Mr. and Mrs. Martin Rogers, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Rogers, Abraham and Joseph Rogers, Mr. and Mrs. C. ©. 
LaRue, Bird, Kate and Cooper LaRue, Mrs. Spencer 
Smith, Miss Edith Smith, Mr. and Mrs. O. P. Tyler, Mr. 
Pulley, Rose Pulley, Jess ‘Smith and Mr. Lewis. 


St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Church 

The mother church of ae Wel ste of Benton coun- 
ty was organized on May 22, 1859, at Luzerne, Jowa. 
Prior to this time a congregation had been organized 
with the sermons being preached in the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Conrad Tatge, who resided a half mile south of the 
present site of Luzerne. The Rev. A. Selle preached the 
first sermon and continued to minister to the flock from 
1856 to 1859. His regular church was located at Iowa 
City, but he canvassed the territory west of lowa City on 
horseback in the interest of Lutheranism. Rev. J. F. 
Doesher began his duties in Luzerne in 1859 and was a 
very able minister however interfering sects and other 
adverse elements caused the flock to dwindle. A small 
church was built in 1861 and dedicated by Rev. Doescher. 
He was called to another field in 1865. 

In the fall of 1865 a young student of theology was 
sent by the Synod to do supply work at Luzerne. He was 
Philip Studt and he accepted the call with the under- 
standing that he could return to the seminary to finish 
his course after two months. He did not feel that he was 
qualified to accept full charge. He was finally induced 
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Dr. J. A. Williams’ Babies—Belle Plaine 


This picture includes portraits of the babies Dr. James A. Wil- 
liams brought into the world. They are: top row, left to right—Cath- 
erine and Harold Krotaska, Henry A. Vial, Esther and Edna Christ- 
man, Lucille Pecenka, Edward Krsek Theophile Boppnik, Edith 
Wimms, Nathan Bostain, Beula Rusk. Second row—William Storer, 
William Sullivan, Ralph Alders, Mabel G. Herring, Howard Fran- 
zenburg, Bernard Sparrowgrove, Sybil McCune. Third row—Gene 
Rucker, Verna Boody, Richard Boody, Virginia Hammond, Glen 
Hathaway, Eleanor England, Robert Dixon, Fred Nagelle, Grace 
Lewis, Alice Long. Fourth row—Kenneth Nicewander, Harold W. 
McLennan, W. H. Wimms, A. H. Vial, Arthur C. Davorak, Frances 
Warren, John Storer, Evely Walton, Tom and Lucille Walton, Hor- 
old McLennan, John Steinkey. Fifth row—Fisher Twins, Leo Form- 
anek, Joseph Vavroch, Norland Rusk, Lorin Beem, Margaret Rusk, 
Adam Walton, Jack Guinn, Jr, Sixth row—Claude Guinn, James G. 
Noble (before and after seeing the barber), Charlie and Rene 
Kerns, Roma Warfield, Edna and Evely Tatge, Milvoy Blaha, Mil- 
voy, Viliki, Formanek Twins, William Bobinett, Evelyn McLennan. 


to accept even though he did not want to stay in the pov- 
erty stricken state of lowa, if he could be examined as 
to his qualifications. He was examined by President 
Buenger in Rock Island, April 7, 1866 and was ordained 
on May 10 by, Rev. Doescher. He was pastor of St. Paul’s 
for 39 years and his work was crowned with success. The 
little church became crowded so work was started on a 
new church building in 1868. After many delays the new 
church was dedicated July 7, 1872. 

The expansion of the mission field made it necessary 
to call an assistant pastor as Rev. Studt began preaching 
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in St. Clair township. This was inkor ” Orem as St. 
Martin’s church in 1879. ic 

In 1866 services were begun near Atkins and St. Ste 
phen’s congregation was organized with the Rev. G. 
Horn as pastor. In 1872 Trinity congregation was or- 
ganized at Dillon, by Rev. Studt and the assistant pastor 
of Luzerne. Rev. C. F. Herrmann was called and ac- 
cepted. 

St. John’s church near Newhall in Eldorado town- 
ship was organized in 1867 and became self sustaining in 
1877 when Rev. A. F. Reinhardt was called to the pastor- 
ate. Pastor Studt preached to a large group of Luther- 
ans near Keystone for many years and in 1895 the pre- 
sent St. John’s congregation was organized. The church 
became self sustaining in 1896 with Rev. M. O. Burkhart 
the first resident pastor. St. Paul’s church was also in- 
strumental in organizing Trinity Lutheran church in Ce- 
dar Rapids and the First Evangelical Lutheran church 
in Belle Plaine, largely thru the efforts and tireless 
energy of Rev. Studt. 

The church was enlarged in 1891 and was dedicated 
on October 4th, 1891. A pipe organ was added and dedi- 
cated December 2, 1894. Meanwhile the pastor became af- 
flicted with a throat ailment and resigned. His resigna- 
tion was regretfully accepted and he delivered his fare- 
well sermon May 7, 1905. 

Rev. Studt was a highly gifted pastor, an ardent 
missionary and served his flock faithfully under the most 
primitive conditions. His life was ended in the year of 
1913 and his body lies in the cemetery which he made 
available. 

The second resident pastor was the Rev. G. Schroe- 
der who was installed May 21, 1905 and who continued 
for eighteen years. The Golden Jubilee was celebrated 
May 23 and 24, 1909 and great throngs attended the ser- 
vices. A new parsonage was erected in 1912. In 1917 
the beginning of the change of services from German to 
English was inaugurated and since 1930 all services have 
been in English. Rev. Schroeder resigned June 3, 1932. 

The pastor following Rev. Schroeder was Rev. H. 
Bohnhoff who served from 1923 to 1926. Rev. F. Starke 
was then called and continues to serve. Many improve- 
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> ments have been made and they are now completing a — 


a Has: 500.00 project that will include an auditorium and 


modern kitchen in the basement. 

_ The teachers who have served are H. Steuber, 1878- 
1882; Paul J. Schroeder, 1888-1898; A. F. Schoeneberg, 
1898 to 1903; Anton Th. Landsmann, 1903-1908 ; H. A. 


Stolper, 1908- 1926: FE. EB. Hggerding, 1926., 


The History of the First Baptist Church 
of Vinton, Iowa 

To look back 85 years is to find our city in its very 
infancy. Yet in it a heroic band of Baptists who desireu 
some place where they could worship God according to 
their own faith and conscience. Their names are as fol- 
lows: Stephen Chapin Sr., Stephen Chapin Jr., James 
Chapin, William C. Connell, James L. Pauley, Ruth 
Webb, Mary Webb Kelsev, Marie Connell, Margaret S. 
Pauley, Lorina Chapin, Luch Chapin and P. D. Conant. 
Meeting at Vinton with Rev. Richard King of the Park- 


- er’s Grove Baptist church officiating, the organization 


was effected on March 8th, 1856. Services were held in 
the old Vinton courthouse and the Tilford school for 20 
months while they built a church and organized the First 
Baptist church of Vinton, Iowa. On November 15th, 
1857 they met and dedicated the church to the honor and 
glory of God. The sermon that morning was preached 
by Rev. Ashael Chapin, and the following April he ac- 
cepted a call to become their pastor and served for 5 
years. He lived three miles south of town and often swam 
the creek to be present to prayer meetings and church 
services. 

On November 28th, 1878, Rev. E. English began his 
work and in May of 1881 plans were made to erect a 
church home, to cost $9,000. Many sacrifices were made 
when members mortgaged their farms, to lose them later 
on that account. On the morning of March 5th, 1882, the 
new building was dedicated and in March, 1884, Rev. 
English closed his pastorate. 

Organs have been given to the churrch by Clarinda 
Jones, Hattie Smith and Mrrs. Geo. Kelso. The orgonists 
through the years have ably assisted in making each ser- 
vice one of praise, Mrrs. Edna Hanford, Mrs. J. A. Haish, 
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Mrs. Ella Stickney Allear, Mrs. Derlie Ellison Langman, © - te: 
Miss Kleibenstein, Frank Vv olear, the blind radio organ- 


ist, Mrs. Edith Amrose Miller, Mrs. Merle sae Mrs. W. 
A. ‘Quinn and Mrs. Wade Roszell. 


Brief History of St. Stephen’s Lutheran Church 
1 1-2 Miles South of Atkins 

On July 4, 1866, Pastor Philip Study of Luzerne 
preached for the first. time in the Atkins vicinity. In the 
latter part of the summer of 1869 he helped organize St. 
Stephen’s church with the following members: Fred Kei- 
fer, John Krug, Andrew Happel, George Happel, Henry 
Michel, Henry Basaker, Adam Schueler, Wm. Schueler, 
Jacob Schminke, John Sparrenberger, Henry Sparren- 
berger, Fred Rinderknecht, Wm. Rinderknecht, Hartman 
Voehl, George Rinderknecht. 

In 1870 G. Horn became the resident pastor and serv- 
ed until 1878. He was followed by P. Dornseif, who 
served less than two years. Then J. Aaron served 13 
years. After him G. Theis served until 1903. Then C. R. 
Krog until 1920. On June 13, 1920, the undersigned, G. 
Rickels has been the pastor. 

St. Stephen’s maintained a Parochial school since 
the pastorate of J. Aaron. The following men have 
taught as called teachers: Pleuske, Schildmeier, Ehlers, 
and since 1910, H. W. Albrecht. 

The following have served as assistant teachers: 
Rose Schueler, Adele Eggerding, EH. Roth, Paula Al- 
brecht. 

During the summer of 1941 a new house of worship ~ 
was built in Atkins and the school was moved to Atkins. 

G. Rickels, Pastor. 
(This transeript made from church record.) 
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Brief History of — 
The Iowa School for the Blind 

In 1852, Samuel Bacon established a small school in 

Keokuk which began with three pupils. As Mr. Bacon 


had a much larger vision of the possibilities of education 


of the blind of Iowa, he appealed to the state legislature 
in 1853 for funds to establish a school that would reach 
the blind of the entire state. The appropriation was 
granted and as a result, April, 1853, witnessed the open- 
ing of the ‘‘ Asylum for the Blind”’ at Iowa City. By the 
end of that year nineteen students had found their way 
to the school. 

History shows that the school has had five legal des- 
ignations, namely: 

Asylum for the Blind—changed in 1855 to 

Institution for the Instruction of the Blind—chang- 

ed in 1860 to 

Iowa Institution for the Instruction of the Blind— 

changed then to 

lowa College for the Blind—and lastly 

Iowa School for the Blind. 

The first location of the school was at Iowa City, 
where it remained until August, 1862, when it was mov- 
ed to its present location at Vinton. The trustees met on 
May 8, 1858, and accepted a donation of $5,000.00 from 
the citizens of Vinton and of the land from John W. O. 
Webb, to secure the location of the college for Vinton. 
The new location at first was vigorously protested by 


Palmer Hall 


both the superintendent and the board of trustees of that 
time, as being inaccessible to the people of the state and 
too far removed from the centers of culture. With the 
advent of good roads, the automobile, and multiplied 
railroad facilities, the objections of the superintendent 
and board of trustees were completely nullified making 
Vinton as good a location as any. 

During the eighty-nine years of its existence, twelve 
different men have occupied the office of superintendent, 
as follows: 

1853-1862 Samuel Bacon 1876-1882 Robert Crathers 
1862-1864 Orlando Clarke 1882-1907 Thomas McCune 
1864-1867 Reed Wilkerson 1907-1910 Joseph Vance 
1867-1869 James L. Geddes 1910-1918 George D. Eaton 
1869-1875 8S. A. Knapp 1918-1939 Francis K. Palmer 
1875-1876 Orlando Clarke 1939- Leslie M. Hays 

During the eighty-nine years of its existence, 2228 
(1182 boys and 1046 girls) new students have been en- 
rolled at the school. Since the founding, fifty-six classes 
have graduated. The first class graduated in 1870, sev- 
enteen years after the founding of the school. During 
this period of time, three hundred twenty-seven young 
men and women have been graduated from the school. 

The present campus is located in the west side of the 
city on an area comprising fifty-five acres. Forty acres 
of the grounds are set aside as farm land. A dairy herd 
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is maintained on this area to provide an adeq 
supply for the students. | 


tory carries the following evaluations: 


Landy tans eae th oe ee $21,456.85 
Buildings and structures .......... 616,990.09 
Educational supplies and equipment, ss 
Institutional furniture; ete, ot 27.8 96,274.80 
Plant supplies, water system, 
farm supplies: 6c... tae 92,711.14 
Campus and miscellaneous ........ 12,484.60 
Lotalie Tenge. cre eee $839,917.48 
A Brief History of the 


Cedar Valley Daily Times 


The Cedar Valley Daily Times developed from a 
small weekly founded on May 1, 1886, by the late J. F. 
Allen and A. D. Griffin, the former acting as editor. It 
grew sensationally into one of the strongest journals ever 
published in a small city under the editorship of the late 
Henry G. Kruse, who took over the business in 1907. 
When Mr. Kruse assumed possession there were three 
newspapers in Vinton, one semi-weekly and two weeklies 
—and the Times was the weakest of the lot. 

For many years after its founding the Times was 
known as the Benton County Times. It was a democrat- 
ic weekly publication until 1910 when Mr. Kruse con- 
verted it into a semi-weekly. In 1913 it became a tri- 
weekly, and in December, 1920, it was made a daily. It 
has been published as a daily ever since. Since 1926, when 
the Vinton Eagle suspended publication, the Times has 
been the only Vinton newspaper. 

The name of the paper was changed to Cedar Valley 
Times when its circulation started overlapping deeply 
into surrounding counties. When daily publication was 
begun the paper became the Cedar Valley Daily Times. 

The original very modest printing plant of the old 
Benton County Times was brought to Vinton from Van 
Horne by Mr. Allen. Before deciding on coming to Vin- 
ton he had published at Van Horne. 
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Re-union of the 8th Iowa Infantry 

This picture was taken on the north side of the old Crescent 
‘Opera House in Vinton some time prior to 1905. The Sinclair Ser- 
vice station now stands on this site. The veterans are identified par- 
tially, left to right, Top row. Alexander Harper, John Montgomery, 
John Brown, Joseph Revel, unidentified, Jesse Bigley, Emmet Hines, 
S. B. Jones, C. T. Horton. Middle row, John Morrison, Mr. Reming- 
ton, unidentified, Henry Montgomery, Col. W. B. Bell, William Mc- 
Coy, George Geater, Chas Knapp, Joseph Heath. Lower row, J. L. 
Tinkham. unidentified, Junior Bell, A. P. Mossman, J. C. Kennan, 
Homer Phelps. 


Several years after Allen and Griffin had established 
the Benton County Times, Griffin retired and Allen con- 
tinued to publish the paper until 1903 when he sold out 
to kK. T. Matthews. Two years later Matthews disposed 
of the business to C. H. Plattenburg, who, in turn sold it 
to H. G. Kruse in the fall of 1907. Since that date the 
Times has been in continuous possession of the Kruse 
family. 

During its long, eventful history, the Times has 
made a name for itself as a defender of the public wel- 
fare. Starting as a strictly democratic paper in a strong 
republican community, it became politically independent 
in 1920. Since then it has given its support to candidates 
of both political parties, depending on its current con- 
victions. It has not hesitated to change sides when 
such action seemed in the public interest. For instance, 


after opposing Raeeele in all tree of his” successful 
campaigns for the Presidency, the paper has lately given 


the administration its support because of the World war _ 


emergency. 

As it is constituted today the Daily Times is a living 
monument to the unflagging energies and genius of 
Henry G. Kruse, its late publisher. It was principally 
through the boundless courage and persistent hard work 
of Mr. Kruse that the paper rose from small town medio- 
erity to its present unique position in American rural 
journalism. Since Mr. Kruse’s sudden death in 1931 the 
publication has been carried on and developed by his two 
eldest sons, Marion P. Kruse, editor, and Frank B. Kruse, 
manager. 

In 1934 the Times enlarged and modernized its 
building to take care of steadily increasing business. A 
stream-lined stone front, three new offices, increased 
basement space and a large stock and store room were 
added. In 1936 the Times installed its modern photo-en- 
graving plant. Since that time thousands of local pictures 
have been published in the paper. The Times has a full 
leased wire keeping it in instant, constant touch with the 
entire world. It also has world- wide picture cover service. 
It has well-trained alert reporters in Vinton and com- 
petent reporters in every Benton county community. 

For more than 20 years the Times has been peculiar- 
ly Benton county’s paper. It is the home town paper of 
most of the towns in the county. For 25 years its cireu- 
lation has far exceeded the population of Vinton. Today 
it has more readers in the county than all other newspa- 
pers combined. 


Farmers Loan and Trust Co. Building 
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; Pleasant Hill Farm—Mr. and. Mrs, F. W. Tiedeman, Owner 
S- One of the outstanding farms in Benton county, planned by its owners with the thought of making a 
¥ practical set of farm buildings. attractive as well as convenient. The extensive landscaping and planting adds 
much to the beauty of this farmstead which has inspired many others to beautify their homes, 
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It would be very interesting to witness the reactions 
of the pioneers if they could return to see the changes in 
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Benton county. Those who lived in the primitive cabins _ 


and shacks depicted on the opposite page would probably 
be unable to comprehend the changes in the living condi- 
tions and improved farming methods of the modern ru- 
ral resident. | 

In 1860, Benton county was not as far advanced as 
some other counties in the state, but in 1941 it ranks with 
the best. It is probably the best improved county in the 
state and the gallery of pictures of beautiful farm homes 
and attractive and convenient farmsteads included in 
this volume, furnishes ample proof of this statement. 

There could be no more beautiful picture than the 
landscape during harvest time, with the rich green and 
gold background for the lovely farmsteads. The pictur- 
esque, modern homes provide comfort and luxury for the 
farmer far beyond that of the average city dweller while 
the impressive outbuildings furnish comparable comfort 
for the livestock. The huge barns with the immense 
mows, enclosed with hip or Gothic design roofs; the tow- 
ering cribs with overhead bins of similar design, togeth- 
er with the latest designs in hog houses, poultry houses 
and other outbuildings, complete the picture of the ultra 
modern farmstead of Benton county. 

The modern farmer is interested in good living as 
well as profitable operation of his land and many of them 
have their lawn and grounds landscaped and have a ver- 
itable paradise of flowers and shrubs. They lack nothing 
in the way of living and are the envy of most of the resi- 
dents of towns and cities. 7 

From an investment standpoint, Benton county 
farms are most attractive. There were very few farms 
foreclosed during the depression as compared to other 
counties and only a very small number remain in the 
hands of loan companies. Choice farms are selling read- 
ily at from $150.00 to $185.00 and the return from them 
make a very profitable investment, Proof of this state- 
ment is the fact that wealthy investors are snapping 
them up and loan companies are begging for loans in 
Benton county. 


; Palmers Semi Dugout 


This is a replica of the new home to which George L. Palmer 
brought his wife in 1885. It was located in Big Grove township and 
was built four feet underground, three logs high on the’ ends. It 
had a shed roof, ten by fourteen and was typical of early frontier 
architecture. 


Perry N. Harbert Home 


This log cabin was erected on the Harbert Homestead, one 
mile south of Shellsburg in 1853. Its shingle roof and siding be. 
spoke the affluence of its owner, The old homestead is now owned 
by R. E. and Rex P. Harbert. 


This attractive farm home is Owned and occupied by Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis Weichman. It was the old Weichman homestead, pur- 
chased from the Mary Weichman estate and is located 41% ‘miles 
northeast of Newhall. The orchard and shrubbery add to the 
lovely appearance of the property. 


Here is a very complete set of improvements which enable Mr. 
Weichman to feed out 500 head of cattle annually, in addition to 
other stock. He has been raising several thousand turkeys annually, 
which is also a very profitable venture. 


aah | The Old Barry Homestead, Van Horne 


Purchased from the government by William Barry this farm has remained in the name of the Barry tam- 
| ily. ae was owned by the late Tom Barry until his death and is now owned by his sons Leo and John Barry. 


Brae» 


Mr. and Mrs. H. C, Possehl of Van Horne have improved this 
attractive farm since 1921, when the first of the new buildings 
were constructed. They are interested in dairying as well as cattle 


feeding. Mr. Possehl is also a representative of the Pioneer Hy- 
brid Corn Co. 


Mammoth barn and crib on H. C. Possehl farm 


This beautiful 240 acre farm in Bruce township is owned by Dr. and Mrs. H. F, Schluntz of Keystone. 
was purchased and improved by them to satisfy their desire for and pride of ownership in a good Benton 


The farm home of Mr, and Mrs. V. D. Weichman, Atkins, Lowa. 
Their 300 acre farm includes the old Weichman homestead, pur- 
chased by their grandfather, Henry Weichman in 1866. 


Sate 


s view is of the farm buildings, from the south. A herd of 
pure bred Angus cows is kept for breeding purposes.and about 60 
head of prime Angus beeves are fed out annually, in addition to 
several hundred head of hogs. Se 
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The home of Mr. G. H. Possehl, Watkins, Iowa. One of the 
most orderly and efficient farmsteads in Benton county. 


Mr. Possehl has the pride of Owner 
south slope and hi 
home and grounds. 


hip, 
barnyards and building: 


so prevalent on the 
are as neat as his 
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The farm home of Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Tappan, Belle Plaine. 
Mr. Tappan is the pioneer grain dealer of the county and a firm 
believer in Benton county land for an attractive investment. 


The Luzerne Farm of E. A. Tappan, operated by A. M. Roth 


Home of Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Brandt, Dysart, Iowa 


The Brandt homestead of 298 acres, purchased by John Brandt 
in 1897 who resided there until 1901, when it was purchased by 
his son, W. D. Brandt. Feeding cattle and hogs are the two largest 
sources of income. About 200 head ef cattle and 300 head of hogs 


are fed annually. 


View of Barns and Feed Lots 
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Joseph Hagan Homestead 


Purchased in 1857 by Joseph Hagan, the old place has been 
the home of the Hagans since that time. Here they raised their 
family of five children: Jennie, Mamie, John D., Harry and Joseph. 
Joseph married Mary Margaret Beatty and resided here until 1929. 
Their family consists of Chester B., Mrs. Gladys Kempf, Mrs, Hazel 
McClintock and Joseph Kenneth. It is now occupied by Mr. and 
Mrs. Chester Hagan, Atkins, Iowa. 


Barns and Feed Lots 


This scene is of the fed lots, barns and sheds on the Hagan 
farm where 250 cattle, 300 hogs and 1,200 lambs are fed annually. 
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Mr. and Mrs. George G. Schoelerman owns the old Schoeler- 
man homestead near Keystone, purchased by R. N. Schoelerman 
from the government when it was raw prairie land. It was pur- 
chased by George G. Schoelerman in 1915 and most of the improve- 
ments have been made by him since that time. 


A beautiful setting for their modern farm buildings is fur- 
nished by the magnificent big trees on the property owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. Wm. Thorman, Blairstown, Iowa. They have added to its 
attractiveness by the use of appropriate planting-landscaping. A 
fine herd of dairy cattle are the chief interests of the owners. 


Mr. and Mrs. Albert Tiedeman can feel pardonable pride in the 
buildings on their 400 acre farm home near Blairstown, [lowa, ‘This 
was purchased in 1919 from Henry Lobean, whose family had Owned 
it for many years. Mr. and Mrs. Tiedeman planned and_ built 
all of the buildings. 


The home of State Representative and Mrs. H. E. Weichman 
Newhall, Iowa 


Kluss Homestead 


Purchased by F. H. Kluss in 1891, it has been in the family 
since that time. It is now owned by August C. Kluss, who resides 
on it. Here several hundred head of cattle and hogs are fed an- 
nually and a herd of high testing dairy cattle are also kept. 


Buch Homestead 


This farm owned by Mr. and Mrs. Ewald Buch has been in the 
Buch family for seventy five years, Since John Buch, pioneer set- 
tled in Union township. Cattle feeding is the big industry and from 
300 to 500 head are fed out annually, as well as several hundred 
head of hogs. 
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Another fine home near Blaistown is this 240 acre farm owned 
by Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Possehl. They are both imbued with the 
belief that their Benton county land is ideal, both for a home and 
for an investment. 


Wm. H. Niebuhr homestead 


The 320 acre farm home of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. H. Niebuhr, 
Blairstown, Iowa, was purchased in 1907 from A. F, Allen. Since 
that time they have developed it into one of the best improved farms 
in Benton County. 


James Beatty Homestead 


The home of Mr, and Mrs. James C. Beatty, Atkins, lowa; 
this farm was purchased by James Beatty Sr., in 1870. ‘Thousands 
of head of cattle have been fed on this farm since that time and 
feeding is still the main business of the owners. 


Mr. Wm. J. Beatty, Atkins, Iowa, owns this attractive property. 
Here he and his sons operate the big farm in a modern manner, 
with cattle feeding carried on as usual in true Beatty fashion, ‘The 
father of Mr. Beatty was a pioneer of Benton county. 
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The home of Mr. and Mrs. Howard Hagan, Shellsburg, lowa. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Hagan have pioneer background, as their grand- 
parents on both sides were among the very earliest pioneers in Ben- 
ton county. Mr. Hagan carries on the farming traditions of his 
family, who were among the prominent stockmen and cattle feeders 
of the community. 


Ralph Deklotz Home 


This was the old homestead of John Fix, the father of Mrs. 


Deklotz, purchased ini 1893. It has been in the family since that 
time. 


. The Chas. Siek Homestead . 


Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Siek Jr., own and occupy the old homestead | 
near Blairstown. They maintain a fine herd of pure bred Hereford 
cattle which are a source of much pleasure, as well as profit, © 


The new hollow tile barn and crib on the farm of N. E. We- 
land, south of Walford. Mr. Weland is another grain dealer, who 
values farm land as a safe and profitable investment. 


-. 1 j 
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Mr. and Mrs. Herman Iberg of Keystone belong to the pros- 
perous Iowa county colony in Benton county. They selected their 
fine farm when many had lost faith in land for investment and 
have the satisfaction of having a combination of profitable invest- 
ment and an attractive home. 


Mr. and Mrs. Earl Kuch of Van Horne were formerly residents 
of Iowa county. They purchased their finely improved farm in Ben- 
ton county, for a home and investment, believing it to be perfect 
in both respects. 


The farm known as the Will Gnagy farm near Dysart is owned 
and occupied by Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Leo. This includes 292 acres 
and is part of the land acquired by Fred Leo, father of Mr. Leo, 
who was a prominent man in the community and a large land own- 
er. Mr. Leo is an-aggressive automobile dealer, cattle feeder and 
horseman. . 


The Fred Tiedeman Homestead located near Luzerne since 1878. 
It is now owned and occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Tiedeman, who 
love the oid place and are continually adding to its improvements, 
with new buildings and landscaping. 


Mr. and’ Mrs. Wm. H. Uthofft, Norway, Iowa, reside on this 
attractive farm. Mr. Uthoff is a descendant of Casper H. Uthoff, 
one of the pioneers who arrived with the Swedenborgian Colony in 
1851 and established the Lenox church and school. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. F. Bostrum purchased this farm for their 
home in 1915 and have built it, with the exception of the house, 
into one of the fine country homes of the community. They pur- 
chased it from Dan Rosenberg and it is famous as the home of one 
of the fine herds of pure bred Hereford cattle of the county. 


This modern farm home in Bruce township belongs to Mr. and 
Mrs. Myron Baish, who have planned and improved it. The original 
house was. of stone hauled from the quarries by ox team, It was 
built in 1860 by Howitt Bros. who owned the place for many years. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edw. Garbers of Van Horne live in this attrac- 
tive farmstead on their fine farm of 413 acres. It has been in the 


family for over fifty years. They maintain a herd of good Here- 
ford cattle and feed out the increase. 


The Old Sefton Homestead 


This photo portrays a typical home of a prosperous Benton 
county farmer in 1895. It stood on the site of the home of Mrs. 
Leta McQuilkin, Mt. Auburni Shown in the picture, left to right 
are Mrs. E. M. Sefton, Mrs. F. J. Sefton, Leta Sefton, Leila Sefton, 
Marguerite Sefton, E. M. Sefton, F. J. Sefton Pioneer, S. H. Sefton. 


The Old Sefton Homestead—Mt. Auburn 


The lovely home of Mrs. Leta McQuilkin is located on the site 
of the home of her pioneer grandfather, Mr. F. J. Sefton. Mrs. Mc- 
Quilkin maintains a fine herd of purebred Angus cattle, which make 
a profitable addition to her farm income. 


Mrs. Bertha Card operates this beautiful farm near Mt. Au- 
burn, where she maintains a fine dairy herd, in addition to general 
farming operations. She believes the farm to be one of her most 


satisfactory investments as well as affording her an attractive sum- 
mer home. 


The home of Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Herger, located on route 218 
Vinton. This farm was purchased by them in 1917 and improved by 
them to its present state of being one of the most attractive farm- 
steads in this section. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Schminke reside on the old Homestead 
near Atkins purchased by Jacob Schminke in 1874. They purchased 
it in 1910, built it up to its present finely improved state and added 
80 acres to the original 200 acres. 


The home of Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Rinderknecht, Van Horne 


They purchased this farm in 1910 and have made most of the 
improvements. Cattle feeding and dairying are both carried on. Mr. 


Rinderknecht is treasurer of the Farm Bureau and a director of the 
Garrison Creamery. 
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The home of Mr. and Mrs. John C. Kern, Luzerne. Another Benton 
County farm in which the pride of the owner is’ reflected in the 
beautiful shrubbery and flowers adorning the well Kept lawn. This 
farm has been in the Kern family for many years, being purchased 
from Mr. Kern’s father, E. W. Kern. 


View of farm buildings which house the fine dairy herd. The 
feeding of hogs and growing of hybrid seed corn is also a_ large 
source of revenue. 
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Homestead of Henry Siek family for 56 years. 
Purchased in 1885 
Now owned by Mr. and Mrs. H. F. Siek, Jr. 


Barn and crib on 
H. F. Siek Farm No. 2 
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Farm home of Mr. and Mrs. M. J. Berry, Van Horne, Iowa. 
This homestead has been in the Berry family for seventy-five 
years. 


Home of MR. and MRS. MATT BIRKER 


Breeders of Pure Bred Holstein Cattle 


Vinton, Iowa 
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The home of Mr. and Mrs. John C. Schulte, Norway, Iowa. Mr. 
Schulte is a grandson of Charles Schulte, pioneer. He is the founder 
of the breed of Hereford hogs and has one of the finest herds in 
existence. 


Princess Queen 


Reserve Champion Junior Yearling Hereford Sow, 1941, 
Iowa State Fair. Home of Champion Hereford Hogs. 


JOHN C. SCHULTE 
Norway, Iowa 
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Home of Morris M. Long 
AUCTIONEER 
Farm Sales — Pure Bred Livestock — Real Estate 
Vinton, Iowa Phone Urbana 


Part of the flock of 4,000 turkeys raised and sold by Louis 
Weichman. He is one of the pioneers in turkey raising in Benton 
County and expects to expand his Operations for the future, 
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re The Development pad Craik of Hybrid Seed Corn in 
Benton County 
- Lewis Greaser 

The development and use of hybrid seed corn is per- 
haps the greatest change to take place in farming prac- 
tices in recent years. Benton county has been a leader 
in this field. Perhaps more hybrid seed corn is produced | 
in this county than any other county in the state. Nearly 
all the corn grown in Benton county in 1941, has been 
grown from hybrid seed, a large Dart of which was pro- 
duced within the county. 

The first corn grown in the cotney from hybrid seed 
was in the late twenties. The most of this seed was pro- 
duced by the Hi-Bred Corn Co. of Grimes, Iowa. They 
have since changed their name to Pioneer Hi-Bred 
Corn Co. 

The first commercial hybrid bays corn produced in 
Benton county, was grown in 1932 by Greaser Bros. of 
Vinton and Vern Donels of Shellsburg. It was Iowa 
Hybrid 942 variety. The seed stock was obtained from 
the Iowa Experiment Station. In the fall of 1932, the 
newly organized Vinton Hybrid Corn company purchas- 
ed most of this seed, to start their seed business. Since 
then they have expanded, until they are producing 
and processing thousands of bushels of seed corn. 

Many other men in Benton county, have likewise 
gone into commercial seed corn production. Many new 
varieties have been propagated. Among the large pro- 
ducers not mentioned before, of certified commercial 
hybrid seed corn are: Hartz Hybrid Corn Co., Newhall, 
Iowa; A. B. Kline, Vinton, Iowa; Everett Mayhew, Gar- 
rison, lowa; Chris Kinsel, ‘Vinton, Iowa; Leo Ockenfels, 
Watkins, Towa; Robert Underwood, Garrison, Iowa; E. 
R. Mayhew, Watkins, Iowa; Archie Martin, Vinton, 
Iowa; H. Ki. Harper, Vinton, Iowa. 

Other large commercial companies, such as Funk 
Bros. of Belle Plaine, are producing and processing 
large quantities of hybrid seed corn in the county. They 
have just completed a new large plant at that city. 

New and improved varieties are being constantly 
tried out in the Iowa State Corn Yield Contest, so that 
we may still look for large strides forward in the hybrid 
corn industry. 
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Cross Bred Oats In Benton County = = © 
. Lewis Greaser re 
Another big stride forward in farming practice, is 

the use of cross bred seed oats. The Iowa Farm Crop 

Section has released four new varieties in two years. 

They are called Marion, Boone, Hancock, and Tama, 

being named for counties in the state. They are stiff 

stalked, rust and disease resistant and probably will re- 
place most of the common varieties, now grown in the 
next few years. 

Certified growers of these oats in the county are: 
Archie Martin, Vinton, Iowa; A. F, Bostrom, Vinton, 
Iowa; H. KE. Harper, Vinton, Iowa; Edwin Hill, Vinton, 
Towa; Alvin Miller, Garrison, Iowa; Chester Hagan, At- 
kins, lowa; W. F. Schlotterback, Atkins, Iowa; A. M. 
Greaser, Vinton, Iowa; John Remington, Vinton, Iowa; 
Lewis Greaser, Vinton, Iowa. 


A. M. GREASER 


Vinton, lowa 
Aberdeen Angus Cattle 
Certified Certified 
HYBRID SEED CORN SEED OATS 
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Big Mischief Maker 178483 
Sired by Mischief Maker. World’s Champion 1936-1937. 
Full brother to Conquest, World’s Champion, 1938-1939-1940 
Headquarters for Mischief Makers 


PETER WITTE 
Keystone, Iowa 


VERN DONELS 


SHELLSBURG, IOWA 


, CERTIFIED HYBRID SEED CORN 


SINCE 1933 


SEEDS THAT SATISFY 


Home of MR. and MRS. HAROLD W. MILLER 


Vinton, Iowa 


Breeders of Pure Bred Jersey Cattle 


Dairy Herd Improvement Association 

The first cow testing association in this territory 
was formed on June 18, 1923. In order to get enough 
herds to make it possible to hire a tester, it was necessary 
to combine two counties, namely Benton and Linn and 
it was called the Benton-Linn Cow Testing association 
for some time. The first tester was G. R. Smith. 

Matt Birker was one of the first active boosters for 
cow testing as he was anxious to know just what his cows 
were producing profitable amounts of butterfat. He was 
very much surprised to find that some he thought were 
his best producers, were costing him money to support. 
Some of the charter members who helped him organize 
the association were Harold W. Miller, C. C. Epper son, 
Dr. R. E. Elson, Ed Fuehrer, Wm. McGranahan, Earl 
Bull, Merle Fry, Delbert Cox, Ronald Osborne, Sherm 
Wilson, Williams and Ralston. 

The suecess of the association was very gratifying 
and has continued to such an extent that there are two 
associations in Benton county and enough herds on the 


i Berne list to ete a third ose ple: The officers of the 


3 ais association for 1941 are, for Benton No. 1: H. W. Miller, 


president; Harry Kray, vice president; Matt Birker, 
sec y-treas.; Karl Wallace, director; Lloyd Doerzman, di- 
rector. For Benton No. 4; Line Tow, president; Will Her- 
man, vice president; Robert Glime, sec’y-treas.; Burton 
Blough, director. The charter members were C. M. Hoyt, 
K. M. Santman, School for the Blind and Carl Santman. 

The testers were for No. 4: Gravers Underburg, first 
tester to July 1, 1929; Ingolf H. Jorgenson to July 1, 
> 1930; Jobn Doughty to Jan. 1, 1933; Carl Fredericks to 
Sept. LO Sah) James Emerson has served since that 
time. The first tester for No. 1 was John Hood. He served 
until July 1, 1929. Then a number followed, including 
Harold Porter, Edwin Phillipps and Howard W. Smith, 
the present tester. 

1940-1941 Members No. 1 

C. Wayne Saunders, H. W. Miller, Harry Kray, 
Lloyd Doerzman, Matt Birker, Chas. Will, E. C. Reiss, 
Kirk Clime, Elmer Thompson, C. C. Epperson, John Dake 
and Ed Taylor, Chas. Buehler, Herbert Hayes and Frank 
Hatfield, Clark Long, Earl Wallace, Chas. Schmuecker, 
Clarence Kueny, John Reiss, Dr. C. A. Manahan, L. P. 
Matthiesen, H. D. Rogers, Earl Pickerill, Ivan Dickin- 
son, L. W. Lensch, Wm. Grummer, A. C. Kluss. 

1940-1941 Members No. 2 

Line Tow, Iowa School for the Blind, Clark Hoyt, 
John Hark, KH. M. Santman, Ashley Bros., Will Herman 
& Son, Leland Reiss, W. H. Azeltine, Burton Blough, E. 
H. Paulsen, Carl Fuehrer, H. H. Hudson, W. A. Briggs, 
Robert Glime, John A. Meyer, Art Van Woert, Mounce 
and Allbones, Elmer EK. Mussman, H. C. Moore, Boddick- 
er and Franck, Cyril Boddicker, Leland Fry. 

The benefits derived are shown in the fact that the 
state average yield is 8,338 lbs. milk with 331.2 butterfat. 
The average yield for No. 4 was 8757 lbs. milk and 354 
lbs. butterfat. 12 cows produced over 500 lbs. butterfat 
in one year with the lowest 518 lbs. These cows were 
owned by Carl Santman, W. H. Azeltine, Clark Hoyt, 
Burton Blough, KH. M. Santman, Herman Fleck. 

In No. 1 there were 22 cows that produced over 500 
lbs. butterfat. Of these Matt Birker owned 6 head, L. W. 
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~ Lensch had 5 heath Ghae Sohminecken fous ps Oras 
Manahan, three; Dake and Taylor, J ohn Reiss, Harclaees 
Miller, Herman Rogers, A. QO. Kluss had one each. Matt 
Birker had the highest producing cow with Hartog Bess — 
Ormsby Lass producing 622.9 Ibs. L. W. Lensch was 2nd — 
with Lady Traverse Korndyke De Kol 4th producing — ce 
603.8 lbs. 


Agricultural Societies 

A committee composed of W. F. Kirkpatrick, Tam | 
Alexander, Jacob S. Hunt, Albert Van Nice, P. Adams ~ 
and J oseph Dysart was appointed to draw up a constitu- 
tion and by-laws for the Benton County Agricultural So- 
ciety, at its first meeting held June 13, 1857. Due to in- 
tense political strife the actual construction was not be- 
gun until June, 1859, with J. H. Schutts as Secretary. 
The first fair was held on October 13 and 14. A very ered- 
itable show of horses and cattle was made. The receipts 
were memberships $219.00, admission fees $76.83, sun- 
dries, $3.27. Expenditures were $380.00 of which &69, 00 
was paid out in premiums. This society held two fairs 
and went out of existence. 

The next organization was formed about 1875 with 
J. C. Traer, president; H. T. Smock, vice president; W. 
TeVan Horn, secretary; P. M. Watson, treasurer; Jae 
Cobbey, J ohn Beebe, J. H. MeDaniel, S.A. Knapp and 
G. H. Potter, directors, Captain 8. H. Dixon was elected 
fire marshall. 

The fair has recently made great strides in reclaim- 
ing interest as well as operating i in black ink. The offi- 
cers for 1942 are M. D. Fry, president; Sam Markland, 
vice president; L. J. McDowell, treasurer. Directors are: 
M. D. Fry, Robert Thompson, Led McDowell, Henry Mil- 
ler, Sam Markland, Matt Birker, Don Grov es, Herman 
Franzenbur g, Chris Kinsel, Sam Tow, Roy ‘Cameron, 
Louie Albertson, Herman Fleck and Oren Thompson. 


EDEN VALLEY HYBRID CORN 
Like an old broken down drum-——You can’t beat it 
Grown by 


- ELDO MAYHEW 
Vinton, Iowa 


IVAN DICKINSON 
Breeder of 
MILKING SHORTHORNS POLAND CHINA HOGS 
hellsburg, Iowa 
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Detasseling corn on the Allan Kline Farm riding registered 
Saddle Horses, ‘ 


ALLAN B. KLINE 
Hybrid Seed Corn 


Vinton, Iowa 


OLSON BROTHERS 
Registered Herefords 
Herd Established 1904 


T Royal Rupert 17th, No. 
2949428, by the International 


Champion Hazford Rupert 81st. 


Roy Olson Hubert Olson 
Newhall, Iowa 


i|| Earl S. Girton Edward H, and 


Sioux Falls, S. D. August H. Wennern 


Alauna Acres Shorthorns ; 


GIRTON & FENNERN, 


Vinton, Iowa 


ER-LORA ROSEDALE 
1946188 


By Divide Advance 2nd. Heads our herd of choice females of 
Augusta, Clara, Clipper, Duchess of Gloster, Elvira Rose, Fair and 
Kithlean Beauty, Jealousy, Missie, Rosewood and Victoria families. 


You are invited to look over our herd for your next herd bull 
or for a few choice females. 


Farm loeated two miles south of Courthouse. 


For twenty five years, I have 
been in the seed corn business in a 
small way, 6 years growing Iowa 
State Certified Hybrid Seed Corn. 


When Iowa State College produces new and better var- 
ieties, we will grow them. 


IF YOU HAVE TRIED THE REST, 
WHY NOT TRY THE BEST 

CHRIS KINSEL 
Garrison 908 PHONES Vinton 6W12 
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HARTZ HYBRIDS 
NEWHALL, IOWA 


YOU WILL LIKE HARTZ HYBRIDS, FOR THEIR GREAT 
YIELDING AND ADAPTINESS FOR BENTON COUNTY 
HARTZ HYBRIDS FOR BIGGER CROPS 


JURGENS BROTHERS CHESTERS 
Easy Feeding Type—Quality 
Pigs sired by Keystone, the boar with width and quality 
Some of the Best Blood lines in the Chester White Breed 


For honest and square dealing 


JURGENS BROTHERS 


Van Horne, Iowa 


; PLANT 


OCKENFELS * HYBRIDS 


Dees. 


YOU WILL BE SATISFIED 
with the yield, feeding quality and all round per- 
formance of our HYBRIDS. 


The harvest tells—it’s Ockenfels 


LEO OCKENFELS 


Watkins, Iowa 


BANNER STOCK FARM 
Breeder of 


Pure Bred Chester White Hogs 
Highest Quality Blood Lines 


Breeding Stock, Boars, Gilts, Bred Sows 
For Sale at all times 
Albert H. Stuart Newhall, Lowa 
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Seed corn you can depend upon 


H. E. HARPER 


Vinton, Iowa 


REGISTERED BROWN SWISS CATTLE 
PANSY’S BETSY No. 48710; Champion Produce of Cow, 
is shown with her three daughters, Patsy’s Patty No. 74146, 
Patsy’s Brown Beauty No. 81873, Patsy’s Reta No. 94528. Re- 
gistered Bulls for sale at all times. 
ELMER E. MUSSMAN 
Vinton, Iowa 
ee So ae 
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ELSAN DAIRY FARM | 
ELMER M. SANTMAN, Owner 
Purebred Holstein Cattle 


Dysart, lowa 


Champion Basketball Team, Belle Plaine— 1918 


The players were Paul Wilson, Nathan Williams, Chas. Shields, 
Earl Fedderson, Ralph Webber, Leonard Torrance, Raymond Kel- 
sey, Frank Humphrey, Ed Cerny, Karl Buchwald, 
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Keystone Lutheran Ladies’ Aid—1927 

Left to right, front row: Mrs. Geo. Nissen, Mrs. Henry Miller, 
Mrs. Claus Seebrandt, Miss Mary Miller, Mrs. Andr. Miller, Mrs. 
Philiph, Mrs. Julius Holst, Mrs. Frank Hennings, Mrs. Doris [lian. 

Second row: Mrs. Marcus Witt, Mrs. Magdalena Paulsen, Mrs. 
Henry Meyer, Mrs. Ed. Niebes, Mrs. A. W. Brauer, Rev. A. W. Brau- 
er. Mrs. John Thiessen, Mrs. Chas. Allers, Mrs. Chas. Knipp, Mrs. 
Sophia Boehmke, Mrs. Emma Buch, Mrs. John Thede. 

Third row: Mrs. Wm. Schroeder, Mrs. Nick Meyer, Mrs. Fred 
Kuehl, Mrs. John C. Jacobs, Mrs. Wm. Boehmke, Mrs, Chas. Stein, 
Miss Alma Kettler, Mrs. H. W. Thiessen, Mrs. Wiebke Albers, Mrs. 
John H. Pingel, Mrs. Herm. Mess, Mrs. John Heitmann. 

Fourth row: Mrs. P. F. Hellwig, Mrs. Hy. G. Selk, Mrs. Herm. 
Meyer, Mrs. Henry Steinke, Miss Clara Kettler, Mrs. Gust Harder, 
Mrs. G. E. Steinke, Mrs. Ed. Bernstorf, Mrs. Alfred Offt, Mrs. Anna 
Niebes, Mrs. Claus Meinert, Mrs, F. H. Helberg, Mrs. Hy Jacobsen. 
Mrs. Frieda Backes. 

Fifth row: Mrs. Wm. Eggers, Mrs. Elmer Niebes, Mrs. Wm. 
Boehmke, Mrs. Herm. Schuldt, Mrs. Gust Offt, Mrs. Walter Ruff, 
Mrs. John Meyer, Mrs. Hartwig Albers, Mrs. Fred Kusel, Mrs, Ernst 
Mess. 


Shellsburg School—1889 

The young people shown in this picture were identified as the 
following. Seated, left to right: Charles Severance, Cliff Shomler, 
Cliff Railsback, Melville Montgomery, Owen Stookey, Frank Car- 
ver, Clara Maxson, Ella McMahon, Lena Wilson, Nell Jones, Mid- 
dle row: Blaine Barton. Irving Greenwood, Jay Moody, Anthony 
Bixby. Tom Strawn, Mable Thompson, Mable King, Norma McMahon, 
Wayne Wyant, Wayne Hickcy. Top row: Earl Boles, Netta Clemmon, 
Everett Elson, Clara Latourette. Lura Stiver, John Hickey, Roy 
Harbert, Inez McVey, Connie Quinn, Merritt Heath, Maude Mullinex, 
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into High EEnool Track Team—1925 
Left to right, back row: Raymond Goodell, Don Faris, Myron em 
o3 _ Koenig, Leland Reiss, Harold McGirr, Raymond Stevenson, John 
= Hicklin, Don Schindler. Second row: J. Imler, Kenny Traer, Ellis 
be zs Ellingson, Leland J ackson, Boyd Keefer, Willard Heath, Otto 
me Stueck, Myron Caldwell. Front row: Tom Donnley, Charley Ruhl, 
Walter Geiken, Harry Sellers, Rollin McGirr, Bernard Haugen. 


Norway School—1920 
Back row: Mable Anderson, Ernest Montague, Revere Elliott, 
Letha Staffenson, Arlie Olson, Miss Cookman, teacher, Dale Hol- 
land, Lucille Schrader, Edris ‘Montague, Clare Jacobson, Kenneth 
Christianson, Hubert Ellingson, Glenda Dyrland, Enid Schloeman, 
Gertrude McLaughlin, Max Tow, Alma _ Oftedahl. Second row: 
Thelma Ward, Helen Anderson, Talia Low, Vivian Ward, Alice Kose, 


Opal Knouf, Norma Knouf. Third row: Obed Vig, Lille, 
- Harold Davis, Victor Nierson, Maynard Olson, Dale Hoyt, Clarence 


Melhus. Fourth row: Keith Tow, Harold Haugen, Lowill Werning, 
Lille. 


Physicians in Benton County 
L. A. Laikola, Vinton 
i. S. Lewis, Garrison 
E. W. Williams, Norway 
J. R. Crum, Van Horne 
D. A. Dutton, Van Horne 
Sidney Senfield, Belle Plaine 
C. E. Thomas, Keystone 
Allen F. Sterling, Norway 
C. J. SnitKay, Belle Plaine 
D. N.. Newland, Belle Plaine 
G. W, Yavorsky, Belle Plaine 
M. E. Dingman, Urbana 
L. W. Little, Atkins 
C. L. Bradley, Newhall 
Eleanor Hutchinson, Belle Plaine 
Lyle W. Koontz, Vinton we 
C. A. Manahan, Vinton 
T. L. Chadbourne, Vinton 
CO Griffine Vinton 
G. R. Woodhouse, Vinton 
Nathan B. Williams, Belle Plaine 
E. D, Lovett, Vinton 
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The Tri-Valley Conference Champions 
Left to right, front row: Henry Weichman, Leonard Anderson, 
Norman Newton, Hoyt Carrier, Virgil Kellogg. Back row: Don 
Smock, Ivan Davis, Niles Jack, Cable Waldorf, Dean McKinley, 
Coach Fred Cameron. 


Garrison Band—1890 
Back row, left to right: John Purt, Wm. Merchant, Chas. Wise, 
Bert White, Wm. Winner, Jack Duncan. Lower: Wm. Barkdoll, 
Bert Merchant, Geo. Merchant, Lou Deutremont, J. W. Rosenberg, 
drummer, Frank Bracken. 


a BUSINESS DIRECTORY oe 
Bee) This directory lists the public spirited business men 


a oe the county who cooperated to help make this pictorial 


— record possible. 


Auto Accessories : 


Ervin Motor Co., Vinton 

Leo Motor Co., Belle Plaine and La Porte City 
Schallau Motor Co., Keystone 

Grovert Motor Co., "Newhall 

Schallau Motor Co., Van Horne 

Douglas Wilson, Van Horne 

Blairstown Auto Co., Blairstown 

Pete Thode, Blairstown 


Abstracters 
George R. Knapp, Vinton 
D. C. Knupp & Sons, Vinton 
Accounting » 
Russell Shreeves, Vinton 
Banks 
State Bank of Vinton, Vinton 
Keystone Savings Bank, Keystone 
Watkins Savings Bank, Watkins 
Benton County Savings Bank, Norway 
Benton County State Bank, Blairstown 
Van Horne Savings Bank, Van Horne 
Farmers Savings Bank, Walford 


Blacksmiths 
Con Schallau, Van Horne 
Bassett Welding and Repair, Vinton 


Building Contractors 
H. K. Swartzbaugh, Vinton 


Cafes 
Joe T. Gilchrist, Vinton 
Youngville Jct., U. S. 30-218 
Lincoln Cafe, Belle Plaine 
Midway Jct., U. S. 30-218 
Harts Station, U. 8. 30, Newhall 
Pickart’s Cafe, Noiway 
Mack’s Cafe, Van Horne 
Chiropractors 
Dr. H. F. Schluntz, Keystone 
Clothiers 
Cameron and Parr, Vinton 
Miller Clothing Co., Belle Plaine 
Solly Wertheim, Belie Plaine 


Coal Dealers 
F. H. Henry Lumber Co., Belle Plaine 
Bernstorf Coal Co., Keystone 
Keystone Mercantile Co., Keystone 
Blairstown Grain Co., Blairstown 
Norway Grain Co., Norway 
Watkins Cooperative Grain Co., Watkins 
Iowa Builders Supply Co., Van Horne 


RB. yA. ist Bes Belle Berane? 
Garrison Lumber Co., Garrison OE ea fae ae 
O. Kaeberle, Van Horne } (ee RE 
N. E. Weland, Walford | ot Pg Cigehe tae 
. Shellsburg Grain & Lumber, Shelianiee Fs 
Creameries $ at 
Cedar Valley Creamery, Vinton Mi: pena, 4 


Dentists Ct Cae 
Dr. E. H. Dowden, Vinton ie 

Drug Stores | ee 
Wright Pharmacy, Vinton LSE ee 
Pickart’s Cafe and Sundries, Norway add . a 


S. A. Ullom, Vinton ae 
Dry Cleaners | “ea 
Modern Cleaners, Vinton 
Dry Goods | 
Moelk & Co., Vinton 
Wagner & Rosburg, Newhall 
Lora and Jack’s, Atkins 
Electrical Appliances 
Stok Appliance Co., Vinton ; 
Iowa Builders Supply Co., Van Horne 
Farm Implements 
Roth Implement Co., Vinton 
Blairstown Auto Co., Blairstown. 
Leo Kelly Co., Blairstown and Belle Plaine 


Feed Dealers 
Vinton Farmers Supply, Vinton 
Norway Grain Co., Norway . 
Blairstown Grain Co., Blairstown 
Shellsburg Grain & Lumber, Shellsburg 
Watkins Grain Co., Watkins 
O. Kaeberle Grain Co., Van Horne 
Bernstorf Grain Co., Keystone 
E. A. Tappan, Belle Plaine 
N. E. Weland, Walford 
Keystone Mercantile Co., Keystone 


Filling Stations 
Davis Oil Co., Walford 
Hart’s Oil Station, Newhall 
O. A. Rucker, Belle Plaine 
Midway Service Station, Jct. 30-218 
Keystone Oil Co., Keystone 
Conoco Service Station, Vinton 
Wade Roszell 
Milo H. Offt, Vinton 
Members Mutual Oil Co., Van Horne 
Tyler Service Station, Van Horne 
Youngville, Jct. 30-218 
Olson Phillips Station, Newhall 


Furniture Stores 
M. G. Alcorn, Vinton 


Funeral Homes 
BE. E. Cranston, Blairstown, Van Horne, Newhall 
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_ - Ervin Motor 0. Rintone 
Schallau Motor Co., Keystone 
Pete Thode, Blairstown 
Grovert Motor Co., Newhall 
Leo Motor Co., Belle Plaine 
Douglas Wilson, Van Horne 
Schallau Motor Co., Van Horne 


General Stores — 
Moelk & Co., Vinton 
Lora & Jack’s, Atkins 
Wagner & Rosburg, Newhall 


_ Grain Dealers 
Blairstown Grain Co., Blairstown 
Bernstorf Grain Co., ‘Keystone 
Norway Grain Co., Norway 
O. Kaeberle Grain Co., Van Horne 
E. A. Tappan, Belle Plaine 
Watkins Cooperative, Watkins 
N. E. Weland, Walford 
Shellsburg Grain & Lumber 
Keystone Mercantile Co. 


Grocery Stores 
Independent Meat & Grocery Store, 
Cottrell’s Food Market, Vinton . 
Clover Farm Store, Vinton 
Clover Farm Store, Keystone 
Lora & Jack’s, Atkins 
Clover Farm Store, Norway 
W. A. Drake, Blairstown 
Schenkens Store, Keystone 
Pegump Cash Grocery, Van Horne 


Hardware 
Johnson’s Hardware, Keystone 
Iowa Builders Supply Co., 


— Hotel 


Herring Hotel, Belle Plaine 


Insurance 
W. E. Bickel, Vinton 
Russell Shreeves, Vinton 
Wilson & Wilson, Vinton 
D. C. Knupp & Son, Vinton 

Job Printers 
Allen Printing Co. 
Belle Plainne Gazette, Belle Plaine 
Belle Plaine Union, Belle Plaine 
Cedar Valley Times, Vinton 
Benton County Star, Norway 


Lumber Dealers 


Ellis Lumber Co., Vinton 
Muhl Lumber Co., Vinton 


Vinton 


Van Horne 


F, yx. Fenty ‘Lumber C : 
. Shellsburg Grain & Lumber, Shellsb 
fae. “Denniston a Partridge, Blairstown — ; 
ivies. 34 Watkins Cooperative Co., Watkins 


ons ea Iowa Builders Supply Co., Van Horne gee 

_ Keystone Mercantile Co., Keystone . 0S ae 
| Meat Markets MIRE Cohn pac 
a ap Cottrell’s Food Market, Vinton. hg ele, 
es sau Independent Meat & Grocery, Vinton of 

es W. A. Drake, Blairstown 


Clover Farm Store, Vinton 
Lora & Jack’s, Atkins 
Clover Farm Store, Atkins 


Pegump Cash Grocery, Van Horne : eee 
Schenkens Store, Keystone . Yet eae 
Clover Farm, Norway aes 


Clover Farm, Keystone 
Wagner & Rosburg, Newhall 
Chester Tuttle, Newhall 


Newspapers 
Cedar Valley Times, Vinton 
Belle Plaine Union, Belle Plaine 
Belle Plaine Gazette, Belle Plaine 
Benton County Star, Norway 
Photographers 
Becker’s Studio, Vinton 
Grant’s Studio, Vinton 


Plumbers 
F. C. Stahr, Vinton 
Johnson Hardware, Keystone 


Optometrists 
J. L. Westphal, Vinton 


Osteopaths 
Dr. C. Owen Stookey, Vinton 
“Radio Shops 
Stok Appliance, Vinton 
Seed Corn 
Funk Brothers, Belle Plaine 
Vern Donels, Shellsburg 
Harlan Harper, Vinton 
Harvey Hartz, Vinton 
A. M. Greaser, Vinton 
Chris Kinsel, Vinton 
Eldo Mayhew, Vinton 
Leo Ockenfels, Watkins 
Otis Tuttle, Norway 
H. C. Possehl, Van Horne 
Vinton Hybrid Corn Co., Vinton 
Welding 
Blairstown Auto Co., Blairstown 
Schallau Motor Co., Van Horne 
Ervin Motor Co., Vinton 
Bassett Welding & Repair, Vinton 
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